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i ADVERTISEMENT TO 

lot over strong in Ihcir undersiaQrlings, thl* with respect to tlic 
digioug part of the business, they are nio&t grossly and ii reli- 
giously" take n in, if they sidFer themselves to be persuaded, that 
it is we who would lessen the divinity of what is really div.ne 
It is these pretended divines’" arid their abettors, who lessen ivj 
— those laisers-up of absurd and inhuman imaginations, which 
they first impudently confound with divine things, and then, 
because we shew the nonsense of the imaginations, as impudently 
call their exposers blasphemers. Were we inclined to retort their 
own terms upon them, we should say that there was nothing 
in the world more blasphemous" tl^an such charges of bias- 
pliemy. 'I'hc whole secret is just wh^jt we have stated. They 
first assume unworthy notions of the Divine Spirit, and then 
because that very Spirit is in fact vindicated from their degrada- 
tions by an cx{)osure of the absurdity and impossibility of such 
notions, they assume a divine right to denounce the vindicators, 
and to louse up, ^11 the fears, weakness, and ignorance of society, 
in defence of the degradation. Of this stuff' have the Scribes, 
Pharisees, and Hypocrites” in all ages been made, whenever 
established opinion was to be divested of any of its corruptions. 

He blasphemelh ’ ’* quoth the modern tribunal “ Oreat is 
Diana of the Ephesians quoth the Quarterly. Tliis is the 
point, whicli jiersons who undertake to be didactic in Reviews, 
should answ'ei , and not a bundled things which wc never said. 

There is a more generous indignation which wc allow might 
be felt by some persons upon another point, but still owing to 
real want of information on the subject. We allude to what has 
been said in. the Liberal of the late King. The Vision of Judgment 
was written in a fit of indignation and disgust at Mr. Southey’s 
n/fiiscnse ; and we confess that h^ we seen a copy of it in Italy, 
before it went to .press (for we had none by us) we should have 
taken more pains to explain one or two expressions with regard 
to that Prince Had the Preface also, entrusted to Mr. Murray, 
been sent, as ought to have been, to the new, publisher, much 
of the unintended pait of the effect prjniuced upon weak minds 
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would have been explained away^t once 3 — that effect, which the 
hypoci itical enemies of the Liberal at once delighted to assist in 
producing, and most pretended to deprecate. Ifut the virtues of 
Ihe late King, though of a negali\% kind, were of a kind never- 
theless exceedingly calculated to excite a great many feelings in 
^ favour of him in a society like that of England , while his vices 
(pardon us, dear self-love of our countrymen, for supposing that 
you have vices) were equally calculated to be > overlooked in a 
certain general blindness pi evading on that subject Yet to those 
vices, — extreme self-will for instance, sullenness of purpose, a 
strong natural vindictiveness, &c. w'as owing the bloody protrac- 
tion of the American War to thoae vices, as well as to INIr Pitt’s 
haughty sympathy with them, was mainly owdng the general 
war against liberty which was roused among the despots of the 
continent : and if certain staid and well-intentioned jicople sup- 
pose, that persons quite as moral and as pious a3 themselves, 
could -not hold the late King in a light very different from their 
own, and much more revolting than even we hold it, they are 
most egregiously mistaken. What was thought of George tlie 
Third’s natural character by a man of the highest respectability, 
who knew him intimately at court, — to wit, his own Governor 
when Prince of Wales, — may be seen by those who wish to do us 
justice, in the Memoirs of James, Earl of Waldegrave, published 
by the aforesaid Mr. Murray. See also Dr. Franklin’s Life, 
Junius, and the opinion of Mr. Southey's friend, the author of 
Gebir. Wliat the Earl of Waldegrave prophecied of that cha- 
racter, may be seen also in Mr. Murray’s publication. We think 
that prophecy came to pass. The most pious and virtuous person 
we ever knew, even in the ordinary sense of those terms (and 
she might have stood by the side qjp the most virtuous, in the most 
extraordinary) thought so too, and taught some of us to think so 
in our childhood The ruin of her family and prospects was 
brought upon her, to her knowledge, by that Prince’s temper and 
obstinacy 5 and though the strict religious way in wiiich she was 
brought up might have indjiced her to carry too far li^jr opinion 
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of the cameoi that calamitous ctia awtul^attlictlon under which 
he .:9ufiere(]^ the parasites of his memory are under a much 
greater mistake^ when instead of turning their knowledge on that 
|)oint to its great and proper dbcount (which has never yef been 
hinted even in this great nation of rea^ning freemen!) Ihey 
feuacy they can put down all thoughts upon such subjects, and all , 
the unfortunate consequences of such facts, by raising a hypocri- 
tical cry against a few hasty expressions, uttered in that very 
spirit of sympathy with the community at large, which they count 
as nothing. 

We cannot close this Advertisement without adding our cordial 
voice (truly humble on the present occasion) to the universal 
harmony prevailing in England on the subject of the glorious 
rights and equally glorious behaviour of Spain. Wc must also 
say, how much surprise and relief have been afforded to us by the 
political plain-speaking (granting even it ends in little more) 
of the accompljs jied person who has succeeded that vizoi* of a 
statesman. Lord Castlereagh. 
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THE BLUES, 

A LITERARY BClor. ifK. 


** Nirriiura nfe credo colon/*— V iucil. 

O tiust not, >e beautiful creatures, to hue, 

'rhuujjh your kau.?' were as red as your are blue. 


ECLOGUE FIRST. 

London. — B^ore the Door of a L/ecture Room. 

Enter Tracy, meeting Inkel. 

INKEL. 

You’re too late. 

TR4CY. 

Is it over? • 

INKEL.^ 

Nor will be this hour. 

But the benches^ are crammed, like a* garden in flower. 

With the pride of our E^lJes, who have matfe i£ the fashion; 
So instead of beaux arts/’ we may say la helo^ passion ” 
VoL U. 


u 


g THE BLUE.^' 

\ 

For learning, which lately haS* taken the lead in 
The World, anj(^set all the fine gentlemen reading. 

TRACY. 

* 

I know it too well, and have worn out my patience 
With studying to study your new publications. 

There's Vamp, Scamp, and Mouthy, and Words words and Co. 
With their damnable— 

INKEL. 

Hold, my good friend, do you know 

Whom you speak to ? 

• TRACY. 

Right well, boy, and so does “ the Row 
You're an author — a poet — 

INKEU 

And think you that I 
Can stand tamely 411 silence, to hear you decry 
The Muses? 

TRACY. 

Excuse me ; I meant no offence 
To the Nine; though the number who make some pretence 

To their favours is such but the subject to drop, 

* I am just piping hot from a publisher's shop 
(Next door to the pastry-cook's ; so that when I 
Cannot find the new volume I wanted to buy 
On the bilHiopole's shelves, it is only two paces, 

As one findKS every author in one of those places) 

Where I just had been skimming a charming critique, 

So studded with wit, and so sprinkled with Greek ! 

Where your friend— you know who — has just got such a 
threshing, 

That it is, as the phrase goes, extremely refreshings^ 

What a beautiful word ! 
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INKEL. 

Very true ; ^tis so soft 
And so cooling— they use it a little too oft; 

And^the papers have got it at last — but no matter. 

^ So they Ve cut up our friend then ? 

thacy. 

Not left him a tatter — 
Not a rag of his present or past reputation, 

Which they call a disgrace to the age and ilie nation. 

INKEL. 

Pm sorry to hear this ; for friendship, you know 

Our poor friend ! — ^but I thought it would terminate so. 
Our friendship is such, Pll read nothing to shock it. 
You don^t happen to have the Review in your pocket? 

TKACY. 

No ; i left a round dozen of authors and others 
(Very sorry, no doubt, since the cause is a brother s) 
All scrambling and jostling, like so many imps, 

And on fire with impatience to get the next glimpse. 

INKEL. 


Let us join them. 

TRACY. 

What, won’t you return to the lecture ? 

INKEL. 

Why, the place is so crammed, there’s not room fora spectre. 
Besides, our friend Scamp is to-day so absurd— 

TRACY. 

How can you know that till yoh hear him? 

INKEL. 

I heard 

Quite enough ; and to tell you the truth, my retreat 
Was from his vile nonsense, no less than the heat. 
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n 

TRACY. 

I have had no great loss then ? 

,JiNKKL. 


Loss ! — such a palaver ! ‘ 

Pd inociilaie sooner my wife with the slaver 
Of a dog when gone rabid, than listen two hours 
To the torrent of trash which around him he pours. 

Pumped up with such effort, disgorged with such labour. 
That come — do not make me speak ill of one’s neighbour. 

TRACY. 


J make you 


I 


INKEL, 

Yes, you ! I said nothing until 
You compelled me, by speaking the truth — 

TRACY. 


Is th^at your deduction ? 


To ^peak ill ? 


INKEL. 


When speaking of Scamp ill, 

I certainly /o/fow, not set an example. 

The fellow's a fool, an impostor, a zany. 

TRACY, 

And the crowd of to-day shows that one fool makes many. 
But we two will be wise. 


INKEL. 

Pray, then, let us retire. 

TRACY. 

I would, but • 

INKEL. 

There must be attraction much higher 
Than Scamp, or the Jews'-harp he nicknames his lyre. 
To call ?/aM*to*thi6 hot-bed. 
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A faii’^lady^ 


TRACY, 

I own it — true-— 


INKEL. 

A spjnster? 

TRACY. 

Miss Lilac! 

IdTKEL, 


The heiress ? 


The Blue ! 


TRACY. 

The anerel I 


INKEL. 

The devil! why, man! 

Pray, get out of this hobble as fast as you can. 

T on wed with Miss Lilac ! ^twould be your perdition : 
Slices a poet, a chemist, a mathematician. 

TRACY. 

1 say she’s an angel. 

INKEL. 

Say rather an awg/e. 

If you and she marry, you’ll certainly wrangle. 

I say she’s a Blue, man, as blue as the ether. 

TRACY. 

And IS that any 'cause for not coming together ? 

INKEL. 

Humph ! I can’t say I know any happy alliance 
Winch has lately sprung up frcwi a wedlock with science. 
She’s so learned in all things, and fond of concerning 
Herself in all matters connected with learning, 

That 


AVhat? 


TRACY. 
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INKEL. 

^ I perhaps may as well hold my tongue ; 

But there^s five hundred people can tell you youVe wrong. * 

TRACY. 

You forget Lady Lilac's as rich as a Jew. 

INKEL. 

Is it Miss^ or the cash of mamma^ you pursue ? 

TRACY. 

Why, Jack, Til be frank with you — something of both. 

The girl’s a fine girl. 

INKEL. 

And you feel nothing loth 
To her good lady mother’s reversion ; and yet 
Her life is as good as your own, I will bet. 

TRACY. 

Let her live ; and, as long as she likes, I demand 
Nothing more than the heart of her daughter and hand. 

INKEL. 

Why, that heart’s in the inkstand — ^that hand on the pen. 

TRACY. 

Apropos — ^Will you write me a soqg now and then ? 

INKEL. 

To what purpose 1 


TRACY. 

You know, my dear friend, that in prose 
My talent is decent, as far as it goes ; 

But in rhyme 


IN^EL. 

You’re a terrible stick, to be sure. 

TRACY. 

I own it 5 and yet, in these times, there’s no lure 
For the heart of the fair like a stanza or two ; 

And so, I can’t, will you furnish a few ? 
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In your name ? 


% 

tNKISL. 


• TRACI^, 

In my name. I will copy them out, 
, slip into her hand at the very next rout. 

INKEL. 

Are you so far advanced as to hazard this ? 

THACY. 


f 


Why, 

Do you think me subdued by a Blue-stocking’s eye. 

So far as to tremble to tell her in rhyme 

What Pve told her in prose, at the least, as sublime ? 

INKEL. 

As sublime! If it be so, no need of my Muse. 

TRACY. 

But consider, dear Inkel, she’s one of the ” Blues.” 

INKEL. 

As sublime! — Mr. Tracy — I’ve nothing to say. 

Stick to prose — As sublime ! !*— but I wish you good day, 

TRACY. 

Nay, stay, my dear fellow — consider — I’m wrong ; 

I own it ; but, prithee, compose me the song. 

INKEL. 


As sublime ! ! 


TRACY. 

I but used the expression in haste. 

INKEL. 

That may be, Mr. Tracy, but shows damned bad taste. 

TRACY. 

I own it — I know it — acknowledge it — what 
Can I say to you more ? 

INKEL. 

I see what you’ld be at 
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You disparage my parts with insidious abuse, 

Till you think you can turn them best to your own nse. 

'l^ACY. «' 

And IS that not a sign 1 respect them ? 

INKEL. 

Why that 

To be sure makes a difference. 

TRACY* 

I know what is what : 

And you, who’re a man of the gay world, no less 
I'han a poet of t'other, may easily guess 
That I never could mean, by a word, to offend 
A genius like you, and moreover my friend. 

INKEL. 

No doubt ; you by this time should know what is due 
To a man of ^but come — ^let us shake hands. 

TRACY. 


You knew. 

And you kmnG, my dear fellow, how heartily I, 

Whatever you publish, am ready to buy. 

INKEL. 

That^s my bookseller’'s business ; I care not for sale ; 
Indeed the best poems at first raUier fail. 

There were Renegade^s epics, and Botherby^s plays. 

And my own grand romance 

TRACY^ 

Had its full share of praise. 
I myself saw it puffed in the ff Old GirFs Review.” 

INKEL. 


What Refiew ? 

• TRACY. 

. * Tis the English Journal de Trevoux j” 
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A clerical work gf our Jesuits at home. 

Have you never yet seen it ? 

INKEIa 

That pleasure's' to come. 

TRACY. 

Make haste then. 

INKEL. 

Why so ? • 

TRACY. 

I have heard people say, , 

That it threatened to give up the gJiost toother day, 

INKEL. 

Well, that is a sign of soirie spirit. 

TRACY. 

No doubt. 

Shall you be at the Countess of Fiddlecome^s rout? 

INKEL. 

Fve a card, and shall go; but at present, as soon 
As friend Scamp shall be pleased to step down from tl>e 
moon 

(Where he seems to be soaring in search of his wits) 

And an interval grants from hiS lecturing fits, 

I'm engaged to the Lady Bluebottle’s collation, 

To partake of a lunctieon and leam’d conversation : 

Tis a sort of rc-union for Scamp, on the days 

Of his lecture, to treat him with cold tongue and praise. 

And I own, for ray own part, that ’tis not unpleasant. 

Will you go ? There’s Miss Lflac will also be present. 

TRACY. 

That metars attractive.” 

INKEL. 

• • 

No doubt— to the pocl^f. 
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You should rather encourage my passion than shock it. 

But let us proceed ; for I thinks by the hum * ^ 

INKEL. 

Very true ; let us go, then, before they can come, 

Or else well be kept here an hour at their levy. 

On the rack of cross questions, by all the blue bevy. 

Hark! Zounds, thoyll be on us ;• I know by the drone 
Of old Botherby’s spouting, ex-cathedra tone. 

Aye I there he is at it. Poor Scamp ! better join 
Your friends, or hell pay you back in your own coin. 

TRACY. 

All fair ; lis but lecture for lecture. 

INKEE. 

That^s clear. 

But for God’s sake let’s go, or the bore will be here. 

Come, come : nay. Pm off. [Exit Inkel. 

TRA0V. 

You are tight, and 111 follow ; 
Tis high time for a Sic me servavit Apollo.'* 

And yet we shall have the whole crew on our kibes. 

Blues, dandies, and dowagers, and second-hand scribes. 

All flocking to moisten their exquisite throttles 
With a glass of Madeira at Lady Bluebottle’s. 

[Exit Teacy. 


End of Echtgue First. 
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ECLOGUE SECOND. 


An Apartment in the House of Bluebottle. — A Table 

prepared. 

SIR BICIIARU BLUEBOTTLE Solu%. 

Was there ever a man who was married so sorry ? 

Like a fool, I must needs do the thing in a hurry. 

My life is reversed, and my quiet destroyed ; 

My days, which once pass’d in so gentle a void. 

Must now, every hour of the twelve, be employed; 

The twelve, do I say ? — of the whole twenty-four. 

Is there one which I dare csdl my own any more ? 

What with driving, and visiting, dancing, and dining. 

What with learning, and teaching, and scribbling, and 
shining, 

In science and art. I’ll be curst if I know 
Myself from my wife ; for although we are two. 

Yet she somehow contrives that all things shall be done 
In a style which proclaims us eternally one. 

But the thing of all things which distresses me more 
Than the bills of the week (though they trouble me sore) 

Is the numerous, humourous, Jback-biting crew 
Of scribblers, wits, lecturers, white, black, and blue. 

Who are brought to my house as an inn, to my cost 
(For the bill here, it seems, is defrayed by* the host) 

No pleasure) no leisure ! no thought for my pdins. 

But to hear a vile jargon which addles my braii*^ 
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A smatter and chatter, gleaned out of reviews. 

By tlie rag, tag, and bobtail, of those they call “ Blues 

A rabble who know not ^But soft, here they come ! • ^ ♦ 

Would to God I were deaf ! as I’m not, I’ll be dumb. '' 

£}nter Lady Bluebottle, Miss Lilac, Lady Blue- 
mount, Mh. Botiiebby, Inkei, Tkacy, Miss Ma- 
zAniNE, ami other),, with Scamb the Lecturer, Sft. Str. 


lady bluebottle. 

Ah ! Sir Richmd, good morning ; I’ve brought you some 
friends. 

siK KiCHARD haws, and afterwards aside. 

If friends, they’re the first. 

LADY BLUEBOTTLE. 

But the luncheon attends. 

I pray ye be seated, “ sans ceremmie.” 

Mr. Scamp, you’re fatigued ; take your chair there, next me. 

[They all sit. 

SIR RICHARD, a^de. 

If he does, his fatigue is to come. 

LADY BLUEBOTTLE. 

Mr. Tracy — 

Lady Bluemount— *Miss Lilac — be pleased, pray, to place ye ; 
And you, Mr. Botherby — 

BOTHERBY. 

Oh, my dear Lady, 

I obey. 


LADY BLUEBOTTLE. 

Mr. Inkei, I ought to upbraid ye ; 
You were not at tlie lecture. 

INKEL, 

Excuse me, 1 was , 
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But the heat forced me out in the best part — alas ! 

And when 

LADY BLUEBOTTLE. 

To be sure it was broiling ; but then 
You have lost such a lecture ! 

bothebby. 

The best of the ten. 

TBACY. 

How can you know that? there are tAvo more. 

BOTHERBY. 

Because 

I defy him to beat this day's wondrous a})plause. 

The very walls shook. 

INKEL. 

Oh, if that be the test, 

I allow our friend Scamp has this day done his best. 

Miss Lilac, permit me to help you? — a wing? 

MISa LILAC. 

No more. Sir, I thank you. Who lectures next Spring? 

BOTHERBY. 

Dick Dunder. 

INKEL. 

That is, if he lives. 

MISS LILAC. 

And why not? 

IN&EL. 

No reason whatever, save that he’s a sot. 

Lady Bluemount ! a glass of Madeira ? 

LADY BLUEMOUNT. 

With pleasure. 

INKEL. 

Howdoes your friend Words words, that Windermere treasure 
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Does he stick to his lakes, like the leeches he sings, 

And Iheir gatherers, as Homer sung warriors and kings ? 

** LADY pLUBBOTTLB. 

He has just got a places 

INKBL. 

As a footman ? 

LADY BLUBMOUNT. 

• For shame ! 

Nor profane with your sneers so poetic a name. 

INKBL. 

• 

Nay, I meant him no evil, but pitied his master ; 

For the poet of pedlars 'twere, sure, no disaster 
To wear a new livery ; the more, as ’tis not 
,The first time he has turned both his creed and his coat. 
UtDT BLVBHOUNT. 

For shame ! I repeat. If Sir George could but hear 

LADV BLCBBOnXB. 

Never mind our friend Inkel ; we all know, my dear, 

Tis his way. 

SIR RICHARD. 

But this place 

• INKBL. 

Is perhaps like friend Scamp’s, 

A lecturer’s. 

liADT Bl.DlSB(nrri.B. 

Excuse me — ’tis one in " the Stamps 
He is made a Collector. 

TRJlOT. 

Collector ! 

SIR RICHARD. 

How? 

« 

MISS ULAC. 


What? 
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I shall think of him oft when I buy a new hat ; 
There»his Works will appear 


LADY BLUEMOUNT, 


Sir, they reach to the Ganges. 

INKBL. 

I shan^t go so far — I can have them at Grange's.* 


LADY BLUBBOTTLB. 


Oh fie ! 


MISS LILAC. 


And for sha^ie ! 


LADY BLUEMOUNT, 

You^re too bad. 


BOTHEBBY. 


Very good ! 


LADY BL0BMOUNT. 


How good ? 


LADY BLOBBOtTLB. 

He means nought — ^’tis his phrase. 


LADY BLUEMOUNT. 


LADY BLUEBOTTLE. 


He grows rude. 


He means nothing ; nay, ask him. 


LADY BLUEMOUNT. 


What you say ? 


Pray, Sir ! did you mean 


INEKL. 


Never mind if be did ; 'twill be seen 
That whatever he means won't alloy what he says. 


BOTHEaBY. 


Grange is or was a funous pastiy-cook and fruiterer in Piccadilly. 
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INKEL. 

Pray be content with your portion of preiise ; 
’Twas in your defence. r 

nOTHBRBY. 

If you please, with submission, 
I can make out my own. 

IMKEL. 

It would-be your perdition. 
While you live, my dear Botherby, never defend 
^Yourself or your works ; but leave both to a friend. 
Apropos-— Is your play then accepted at last ? 

BOTHESBV. 


At last ? 


IMKEB. 

Why 1 thought— that's to say — there had past 
A few Green-room whispers, which hinted — ^you know 
That the taste of the actors at best is so so. 

BOTHBBBY. 

Sir, the Green-room's in raptures, and so’s the Committee. 

INKEL. 

Aye — ^yours are the plays for exciting our “ pity 
And fear,” as the Greek says : for “ purging the mind,” 

1 doubt if you'll leave us an equal behind. 

BOTHBBBY. 

1 have writljen the prologue, and meant to have prayed 
For a spice of your wit in an epilogue's aid. 

Well, time enough yetj wherfthe play's to be played. 

Is it cast yet ? 

BOTHERBY. 

TKc actors are fighting for ^arts. 

As is usual in that most litigious of arts. 
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LADY BLl^EBOTTLE. 

We’ll all make a party, aad go the first night. 

TBACY.ti 

/Rid you promised the epilogue, Ipkel. 

*** INICEt. 

Not quite. 

However, to save my friend, Botherby, trouble. 

I’ll do what I can, though my pains must be double. 

TKACY. 

Why so ? 


ISTKBI.. 

To do justice to what goes before. 
BOTHERBY. 

Sir, I’m happy to say. I’ve no fears on that score. 

Your parts, Mr. Inkel, are— — 

INKSU 

Nevor mind wiiVie ; 

Stick to those of your play, wMoh iUJquite your own line. 

LADY BEUBMOUMT. 

You’re a fugitive writer, I think. Sir, of rhymes ? 

INKEL. 

Yes, Ma’am ; and a fugitive reader sometimes. 

On Wordswprds, for instance, I seldom alight. 

Or on Mouthey, his Iriend, vrithout taking to flight. 

LAST B1.0EHOVNT. 

Sir, your taste is toe common.;. but time and po^erity 
Will right these great meh, and this age's severity 
Become its reproach. 

IMKfV 

I’ve no sort of objection. 

So I am not of the party to take the infection. 

I,ADY SL»EBOTTLE. • 

Perhaps you havt* doubts that they ever will lo&ci'* 

c 


I 
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Ifot at all ; on Uie contrary, the lajte ,, .5 

Ha.^e taken already, and stiU^frUl continne 

’t'o ;take— -what they can, jrom a gcoat to a guinea, 

0^ pension or place ; — ^but thp subject’s a bore* 

LADY BLVEMOUNY. 

Well, Sir, the time’s coming. 

, IN-KEL. 

Scamp ! . don’t you feel soic? 

What say you to this ? 

SCAMP. 

’ They have merit, I own ; 

Though their system’s absurdity keeps it unknown. 

INKEL. 

Then why not unearth it in one of your lectures ! 

SCAMP. 

It is only time past which comes under my strictures. 

M^DT BEtapBOTTiE. 

Come, a truce with all tartness .: — the joy of my heart 
Is to see Nature’s triumph o’er all that is art. 

Wild Nature !— -Grand Shakspeare ! 

botheeby. 

And down Aristotle ! 


' liAPY Bjl^EMOVK^r. 

Sir George thinks exactly with I,ady > Bluebottle ; 

And my t<^d Seventy-four, who jurotecty om dear Bard, 
And* rtkiO ^e iiim his place, has ,tihe grejatf^t r^ard 
Fbr die poet, who, singing of pedlars an4 asses, 
i^as found out tlm way to ^pense with Parnassim. 

tbacy. 

YOU. Scamp ! — 

< SCAMP. 

• I needs must confess. I’m embarrassed. 
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THBBLIJSS. 

iKXEb. 

Don’t call upon Sctltnp/ whb’f alrie^dy so Batasi^ed 
* With old schook, and'ncfw' $cA6o2s,‘<^d to schools ', and all sehoolf- 

■ TBACrt 

Well, one thing U certain;' tliat som must be fools. 

^ should like to knoW who. 

INKBt. 

And 1 sbonld not be sorry 
To know who are utt : — ^it Would save us some worry. 

I.ADT BLUEBOTTLE. 

A truce with remark, and let nothing controul , 

This “ feast of our reason, and flow of tiie soul.” 

Oh, my dear Mr. Botherby! sympathise! — I 
Now feel such a rapture, I’m ready to fly, 

I feel so elastic, — " so buoyant — so buoyant /”* 

inkBl. 

Tracy ! open the window. 

Tititdv. ^ ' 

t wish her much joy on’t. 
bOtheeby. 

For God’s sake, my Lady Bluebottle, check not 
This gentle emotion, so seldom our lot 
Upon earth. Give it way ; ’tis an impulse which lifts 
Our spirits from earth ; the suMimest bf gifts ; 

For which pOOr Pro'methetts chain’d to his, mountain. 
’Tis the source of all sentiment — feeling’s true fountain .: . 

’Tis the Vision of Beaten upon Earth i ’tis i&e ^ 

Of the soul : ’tis the seising of abodes as they pass. 

And making them substance : *118 soinethu^ dirine 

INKEL. 

Shall I help you, my friend, to a little more wine ? 

* Fact from with the words. 



Ho &LU»$. 

BdTffiBRBT. 

1 tliank y«tt. Nbt'iaiiy more, Sir; till I 'dine,' ' 

' ,1 
Apropos !-^Do you dine iurtfli Sir Humphrey to daylj^ 

TRACY. ' . • 

1 should think with Duke Humphrey was-more ih yotw way, 

INKBb. 

It might be of yore 5 but we authors now look 

To the knight, as a landlord, much more tlmn the Duke. 

The truth is — 'each writer now quite at his ease is, 

‘ And (except with his publiaher) dines wh«re he pleases. 

But 'tis now nearly dve, and I must to the Park. 

TRACY. 

And m take a turn with you there till ’tis dark. 

And you, Scamp — 

SCAMP. 

Excuse mej 1 must to my notes. 

For my lecture next week. 

INEBL. 

He must mind whom he quotes 
Out of " Elegant Extracts.” 

LADY BLV8BOTTLB. 

Well, now we break up ; 

But remember Miss Diddle invites us to sup. 

INKBL. 

Then at two hours past midnight we all meet again. 

For the soiences, sandwiches, hock and champaigne ! 

TRACY. 

And the sweet lobstei; BaUad ! 

^ botbbrby. 

^ I honour tliat meal ; 

For ’tis then &at our feehngs most genuinely — feel. 
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multi., 

True ; feeling U i^at thm^ far beyond xjueationf 
I wish to the gods 'twas the aatne with digestion ! 

* __ . i#Ai>¥ ni.oBn«Tn:,B. 

Pshaw ! — ^never mind that ; for one moment 5f feeling 
^s worth — God-lthows whal;. 

INKBl:.. 

’Tis at least worth concealing 

For itself, or what follows— * 7 — But here, conies your, carriage. 

siE KicHABD (aside). . 

I wish all these people were d^r— d with my piarriage ! 

' [ExeuM. 


Bad of Belogae Second. 




JIY .FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH POETS. 


My &ther was a Dissenting Minister at W^m in Shrop- 
shire; and in the year 1798 (the figures that compose that 
date are to me like the dreaded name of Demogorgon **) 
Mr. Coleridge came to Shrewsbury, to succeed Mr. Rowe in 
the spiritual charge of a Ufiitatian Congregation there. He* 
did not come till late on the Saturday afternoon before he was 
to preach ; and Mr. Rowe, who liims^f went* down to the 
coach in a state of anxiety and expectation, to look for the 
arrival of his successor, could fiiKl no one at all answering 
the description but a round-^ed man in a short black coat 
(like a shooting-jacket) which hardly seemed to have been 
made for him, but who seemed to be talking at a great rate to 
his fellow-passengers. Mr. Rowe had scarce returned to give 
an accoTint of bis disappointment, when the round-faced man 
in black entered, and dissipated all doubts on the subject, by 
beginning to talk. He did not cease while he staid ; nor has 
he sinc^, that 1 know of. He held the good town of Shrews- 
bury ill delightful suspense for three weeks that be remained 
there, fluttering the proud Salopians like an eagle in a 
dove-cote;” and the Welch mountains that skirt the horizon 
with their tempestuous confiision, agi’ce to have heai^ no 

such mystic sounds since the days of 

• 

"High-bom Hoel’s harp or soft Llewellyn’s layl” 

As we passed along between W— m and Shrewsbury, and 
I eyed their blue^tops seen through the wintry branches, or 
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ybe iifd rustling lenses of th« o#k-treet by tije rond- 
a soifod m$ io my ears m oi a Sfewj's aodg} I was 
mmmth Wtled Vfdtbit, btAHifuivo 

notion theft that I jdiould em.be ^le (ft e^prte WOudmi* 
latkftt to othora.ui niodey, inftgery w.timiatjfaSaiiOfty. tiU 
tihe light ftf his genius ^oae into my eo^, like ^ sun’sf 
n^s giitteriog in the puddles of thft road. I was at that tune 
helpless, .like a woim by the way-side, 
^rushed, . Mending, lifeless; bfti oow, bursting fiftm the 
deadly bands that **bound th^aa, 

‘ ' With Styx nine titties round them,” 

my ideas float on wihged w^ds, and as diey expand their 
phiines,. catch tho' golden light of other years. . My sold has 
mdeed remained in its original bondage, dark, obscure, with 
longings infinite and uncptisfied;. my> heart, dint up in the 
prisen-hoase of das ni4li|May, has never found, nor will it 
&ntx Itftd, a heart to tpeak to.; but duft my underatanding 
ah» didi not remain chimb, and brutish, or at Imigtii finuid a 
language to express itself 1 owe (nflkdari^e. But this is 
nftt-tft ray purpoW. . 

]%<&ther liredftai. miles, ihora Shrewsbury, and was in 
the hsMt-of exsbhftging vidits with Mr Bowc, and with Mr. 
Jwakins of Wfhitcbrateh (nine nllfts &r(her on^ acseondingto 
dbft cw^om}|)f IKssmitMg Minisli^ in .wch other’s nMgh- 

by 

ofcivilftBdrsiii^oiishherty^is kept alive, and 
noui^h^ its .siuonlderiiig tmtiueimhdMe; like the fires 
hi tte Agatpftniion (Mf plftoed at different stations, 

tint waited.fift'. ten long years toannoonee with their blazing 
t’fpiHihla tim deatrneiitMftpf Troy. Coleridge bad agreed to 
eMhftftwsr.tftaee fiNtiier,iMieiMiiigti>t^^ 
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cotmtrjr, las Mr. Bowb^ prabiS>k‘'^!}tem»^ Itt the meM’ 
, time 1 bad: goii6>*!ib heasr fabn pi<id6(dii the StiiidHy aA«r his 
arriv^ A po^/taid ietikig Up 'into » 

rian, |i^it to preach thi'rGosjwl^ irias a romanee in these 
(legeneittier^if^v ^aoft<^'«!eviV!il, ef die primitive ^ipilit of 
tCliristitmityt whle^ was myt to be resisted.' 

It mm in Jmteary,‘ 1796, 'that 1 rose; ooe mottklag hefiwe 
day-light, to walk ten'mileft io die mad, Ml Vltehit'''ilo hear 
this eelebrated person ^preatii. Never, dte loagem day I 
have to live, shall 1 have such 'aaother vmlk as this eold, 
raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the year 1798. — • 
11 y a des iinpressioau que nt le temi ni km eircom^tum 
peuvent qffmer. JSuste^e vidi/m tks t(Ades' mtiems, h dm» 
terns de ma Jeunesse ne petit rmimtme pour mot^ fri 
jamais dans ma mhnoire. > Wbmi 1 gotdtere, die oigaawas 
playing the 100th> psalm, and, wheaiilt waa dohe^Mr; Cole- 
ridge rose and gav^ oht Ids texj^ ’i^llidd he tventup into the 
mowitain to pri^^ nnusErF, aiiOi^^ - As he- gave;«Out lids 
text, bis voice rose like a steam of rich disdlled pmshimes,” 
and when he came^' td.'die ttvo last words, wMob he pvo- 
noimccd loud, deq), and distinct, it seemed to Vrim'was 
then young, as if the sounds bsd mdmed fiom the bottom 
the human heart, and as lfdiatptiayer miglUi have floated 
in solemn rilence throt^h’ the universe. 'Xhe iden of St. 
John eame into mind,'** of oiae crying In the^lde^em^ ivbo 
had bis tohts girt^ id)obt, aUd whbse 
wild hone^''* The 'preacher thmt’laun^ted 
like an eagle dallying widr l&e^wind. Ite sdlmoB was igion 
peace ai^ war} upon chureh aind sestbr-HSint thehi 'alliance^ 
but separatiohMon the spirit of' the wmdd ssmI flm 
spirit of Cbristinnily, not aa the same, hdt as u^^posedio one 
another. * He tidhed ol ihoiky whd hsd << htsorflxi^^e enass 
of Christ on banners dripping wiA bummt gore."'s »He'n»de 
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pBStnii^ to shi^w the &tal 

ol'tm, dr«i^ 'k strikin|r <^htr^t bi^typeeii' the siinple 
Ifel^fafefd' fedjrjidriv&ig his S Ihtios. undfa- the 

iiBM'thorn,'’ piping to his he ehotd^ never 

be old,^ and the atime poor CQA&tr]»ddd{ c^mp^, kidnapped^ 
bt^dgbt into town, made drank> at cm alehotise, turned into as 
vApetefacd's^hunmer-boy, -with his'haif’sticking cm end witli 
iMdi^der l•^''poniatum, a'io^ cue at bis l^ck, Und trieked 
but in the iouthsdme finery of the profession of blood. 

Such were the notes our ouce^lov^d poet sung. 

*, 1^1 ’ ’ 

‘And fife myself;'! could not have be^ more delighted if I 
hOm^d the tnti^^f the spheres. 'Poetry and Philosophy 
had met 't%ddier, Truth and Genius bad embraced, under 
the eye aiid feith the sanction of Religion. Ihis was even 
beyond my'rlibpieB I r^med home -well satisfied; <The 
son that was st^ ieilfbm^lpale' end ^aii through the sky, 
ehleifeed by fiiick' kniltk/ ifeemed hn emblem of the good 
ctcksef '«dd tbefeOid dtotk dtops of deW that hung half fiiieltcd 
ebllielieilirdof'th^ thistle, bod sonitt^ing genial and refresli- 
htg'itt'th^} ferthere was n spirit of hope and youth in 
tdl nature, that turned every thing into good. The fecb of 
nstnseted IKeC^hefi tWhrand'dfdbs IhviNUH it : 



fiiiidwln^, fife htdfi-iitapibed epeidcer came. 
I'1l^ii^®(ldfdifen into file rbbifi wherd'lie tthl, 'an<i went 
holfiitibfifiig; hitf^ttfridd. > |Ie;r^^ved mo 've^ graciously, 
mA>1 S&ttMfeii fife a ki^ time "feH^t uttering a word. 1 
^'liM'Stfflhr'fn Ms opiifibu by my silence. Pbr those two 
' hiitfi^^'he nftei^wnidB pleased to say, ** Ife was eonvers- 

‘iO|r With'iyiH.is ferdieadr* His appearahce was different 
fifellir is^ifen^^had anfieipited from seeing him befiire. At a 



m, j'l^T with fosm tjr 

tlnere |r«i.(o me 

a stivoge wU^b^, ija'hi|s,.^up;^ iC|(:.diii$ky obsci^ty, i^d. I 
t^uglit bim i^ti^ ^dlib.^^be,i;||^rFi9x. His c«i|p|iexion 
^a8«%j^t aide clearly . , j ,- 

■f 1!' ^ ' 'v 'V^' ' 

t I •' l''i' ' V 'l'lfi^ ' '' “ !l i' .‘ 

His foreh^lfseB bread high, light asjlf bdiit of iFovyit 
with large pn^ecOng eyebrow^, and bis eyee .rol}b%beneatt( 
them like .a sea with .darkened lustre. 5 '&. certain tepidee 
bloom bis face overspread/* a purple tinge as we see it iu 
the pale thoughtful complexions of the Spimteh portrait-, 
painters^ Murillo and Ve^squez; His mouth was gross, vo* 
luptuous, open, elotpioit; . bis chin good-humoured imd 
round j but his nose, the rudder of the &cc, the btdex of the 
will, was «nall, feeh|e, nothing — 'like what be has done, ft 
might seem that the genius of bis time as from a height 
surveyed and projected him (i^^^fuffieient ciquiQity. and 
huge a^ptratiou) into the world uy^imown of tfaou^ and 
imaginatk^,,witb nothing to support or guide his .ye^tiag 
purpose^ as if Ckilun^bps had launched his adventasous 
course tiirtllm Now World in % scallop, without oanuiur com- 
pass. So at least I comm^^ <Ht it a^ the eveat^. Qole- 
ridge in bis person was ratiter .above, the eornmon .size, in- 
clining to the corpulent, or Uxe Lord Hamle||, Mwmewhat 
fat and pursy." His hid^' (tk>W, alas i grey),^‘ils ^n Mack 
and glos^ as thofumi’s, and,, fell 
forehe^. This 'l^g ^pendnlpus 

siasts,; m (hose wimse. minds tend beawmifSr^'l Is tira* 
dition^y biseparnble (tiiough*of atdif^snnt a^our) fepp 
the ff Chiist It ought to.bcikpg, as 4 

to ail who prea^ erue^!^, aad Cole(^(^ ym atiOud 
time one of thosl^,.. : 

It was curious to observe tiie contrast be)weep,bim and 
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my fether, tpbo was a vetema in tihe caude, anU than dedhi' 
the vate of years. He had belm 9 poor Irish lad, 
etui^lly brou^t up by his parents, and sent to Univer- 
^ty of Glasgow (where hy studied under Adam Smiih} t6 
prepaid him for his future destination. It was bis mother’s 
proudest wish to sec her son a Dissenting Miidster. So if 
we look to past generations (as &r as eye can readt) 
we see tiie same hopes, fears, wishes, followed by the same 
disappointments, throbbing in the human heart ; and so we 
may see them (if we look forward) rising up for ever, and 
.disappearing, like vapourish babbles, in the human breast ! 
After being tossed about from congregation to congregation 
hi the heats of the'vUnitarian controversy, and squabbles 
about the American war, he had been relegated to an ob- 
scure village, where he was to spend the last thirty years of 
his life, far from the only converse that he loved, the talk 
about disputed texts of Scripture and the cause of civil and 
idigioT^ liberty. H«'e he passed his days, repining but re- 
signed, in die study of the Bible, and the perusal of the Com- 
m^tators^'^huge folios, not easily got through, one of which 
would outlast a winter I Why did he pore on these foom 
mom to night (with the' exception of a walk in tfae fields or 
a turn in the garden to gather brocoli-pHants or kidney- 
beans of his own rearing, with no Small degree df pride and 
pldi^e)?r-4iere were *‘no figures nornofentasics,”— nei- 
ther poetry por.philoso^y — nothing to dazzle, nothing to 
exdfte modem curiewity} but to bk lack-lustre ryes there 
appear^ within the pages of the ponderous, unwieldy, ne- 
glected tomes, the sacred name of JEHOVAH in Hebrew 
m^Usils : pressed down by the weight of the style, worn to the 
lant fiiding thi«a^ of the understanding, there wereglin^es, 
glfmmering notions of the patriarchal wanderings, with palm* 
ti^ hovgi^ng in the horizon, and processions of camels at 
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the distance of thuee thou8a(ii;| yea ^ } there was Moses with 
the Bunting Busb» die number of the Twelve Tribes, types, 
shadows, glosses on the law and, die prophets; there Verc 
discussions (didl enough on the age of Methuseltdi, a 
tnighly* speculation ! there were outlines, rude guesses at 
the shape of Noah’s Ark and of the riches oi Solomon’s 
Temple ; questions as to the date of the creation, predictions 
of the end of all things; the great lapses of time, the strange 
mutatiems of the globe were unfolded with the voluminous 
leaf, as it turned over ; and though the soul might slumber 
with an hieroglyphic veil of inscrutable mysteries drami 
over it, yet it was in a slumber ill-exchanged for all the* 
sharpened realities sense, wit, &qcy, or reason. My 
hither’s life was compai'ativd.y a dream ; but it was a dream 
of infinity and eternity, of deatli, the rcsuiTcction, and a 
judgment to come 1 

No two individuals were ever more unlike than were the 
host and his guest. A poet was to my father a sort of non- 
descript : yet whatever added grace to the Unitarian cause 
was to him welcome. He could hardly have been more 
surprised or pleased, if our visitor bad worn wings. Indeed, 
his thoughts bad wings ; and as the silken sounds rustled 
round our little wainscoted parlour, my &ther threw back 
bis spectacles over his fordhead, his white hairs mixing with 
sanguine hue ; and, a smile delight beamed across his 
rugged cordial fiice, to think that Truth ^lad finuid a new ally 
in Fancy ! * Besides, Colei'idge seemed to talte .oonsidmable 
notice of me, and that of itself was enough. He tsdiked very 


* My iatlier was one of those who mistook* his talent after He used 
to be very much dissatisfied that I preferred hk Letters to his' Sermons. The 
laSt wetefeieed and dry; the first came naturally irom^him. For ease, half- 
playS on wUrds, andiM supine, moskish, indolent plet^pnlry, I liare never 
seen them equalled. 



so Mir «ast wm pobts. 

&ttiUiarly, but agreeably, and ^giMieed cwei* a vwiety of ««b- 
Jeeta. At dHoner^tiiue be mofb tuiinated, >864 diluted 
-fa A Veiy edifying manner on Maiy WoistnneerA^md Maek‘ 
intoefa. Tlio last, be said, Sp cobsidered (on thy fifdier^ 
speaMng of his P’indidiB GalKeee as a capital 'perfonuaace) 
8S« clever scholastic man — a master of' die topics, <*-or sis^ 
the ready tvarehouscman of letters, who knew exactly where 
to lay l^ hand on what he wanted, though the goods were 
not bis oum. He thought him no match for Burke, either 
in style or matter. Burke was a metaphysician, Mackintosh 
a mere logician. Burke was an orator (almost a poet) who 
reasoned in figures, because be had an eye for nature : Mack- 
intosh, on the other (land, was a liietorician, who had only 
an eye to common-places. On this I ventuied to say that 
! had always entertained a great opinion of Buiite, and that 
(as fiu* as 1 could find) the speaking of him With contempt 
might be made the test of a vulgar democraticai mind. 'Tliis 
was the wst observation I ever made to Ckileridge, and he 
stdd it Wa& a very just and striking one. 1 remember the leg 
of Wehh mutton and the turnips on the table that day had 
the finast flavour imaginable. Coleridge added that Mack- 
intosh and T(Hn. Wedgwood (of whom, however, be spoke 
highly) bad expressed a very indUTerent opinion of his friend 
Mr.' Wordsworth, on which he r&mwked to them — “ He 
sti^des on so&tr before you, that hedyrindles in the distance!” 
Qtldl9fitr had once boasted to bibi of having carried on an 
wUh Mackintosh for three hours with dubious suc- 
ceisj (ydteildge told Mm— there bad been a man of 
genius in the room, he would have settled the question in 
five p^inut^” ,He askei^ me if 1 bad ever seep Mary Wol- 
sioiepcraft, and I said, 1 liad once for a few moments, and 
thwt '^e seemed *to me to turn off Godw^’s objections to 
semel^lung siie advanced with quite a playful, easy air. He 
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replied, tiiat '‘tfbis ^iras oidy^OB6.ia3tance of the ascendancy 
which people of imagination exer^bed oven those of 
inteUect/’ He pot rate Godwin very high* (thi^was 
caprice or'pr^'udice,, real or aSeq^) but he had agreat idea 
of Mrs.* Wolstonecraft’s powers of conversation, nope at all 
of her talent for book-vniaking. We talked a little aboUt 
‘Holcroft. He had been asked if he waa not much struck 
with him, and he said, he thought himsdf in more danger of 
being sttwk him. 1 complained that he Would not let 
me get on at all, for he required a definition of evm'y the 
commonest word, exclaiming, “ What do you mean by a 
senstttioH, Sir? What do you mean by an idea?'* This,* 
Coleridge said, was barricadoing the road to truth : — it was 
setting up a turnpike-gate at every step we took. I forget 
a great number of things, many more thafi 1 remember; but 
the day passed off pleasantly, and the next morning Mr. 
Coleridge was to return to Shrewsbmy. When I came 
down to break&st, I found that he had just received a letter 
from his friend, T. Wedgwood, making him on offer of 
a-year if he cliose to wave his present, pursuit, and 
devote himself entirely to the study of poetry and, philosophy. 
Coleridge seemed to make up bis mind to close with this 
proposal in the act of tying on one of his shoes. It threw 
an additional damp on bis departure. It took the wayward 
enthusiast quite from us to cast him iutoJDeva’s winding 
vales, or by the shores of o}d romance. Instead ofdiying at 
ten miles distance, of being the pastor of a Dissenting con- 
gregation at Shrewsbury, he was. henceforth to hihabit tiie 


• He complsuned ia particular of thC pretunq^ion of his attemptbg to 
establish die future immortality of aan, “without" (as he aaid) “ knowing 
what Death was or What Life was”— and the tone in'uhich he pronounced 
these two words seemed to convey a complete image of'botb. 
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Hiilof jPamaskis, to be a She^hei'd on the Delectable Moun- 
Abu ! I knew not tfae way thither, and felt very little 
|;raQtude fw Mr. Wedgwood’s bonnW« 1 was presently re> • 
feoBt this dilemma; ferMr. Colmdge, asking* for a 
pen imd ink, and going to a table to write somethibg on a 
bit ai card, advanced towards me with undulating step, and 
giving mi^ tiie precious document, said that that was his ad-' 
dres^ Mr. Coleridge^ Nether Stowey, Somersetshire} and 
that he timuld be glad to sec me. there in a few weeks’ time, 
and, if I chose, would come half-way to meet me. I was 
not less sur^wised than the shepherd-boy (this simile is to be 
‘found in Cassandra) when he sees a thunder-bolt fell close 
at his feet I hammered out my acknowledgments and ac- 
eeptaaee of tiiis offer (I thought Mr. Wedgwood’s annuity a 
trifle to it) as well as 1 could; and this mighty business being 
settled, the poet-preacher took leave, and 1 accompanied 
him six. piiles on the road. It was a fine mornii^ in tiic 
middle of winter, and he talked the whole way. The scho- 
lar in ObaiKer is described as going 

% Sounding on Ws 

So Coleridge went on his. In digressing, in dilating, in passing 
fiom subject to subject, he appeared to me to float in mr, to 
slide DU ice. He told me in coofidence (going along) that he 
should have ineacfaed two sermons before he am;^%!d the 
rita^taas jSforewsbutyj one <m Ifektt Bt^itism, the.otber on 
tbe..|jif»d’s iSupper, shewing tifet he could not adniinister 
dthmr, witiirii would have effectually disqmdified him for the 
object in view. I observed that he continually crossed me 
on way by sbiftmg ^m one side of the foot-path to the 
other. This struck *me as an o(ld movement; but I did not 
at 0tt^time conifeet it witbnny kistability of purpose or iu- 
effeugb of principle, as I Imve 3«me since. He 
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seemed unable td keep on in a strait liiie. He spoke sliglit- 
4ngly of Hume (whose Essay on Miracles lie said was stolen 
fi’otn ad objection started in one of l^outh*s Sermons— -Cr/jrfa/ 
Jud<Bm ^pella 1). I was not veiy much pleased at this ac- 
count of Hume, for I had just been reading, with infinite 
rcVish, that completest of all metaphysical thoke-peara^ his 
Treatise on Human Nature^ to which the Esmys^ in point 
of scholastic subtlety and close reasoning, are mere elegant 
trifling^; light siunnier-reatling. Coleridge even denied the 
excellence of Hume^s general style, which I think betrayed 
a want of taste or candour. He however made me amends 
by the manner in which he spoke of Berkeley* He dwelt 
particularly on his Essay on Pinion as a masterpiece of ana- 
lytical reasoning. So it undoubtedly is. He was exceed- 
ingly angiy with Dr. Johnson for striking the stone with his 
foot, iffallusion to this author^s Theory of Matter and Spirit^ 
and saying, Thus I confute him, Sir.” Coleridge di*ew a 
parallel (I don’t know how he brought about the connection) 
between Bishop Berkeley and Tom Paine. He said the one 
was an instance of a subtle, the other of an acute mind, than 
which no two things could be more distinct. The one was a 
shop-boy’s quality, the other the characteristic of a philoso- 
pher. He considered Bi^iop BOtler as a true philosopher, a 
profound ami conscientious thinker, a genuine reader of nature 
and of his own mind. He did not speak of his Analogy^ but of 
his Sermons at the Rolls' Chapel^ of which I had never heard. 
Coleridge somehow always contrived to prefer the unknown to 
the known. In this instance he was rigl^t, T\ve Analogy is a 
tissue of sophistry, of wire-drawn, theological spedal-plead- 
ing 5 the Sermons (with the Preface to thein)^ are in a fine 
vein of deep, niatiw^ reflection, a candid appeal to^our ob- 
servation of human nature, without pedantry and^witliout 
bias. I told Coleridge I bad written a few remarks, and was 
VoL. II. 
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sdtisetunes foolish enough to believe that I had made a dis- 
covery on the same subjeot (the Natural Dutmterestedness' 
of tke Human MinA)-^s3^d I tried to explain my View* of itoto 
'Coleridge, who listened with great willingness, bui'l did not 
succeed in making myself understood. 1 sat down to the 
task shpltly afterwards for the twentieth time, got new pens 
and paper, determined -to make clear work of it, wrote a few 
meagre sentences in the skeleton-style of a mathematical 
demonstration, stopped half-way down the second page; and, 
after trying in vain to pump up any words, images, notions, 
apprehensions, facts, or observations, from that gulph of 
abstraction in which I had plunged myself for four or five 
years preceding, gave up the attempt as labour in vain, and 
shed tears of helpless despondency on the blank unfinished 
paper. I can write fast enough now. Am I better than I was 
then? Oh no! One truth discovered, one pang of regret 
at not being able to express it, is better than all the fluency 
and fiij^iancy in the world. Would that I could go back to 
what I then was ! Why can we not revive past times as we 
can revisit old places? If 1 had the quaint Muse of Sir Philip 
Sidney to assist me, 1 would write a Sonnet to the Road 
between W- — m Shrewsbury, and immortalise every step 

of it by some fond enigmatical conceit. 1 would swear that 
the very milestones had ears, and that Harmer-hill stooped 
with all its pines, to listen to a poet, as he passed ! I remem- 
ber but one other topic of discourse in this walk. He men- 
tioned Pdley, praised the naturriness and clearness of his 
style, but condemned his ‘sentiments, thought him a mere 
^ time-erring easuis^ and said that ‘‘ the fact of Ms work on 
add Politicd Flnlosophy being made a text-book in 
nor Universities was a tUiS^raide t6’ tihe ^national character.” 

' 'We parted at the six-mile stone ; and I returned homeward 
piensive*but much pleased. I had met with unexpected 
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notice from a person, whom I believfsd to have been prcju- 
> diced against me. “ Kind and affable to me bad Ibeen 
liis condescension, and should be honoured ever with suit- 
able regard.” He was the first poet I bad known, and 
he certainly answered to that inspired name. I bad heard a 
•great deal of his powers of conversation, and was not disap- 
pointed. In fact, I never met with any thing at all like 
them, either before or since. I could easily credit the ac- 
counts which were cumulated of his holding forth to a lai'ge 
party of ladies and gentlemen, an evening or two before, on 
the Berkeleian Theoiy, when he made the whole material* 
universe look like a transparency of fine words; and another 
story (which I believe he has somewhere told himself) of 
his being asked to a party at Birmingham, of his smoking 
tobacco and going to sleep alter dinner on a sofa,- where 
the 6ompany found liiin to their no small surprise, which 
was increased to wonder when he started up of a sudden, 
and rubbing his eyes, looked about him, and laimched into a 
tbree-hoiu^’ description of the third heaven, of which, be bad 
had a dream, very different from Mr. Southey's Vision of 
Judgment, and also from that other Vision of Judgment, 
which Mr. Murray, the Secretary of the Bridge-street Junto, 
has taken into his especial keeping! 

On my way back, 1 had a sound in my ears, it was the 
voice of Fancy : 1 had a light before me, it was the face of 
Poetry. The one still lingers there, the other has not quit- 
ted my »de ! Coleridge in ti-uth met me half-way on tlie 
ground of philosophy, or I should not Imve been won pver 
to bis ima ginati ve creed. I had an lin^y, pleasurable sen- 
sation all the time, till I was to visit him. During those 
months the chill breath of winter gave me a*welcoming ; the 
vernal air was balm and inspiration to me.* "The golden 
sun-sets, the silver star of evening, lighted me oiAfly way to 
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now hopes and ]>rospects. I was to visit Coleridge in the 
SprUig. This circninstance was never absent from my 
thoughts, and mingled with all my tbelings. I wrote to hint 
at the time proposed, and received an answer postpoiting my 
intended visit for a week or two, but very cordially ui^ing 
me to complete my promise then. This delay did not damp,' 
but rather increase my ardour. In the mean time, I went to 
Llangollen Vale, by way of initiating myself in the mysteries 
of natiu'al scenery 3 and I must say I was enchanted with it. 

I iiad been reading Coleridge’s description of England, in 
his fine Ode on the Departing YeuTf and I applied it, con 
ntnore, to the objects before me. That valley was to me (in 
a manner) the cratlle of a new existence ; in ihc river that 
Winds through it, my spirit was baptised in the waters of 
Helicon! 

t retiimcd home, and soon after set out on my journey 
with unworn heart and untried feet. My way lay through 
Worcester and Gloucester, and by Upton, where I thought 
of Tom Jones and the adventure of the muff. I remember 
getting completely wet through one day, and stopping at an 
inn (I think it was at Tewkesbury) where T sat up all night 
to read Paul and Virginia. Sweet were the showers in 
early youth that drenched my body, and sweet the drops of 
pity that fell upon the books I read! I recollect a remark of 
Coleridge’s upon this very book, that nothing could shew 
tiae gross indelicacy of French manners and the entire cor- 
ruption of their imagination more strongly than the beha- 
viour of the heroine in the kst fatal scene, who turns away 
feom a i>eriK|n on board the sinking vessel, that <rfFers to save 
her fife, bedause he has thrown off his clothes to assist him 
ii^siinraming. Was this a lime to think of such a circum- 
attoce ? 1 once' hinted to Wordsworth, as we were sailing in 
his boatM Grasmere lake, that I thought he had borrowed 
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tlic idea of his Poems on the Nammg of Places froiii tin* 
local inscriptions of the same kind hi Paul and Virginia. He 
Aid not own the obligation, and stated some distinction 
without a difference, in defence of his claim to originality, 
^Any the slightest variation would be sufficient for this pur- 
pose in his mind ; for whatever he added or omitted would 
inevitably be worth all that any on’c else had done, and con- 
tain the marrow of the sentiment. — I was still two days 
before the time fixed for my arrival, for I had taken care to 
set out early enough. I stopped these two days at Bridge-* 
water, and when I was tired of sauntering on the banks ol 
its muddy river, returned to the inn, and read Camilla. So 
have 1 loitered my life away, reading books, looking at pic- 
tures, going to plays, hearing, thinkmg, writing 011 wluil 
pleased me best. I have wanted only one thing to make me 
happy ; but wanting that, have wanted every thing ! 

I arrived, and was vrcll received. The country about 
Nether Sterwey is beautiful, green and hilly, and near tlie 
^ea-shore. I saw it but the other day, after an interval of 
twenty years, from a hill near Taunton. How was the map 
of my life sjiread out before me, as the map of the country 
lay at my feet ! In the afternoon, Coleridge took me over 
to All-Foxden, a romantic old family-mansion of the St. 
Aubiiis, where Wordsworth lived. It >vas then in the pos- 
session of a friend of the poet's, who gave him the free use 
of it. ' Somehow that period (the time just after the French 
Revolution) was not a time wlicii nothing was given for nor- 
thing. The mind opened, and a softness might be perceived 
coming over the heart of individuals, bencatli the scales that 
fence” our self-interest. Wordsworth himself was from 
home, but his sister kept liou'^e. and set beforenis a fri^l 
repast; and we had free access to her brother’s jj^oems, the 


# 
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l^yrifiol JBallads, which were still in mannscript, or in the 
form of Syhilline heaves, I dipped into a few of these with 
great satisfaction, and with the laith of a novice. slept 
that night in an old room with blue hangings, and co- 
vered with the round-faced family-portraits of the age ot^ 
George 1. and II. and from the wooded declivity of the ad- 
joining pai-k tliat overlooked nny window, at the dawn of 
day, could 

hear the loud stag speak.’’ 

< 

In the outset of life (and particularly at this time I felt it 
so) our imagination has a body to it. We are in a state be- 
tween bleeping and waking, and have indistinct but glorious 
glimpses of strange shapes, and there is always something 
to conjc better than what we sec. As in our dreams the ful- 
ness of the blood gives warmth and reality to the coinage of 
tlie brain, so in youth our ideas are clothed, and fed, and 
pampered with our good spirits; we breathe thick with 
thoughtless happiness, the weight of future years presses on 
the strong pulses of the heart, and we repose with undis- 
turbed ^th in truth and gOod. As we advance, we exliaust 
otir fund of enjoyment and of hope. We are no longer 
wrapped in lamb’s-wool, lulled in Elysium. As we taste the 
pleasures of life, their spirit evaporates, the sense palls ; and 
nothing is left but the phantoms, the lifelesslshadows of what 
has hem ! 

That morning,' as soon as breaki^st wais over, we strolled 
outjntb the park, and seating ourselves on the trunk of an 

ash-tree that stretched along the ground, Coleridge read 
alOQ^ with a sonorous and musical voice, the ballad ofSeity 
Ff^, I ws not critically or scepticaQyf inclined. I saw 
tnpehes «4fttitb and nature, and took the rest for granted. 
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But in the T%orn^ the Mad Mother^ and the Complaint of a 
» Poor Indian Woman^ I felt that deeper power and pdthos 
which have been since acknowledged, 

, In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite,” 

•as the characteristics of this author ; and the sense of a new 
style and a new spirit in poetry cai^e over me. It had to me 
something of the effect that arises from the turning up of 
the fresh soil, or of the first welcome breath of Spring, 

While yet the trembling year is unconfirmed.” 

t 

Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey that evening, 
and his voice sounded high 

“ Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,” 

as we passed through echoing grove, by feiry stream or 
waterfall, gleaming in the summer moonlight ! He lamented 
that Wordsworth was not prone enough to belief in the tra- 
ditional superstitions of the place, and that there was a 
something coi’poreal, a maiter-of-fact-ness, a clinging to the 
palpable, or often to the petty, in his poetry, in consequence. 
His genius was not a spirit that descended to him through the 
air? it sprung out of the ground like a flower, or unfolded 
itself from a green spray, on which the gold-finch sang. He 
said, however (if I remember right) that this objection must 
be confined to his descriptive pieces, tbqf: his philosophic 
poetry had a grand and compeehensive spirit in it, so that 
his soul seemed to inhabit the uiiiveree like a palace, and to 
discover truth by intuitiou, rather than by deduction. The 
next day Wordsworth arrived from Bristol at Coleridge’s 
cottage. I tliink I see him now. He answer^ in some 
degree to his friend’s description of him, but was AA-e gaunt 
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aad 'Don Quixote-like. He was quuntly drfessed (sHJCord- 
. lng*to the costume of tbat unconstrained period) in a brown 
fustian jacket and striped [lantaloons. There was' something 
of a roll, a lounge in his gait, not unlike his own Pe\er Bell. 
There was a severe, tvorn pressure of thought about his 
temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw something in object^ 
more than the outward appearance) an intense high narrow 
forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks .furrowed by strong purpose 
and feeling, and a convulsive inclination to laughter about the 
mouth, a good deal at variance with the .solemn, stately ex- 
* pression of the rest of bis feee. Chantry’s bust wants the 
marking traits; but he was teazed into making it regular 
and heavy: Haydon’s head of him, introduced into the 
Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem^ is the most like his chuop- 
Ing weight of thought and expression. He sat down and 
talked very naturally tmd freely, with a mixture of clear 
gushing accents in his voice, a deep gu^ral intonation, and 
a strong tincture of the nortliem hurr, like tlie crust on 
wine. He instantly began to make havoc of the half of 
a Cheshire cheese on the table, and said triumphantly that 
“ his marriage with experience liad not been so unproduc- 
tive as Mr. Southey’s ,in; teaching him a knowledge of the 
good things of this lifCt”, .He bad been to see the Castle 
Si»ectre by Monk Lewis, Wihilc at Bristol, and described it 
very well. He said “ it fitted the taste of the audience like 
a g^ve.” This ad captandum merit was however by no 
means a recommendation of it, according to the severe prin- 
ciples of the new school, which reject rather than court po- 
pular efiect, Wordsworth, looking out of the low, latticed 
window, smd, “ Ho'r beautUully the sun sets on that yellow 
bisnk !" I thmfiG^t within myself, “ With what eyes these 
poets see natnrel” and ever after, whai 1 saw the sun-set 
slrcam die objects Itong it, conceived I had made a 
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discovery, or thanked Mr. Wordsworth for having made one 
for me ! We went over to All-Foxden again die day follow- 
•ingj'and Wordsworth read us the, story of Peter Bell in die 
open air •, and the comment made*upon it by bis face and voice 
*was very different from that of some later critics ! Whatever 
* might be diooght of the ])oeiti, “bis &ce was as a book wliere 
men might read strange matters,” and he announced the fete 
of his hero in prophetic .tones. There is a ehaunt in the 
recitation both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which acts as 
a spell upon the hearer, and disarms the judgment. Perhaps 
they liave deceived themselves by making habitual use of 
this ambiguous accompaniment. Coleridge’s manner Ls 
more full, animated, and varied ; Wordsworth’s more equa- 
ble, sustaiued, and internal. The one might be termed more 
dramatic, the other more lyrical. Coleridge has told me 
that' he himself liked to compose in walking over uneven 
ground, or breaking through the straggling branches of a 
copsewood ; whereas Wordsworth always wrote (if he could) 
walking up and down a strait gravel-walk, or in some spot 
where the continuity of bis verse met with no collateral in- 
terruption. Returning that same evening, I got into a 
metaphysical argument with Wox'dsworth, while Coleridge 
was explaining tlie different notes of tlie nightingale to his sis- 
ter, in which we neither of us succeeded in making ourselves 
perfectly clear and intelligible. Thus 1 passed tliree Avecks 
at Nether Stowey and in the neighbourhood, goucraUy de- 
voting the afternoons to a delightful cliat in an arbour made 
of bark by the poet’s friend T»m Pwle, sitting under two 
fine elm-trees, and listening to the bees humming round us, 
while we quaffed our flip. It was agreed, <am<mg other 
thuigs, that we should make a jaunt down the Bristol -Chmi- 
nel, ns &r as liinton. We set off together on foot, Cole- 
ridge, John Chester, and I. This Chester wns*a*native of 
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Nether Stowey* one of those who were attracted to Cole- 
rid^e^s discourse as flies are to lioney, or bees in swarming- 
time to the sound of a b^$ pan. He “ foUowi^ in the. 
chace, like a dog who hunts, not like one that made'up the 
cry.” He had on a brown cloth coat, boots, and corduroy 
breeches, was low in stature, bow-legged, had a drag in his' 
walk like a drover, which he assisted by a hazel switch, and 
kept on a sort of trot by ^e side of Coleridge, like a running 
footman by a state coach, that he might not lose a syllalile 
,or sound, that fell from Coleridge’s lips. He told me his 
private opinion, that Coleddge was a wonderful man. He 
scmt:ely opened his lips, much less offered an opinion the 
whole way ; yet of the three, had I to chuse during that 
journey, 1 would be John Chester. He afterwards followed 
Coleridge into Germany, where the Kantean philosophers 
were puzizled bow to bring him under any of their categories. 
When he sat down at table with his idol, John’s felicity was 
complete ; Sir Walter Scott’^ or Mr.Blackwood’s, when they 
sflA down at the same table with the King, was not more so. 
We passed Dunster on our right, a smaU town between tlic 
brow of a hill and the sea. I remember eying it wistfully 
as it lay below us ; contrasted with the wootly scene around, 
it .looked . as clear, as pure, as embrowned and ideal as 
any landscape 1 have seaa sinc^ of Caspar Poussin’s or Do- 
menichino’s. We bad a long day's march— (our feet kept 
time to the echoes of Coleridge’s tongue) — through Mine • 
head and by the Blue Anchor, and on to Lintoq, wh|ch we 
did not reach till near, midnight, and where we had some 
difficulty- in uuddng a lodgment We however knocked the 
peqtle of the house up at last, and we were repaid for our 
^prehensiQjQS imd fatigue by some excellem rashers of fried 
bacon an^ j^s.. 'Phe view in coming along had been splen 
did. We walked for miles and miles on dark brown heaths 
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overlooking th6 .channel, with the Welsh hills heyond, and 
at times descended into little sbelta^d valleys close by the 
!iea-side^ with a smuggler’s face ^scowling by us, and then 
had to ascend conical hills with a path winding up tfanmgh 
a coppice to a barren top, like a monk's shaven crown, from 
one of which I pointed out to Coleridge'sl' notice the bare 
masts of a vessel on the very edge of the hcnrizon and within 
the red-orbed disk of the setting sun, like his own spectre- 
ship in the Ancient Mariner. At Linton the character of 
the sca-coast becomes more marked and rugged. There is a . 
place called the Valley of Rocks (1 suspect tlus was only the 
poetical name for it) bedded among precipices overhanging 
the sea, with rocky caverns beneath, into which the waves 
dash, and where the sea-gull for ever wheels its screaming 
flight. On the tops of these are huge stones thrown tnfosTerse, 
as if an earthquake had tossed them there, and behind these is 
a fretwork of perpendicular rocks, somethinglike the Gianfs 
Causeway. A thunder-storm came on while we were at the 
inn, and Coleridge was running out bareheaded to &ajoy the 
commotion of the elements in the Valley of Rocks, but as if 
in spite, the clouds only muttered a few angry sounds, and 
let fall a few refreshing drops. Coleridge told me that he 
and Wordsworth were to have made this place the scene of 
a prose-tale, which was to have been in the manner of, but 
far superior to, the Death of AM, but ^uey had relinquidied 
the design; In the morning of die second day, we break&i^ed 
luxuriously in an old-fashioned parlour, on tea, toast, eggs, 
and honey, id the very sight of \he bee-hives from which it 
had been taken, and a garden full of thyme and wild flowers 
that had produced it. On this occasion Coleridge spoke oi 
Virgil’s Georgics,.but not well. I do not thipk hft had much 
feeling for the dasrical or elegant. It was in this^rgom that 
we found a little worn-out copy of the Seasons, lying in a 
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'#itti{ow>scat, on which Coleridge exclaimed, “ T%at is tilie 
feme !” He said Thomson was a great ^et, rather than a 
good onej his style was as^meretricions a'g his thoughts wort; 
natural. He spoke of Cowper as the best modem poet. He 
said the Lyrical Ballads were an experiment abOtit to be 
tried by him and Wordsworth, to see how far the public 
taste would endure })octry written in a more natural and 
simple style than had luthorto been attempted ; totally dis- 
carding the artifices of poetical diction, and making use only 
. of such words as had probably been common in the most 
ordinary language since the days of Hehry II. Some com- 
parison was intiioduced between Shakespear and Milton. 
He said he hardly knew which to pi'efer. Shakespear 
seemed to him a mere stripling in the art ; he was as tail 
alid as strong, with infinitely more activity than Milton, but 
he never ajppcared to have come to man’s estate ; or if he 
had, he would not have been a man, but a monster.” He 
spoke with contempt of Gray, arid with infolcnince of Pope. 
He did not like the v^‘sificatidn of the latter. He observed 
that ^ the eali« of these cohplel-writers might be charged with 
having slKjrtmemorieii, that could not retain the harmony of 
wbcie passages.” He thought little of Junius as a writer ; he 
had a dislike of Dr. Johnson; and a much higher opinion of 
Burke as an orator po^^an, tlian of Fox or Pitt. He 
hdwever thought him very infd'ior in richness of style and 
imt^ery to some of our elder prose-writers, particularly 
Jei^y Taylor. He liked Richardson, but not fielding; 
nor could 1 get him to.entef into the merits of Caleb fPil- 
Kams.* in ^rt, Ite was profound and discriminating with 

^.1 no idea of pictures, of Claude or Raphael, and at tlus tune 1 had 

^MpSuie as he. *II e semetimes gives a striking account at present of the Cartoons 
Fwa, hjil^iflainalco and others; of one in particular, where Death is seen 
Uk air brandishing bis scythe, and the great and mighty of the earth 
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respect to those authors whom he liked, and where be gave 
his judgment fair play; capricious, perverse, and prejudiced 
19 his antipathies and distastes. We loitered on die ** ribbed 
sea-sand’s,” in such talk as this,*a whole morning, and I 
recollect met with a curious sea-weed, of which JohnChestcr 
told us the country name ! A fisherman gave Coleridge an 
account pf a boy that had been drowned the day before, and 
that they had tried to save 1pm at the risk of their own lives. 
He said “ he did not know how it was that they ventured, 
but. Sir, we have a nature towards one another.” This ex- 
pression, Coleridge remarked to me, Was a fine illustration 
of that tlieory of disinterestedness which I (in common w'ith 
Butler) had adopted. I broached to him an argument of 
mine to prove that likeness was not mere association of 
ideas. 1 said that tlic mark in the sand put one in mind of 
a man’s foot, not because it was part of a former impre^ion 
of a man’s foot but because it was like 

the shape of a mairs foc^ 'He assented to the justness of this 
distinction (which I have explained at length elsewhere, for 
the benefit of the curious) and John Chester listened; not 
from any interest in the subject, but because he was asto- 
nished that I should be able to suggest any thing to Coleridge 
that he did not already know. We returned on the third 
morning, and Coleridge remarked the silimt cottage-smoke 
curling up the «dleys where, a few evenings before, we had 
seen the lights gleaming through the dark. 

In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey, we set out, I 
on my return home, and he &»■ Gennany. It was a Sunday 
morning, and he was to preach tliat day for Dr. Toulmin of 
Taunton. ■ i I »a Bkc d bi£)h^^l|p hai^u'cp 9 Qp(lhA|iJ| t hin g ^ for the 

shudder at his approach, while the beggars and the wretched kdeel to him as 
their deliverer. He would of course understand so broad an^iwe a moral 
ns dlls at any time. 
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Decision ? He said he had not even thought of the text, but 
sboAld as soon as we parted. I did not go to hear him, — this 
was a fault,— ~but we met in the evening at Brtdgewate^. 
The next day we had a long day’s walk to Bristol,‘ and sat 
down, I recollect, by a well-side on the road, to cool our- 
selves and satisfy our thirst, when Coleridge repeated to 
me some descriptive lines from his tragedy of Remorse; 
which I must say became his mouth and that occasion 
better than they, some yeai^ after, did Mr. Elliston’s and the 
Drury-lane boards, — 

* 

‘‘ Oh memoiy ! shield me from the world’s poor strife, 

And give those scenes thine everlasting life*” 

I saw no more of him for a yeai* or two, during which 
period he had been wandering in the Hartz Forest in Ger- 
many ; and his return was cometary, meteorous, unlike his 
setting out. It was not till some tiipie'lEiltm* that 1 knew his 
friends Lamb and Southey. " The ii^t always appears to me 
(as 1 first saw him) with a common-place book under his 
orm, and the first with a hon^mot in bis mouth. It was at 
Godwin’s that I met him with Holcroft and Coleridge, where 
tliey were disputing fiercely which was the best — Man as 
he wasj or man as he is to be. Give me,” says Lamb, 
man as he is not to be.” This saying was the beginning 
of a fi’iendship between us, wh^ch I believe , atill continues. — 
of this for the present. 

** But th6r6 is matter for another rhyme. 

And 1 to this may^d^ 'jS second tale.” 


. W.H. 
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Letter III.— ITALY. 


MY DEAR N. 

I WRITE you, as you request, a very long letter, on the 
largest sized paper, and in the smallest hand- writing.’^ You 
call the request a modest one, and I cannot but allow it has 
some pretensions to bashfulness, not only inasmuch as it 
comes in the comer of another, but because it is — let me 
see — -just twenty lines long. However, you see what I 
think your twenty lines worth : and you are so accustomed, 
in matters of intercourse, to have the part of obliges to your- 
self, that it would be indecent to haggle with you about the 
tare and tret of an epistle. If you send me forty lines, I 
suppose I must write you a quarto. 

You ask me to tell you a world of things about Italian 
composers, singers, &c. Alas I my dear N., I may truly 
say to you, that for music < you must *Mook at home;” at 
least as far as my own experience goes. Even the biogra- 
phies which you speak of, are, I fear, not to be found in any 
great quantity ; but J milj^ dogny best to get them together. 
Both Pisa and Genoa have little pretensions either to music 
or books. We ought to be at Rome for one, and' Milan for 
the other. Florence perhaps has a reasctoable quantity of 
both, besides being rich in its Gallery ; but I will tell you 
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one thing, which^ albeit you are of Italian origin, will mor- 
tify ;^on to hear ; *viz. that Mozart is nolhing in Italy, and 
Rossini every thing. Nobody even says any thing df Mozart* 
since JKgaw.(tell it not in llothlend !) icfis hissed at Tiormce. 
His name appears to be suppressed by agreement ; while Ros-‘ 
sini is talked of, written of, copied, sung, hummed, whistled, ' 
and demi-senji-quavered from morning to night. If there is 
a portrait in a shop-window, it is, Rossini’s. If you hear a 
song in the street, it is Rossini’s. If you go to a music- 
shop to have something copied,~“An air of Rossini’s?” 
Mayer, I believe, is tlie pnly German who takes the turn 
with him at the Opera here ; but Mozart, be assured, never. 
rbelieVe they would shut their ears at a burst of his har- 
mony, as your friends the Chinese did at Lord Macartney’s 
band. 

I suspect, however, that there are more reasons than -one 
for this extraordinary piece of intolerance, and not altogether 
so unhandsome as they appear at first sight. As to theatres, 

I need npttell you the dislike which singena have to compo- 
sitions that afford' them no excuse for running riot in their 
own quavers and cadences. They bate to be 

Married to immojrtal verse.” 

They prefer a good, fiimsy, dying sort of a*'do-me-no-harm, 
good*man,” whom they eaa, .twist about aqAafosert as they 
please, This is common to theatres every where. But iu 
Ital}!^ besides a natural prejudice in favous of their own 
composers, there has always hnen;|||notlier, you know, against 
that richiSlihs <4 aixompenimenV ’trith' which the Oermans 
follow up, their vocal qraaio, tUltung, every air, as it were, 
into, a triumphal processifu. They thhhk that if a melody is 
fall of nature ahd passkm, it should he ofrener suffered to 
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make out its own merit, and triumph by its own sufficing 
, beauty; like Adain in the poem, when he walked forth to 
meet She angel, — 

* Without inore train 

» Accompanied than with his own complete 

^ Perfections ; 

or Eve afterwards, when she received him, — 

Undeck’d, save with herself; more lovely fair 
^ Than wood-nymph, or the fairest goddess feign'd 
Of three that in Mount Ida naked strove. 

— — — — — No veil 

She needed, virtue-proof ; no thought infirm 
Alter'd her tiheek. ' 

(What poetry is there ! what sentiment! what delicacy ! what 
words full of meaning !) Youtnow what I think on tin’s sub- 
ject, when tlie^composer is a truly great one like Paesiello : 
and I know what you think too, when the air is one of his 
divinest, like 11 Mio Ben in the opera of Nim. But Rossini 
is not Paesiello ? True. He gives us a delightful air now an^ 
then ; but in the hurry of his industry Ind his animal spirits, 
pours forth a torrent of common-places. His isjpLOt a flow 
of music, — 

** Whose stream is amber, and whose gravel gold." 

, ^ 

It is, for file most part, common water, brisk in its course, 
and bringing down only grains of gold, however worth sift- 
ing. Ifevertheleas, he has animal spirits, — ^he runs merrily; 
his stream is for the most pafit native ; and the Italians are 
as willing to be made merry witli “ thin potations ” as with 
old hock. I meant to ^w you how it was that they were 
prepared to undervalue Mozart; and^li think i can noV ex- 
plain to you, in one word, how it is that th^ contrive to 
render themselves deaf to the rest of his merits, 8l!d*to the 
VoL. 11. E 
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inspiration iviiich he himself drank at an Italian scarce. 
MoSart was a German. I do not mean simply that he was a * 
German in music ; but he was a German by birth.*- Tl^e 
Germans in Italy^ the lortters over Italian freedonfand the 
Italian soil, trumpet his superiority over Italian composers ; 
and however right they n^ay be, at all events^ with regard tc 
modern ones^ this is enough to make the Italians hate him. 
It mortifies them the more, because they know that he is an 
exception to the general dulness of their conquerors ; and 
not even the non-chalance of his own conduct towards kings 
* and composers (which was truly edifying could reconcile 

4 ' ^ 

* Even vrben this great musTcian was a child, he felt the superiority of 
^ genius over rank. If his flatterers, however high their station, exhibited no 
real feeling fer the art, he played nothing but trifling pieces for their amuse- 
ment, and was insensible even toihelr flattery. )Vhen called upon to dis- 
play the astonishing prematurity of his powers before the Emperor Francis 
the First, he said to his Majesty, with, a simplicity that must have been 
somewhat frightful at court, not Mr. Wa^nselt here? We must send for 
him i he undenteniM the The Emperor s<mt fbr Wagenseil, who took 

his Majesty's place by thd" side of the performer. “ Sir," said Mozart, 1 
am going toplay ope of your concertos ; yoa must turn over the leaves for 
me." The Imperor Joseph the Second said to him once, speaking of his 
opera the Enlevement du Serail, ** My dear Mozart, this is too fine for my 
ears there are too many notes.’^ ** I beg your Majesty’s pardon," replied 
Mozart, there are just as mai^ as are necessary." — See the Lives of 
HaJ^n and Mozart." The genius of Haydn was not pf this self-sufficing and 
jafidbinicat turn. He was eminently loyal and orthodox, — the reason, no 
doubt, why the Quarterly Review mentions his parting with his wife„ and 
** attaching himself to the societ;^ of Signora porplli," with so much indif- 
ference, or rather a tone**of approbation ^ **Besh and blood," they ^ay, 
** could no longer bear it." We have no sort of objectioD^ for our parts, if 
this was the case ; especial]^ as his wife was " a prude and a devotee," who 
ina^e htm' write irngBses folP’the monks; whereas Signota Borelii was a 

lovely" woman*, who sympathized in his pursuits till she died. But how 
tM Quafi^y Revieweis all ^ with their conventional consciences, 
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them to the misery of prefenrmg any thing German to the 
least thing Italian. 

• The Genoese are not a musical specimen of the Italians ; 
but the* national talent seems lurlLing wherever you go. The 
most beggarly minstrel gets another to make out a harmony 
♦with him, on some sort of an instrument, if only a gourd 
with a string or two. Such at least appeared tp me a strange- 
looking “ wild-fowl ” of a J&ddle, which a nmn was strum- 
ming the other day, — or rather a gourd stuck upon a long 
fiddle of deal. Perhaps you know of such an instrument.^ 
I think I have seen something like it in pictures. They all 
sing out their words distinctly, some accompanying them- 
selves all the while in the guitar style, others putting in a 
symphony now and then, even if it be nothing better than 
two notes always the same. There is one blind beggar who 
seems an enthusiast for Rossift. Imagine a sturdy-looking 
fellow in rags, laying his hot face against his fiddle, rolling 
his blind eyeballs against the sunshine, and vociferating with 
all the true opeu**mouih and syllabical particularity of the 

we leave it to themselves to explain, and shall be glad to hear. As the 
singers say, we shall he all attention.” They are bound to cant in their most 
choral style, to make amends for this iacautious and profane ebullition, — 
tins €xtrarcath£dr(m chaunt, — ^Oiis whistle in churcb-time ; as strange as if a 
Bishop, instead of the Athanasian creed, or rathi^r the Seventh Command* 
ment, were to strike up *• In the merry month of May ” (See an artide on 
the Livite abovementioned, in the Review for October, tSlt.) 

The example of Mozart might be instructive to German men of ta- 
lent, who do not blush to fall in with aH the nonsense of the Allied Sovereigns. 
How delightful would it be, for instance, if m! Gentz, when about to write 
6ome legislation under his master’s Oye, were to say, ** Is Mr. Bentham here ? 
we must send for him : he understands the thjpg.” Or ifjthe Emperor should 
say to him, " My dear Gentz,' this is too free for my notions : there are too 
many popul^ provisions,”— for M. Gentz to answer, 1 beg y^r^M^jesty’s 
pardon t there ikt jiiiit as as are nec^ 
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Itidlttts, iftspart -of oneof the tluejts' of that lively Thaater, 
His companion having his eye-sight and being therefore' not 
so vivacious, sings his part with a sedater vigour ; Ihbugh'evea 
tvhen the former is singing a solo, I have heard himi throw 
in somte unisons' at intervals, as if his help Were equally 
wanting to the blind man,' vocal as well as corporal. * 

■ Among the novelties fhht impfess a stranger in Italy, I 
have not before noticed the vivacity prevalent among all 
classes of people. The gesticulation is not French. It has 
jan air Of greatei simplicity and sincerity, and has more to do 
with the eyes, and expression of countenance. But after 
being used to it, the English - must look like a nation of 
scomers and prudes. When serious, the women will walk 
with a certain piquant'stateliness, evidently the same which 
impressed the ancient as Vrel^ss modern poets of Italy, Vir- 
gil in particular; but it has no haughtiness. You might 
imagine them walking up to a dance, or priestesses of Venus 
approaching a temple. When lively, their manner out of 
dpors is that of our liveliest women within. If they make a 
quicker movement than usual, if they recognise a friend, for 
iustmice, or ctiill out to somebody, or dispatch somebody 
wiril a message, riiey have all the life, simplicity, and uncon- 
sciousness of the happiest of our young, women, who are at 
ease in their gardes or parks. I mnst add, that since I 
. have known more of Genoa, I have fo|ind out that it pos- 
sesses multitudes of handsome Women ; and what surprised 
me, many of thepi with beaurifnl northern complexions. But 
an finish lady tells titat for this latter discovery I am 
indebted to short sight. This is probable. '^^You know 
^ttt 1 hate often been in raptures at faces that have passed 
mjl'in iiimdon, Vkbse otily faults were being very coarse and 
i^^ligEisiderHily l^ous. ‘ But never mind. It is not desirable to 
• andvwhere Bie. mouth is 
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sweet and the eyea intelligent, there is alliraytHlie took of 
beauty with me. Now I have seen heaps of such faces in 
jGenAa. The superiority of the women over the men is in- 
deed remarkable, and is to be accounted for' perhaps by the 
latter being wrapt and screwed up in money-getting. Yet 
•it is just the reverse, I understand, at Naples ; and the Nea- 
politans ate accused of being as sharp at a; bargain as any 
body. What is certain, however, from the testimonies of all 
I have met with, is, that in almost all parts of Italy, gentility 
of appearance is on the side of the females. The rarity of a, 
gentlemanly look in the men is remarkable. The common- 
ness of it among women of all classes, is equally so. Now 
the former was certainly not the case in 5ld times, if we are 
to trust the portraits handed down to us ; nor indeed could 
it easily have been believed, if left upon record. What is 
^ the cause then of this extraoreflnary degeneracy ? Is it, after 
all, an honourable one to the Italians ? Is it that the men, 
thinking of the moral and political situation of their country, 
and so long habituated to feel themselves degraded, acquire 
a certain instinctive carelessness and contempt of appear- 
ance ; while the women, on the other hand^npre taken up 
with their own affairs, with the consciousness of beautyf and 
the flattery which is more or less always paid them, have 
retained a greater . portion of their self-possession and 
ekeem ? The alteigition, whatever it is owing to, is of the 
worst kind. The want of gentility is not supplied; as it so 
often is with uSj, by a certain homely simplicity and manli- 
ness, tpiite'as'^good in its way* smd, better, where the foriner 
does not include the better part of it; The appearance, to 
use a modexni cant phrase^^^bas a certain rajfftshnes$ in it, like 
that of a suspicious-looking fellow in Englafld, wto louiiges 
about with his hat;on,one side, and a flower in his mouth*, 
Nor is it at all confiq^d to men in tradef whethlr liigh or 
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lo#; the same time I must obsei^, that all men, 

high or low (with the exceptimia, of course, that take place 
in every case) are notoriously given to pinching and sdvingi 
keeping their servants upon the lowest possible allowance, 
and eating as little as may be themselves, with the excep- 
tion of thdr hivourite minestra, of which I will speak pre-' 
sently, and' which beinfr k cheap as well as favourite dish, 
they goblde in a sufficient quantity to hinder tlieir absti- 
nence.in other things firom being regarded as tlie effect of 
, temperance. In Pisa, the great good of life is a hot supper ; 
but at Pisa and Genoa both, as in “ the city ” with us, if 
you overhear any thing said in the streets, it is generally 
about money. C&atrim, soldi, and lire, are discussii^ at 
every step. 1 do not know how the case may have been in 
Spmn of late years. It (s certainly better now. But a 
stranger, full of the Italian poets and romances, is surprised 
to find southern sunshine overgrown with this vile scurf. 
One tiiinks sometimes thkt men woirid not know what to do 
with thqir time, if- it were not for that succession of petty 
excitements, which consffttttes the essence of 

^Kke a good-hnnmured mvention of nature to 

savt the liiifKn''j^rt of mankind from getting tired to death 
with thmselves. But we know, from- a comparison of dif- 
ferent times and natiims^'. that this is not the case. The 
dandng*Afir{&an and the dozing Asiatic equally suffice'd 
with a hnndredth part Of it ; and the greater activity of the 
Eun^^ean has, in times qtdte as aetive and agreat deal more 
heaitby nmd pleasurtdtlO, dtspensedwith at leadt half of it, 
devoti^ the testof his houfa ' to'spotfa' mid sodiety. Mam- 
toon has tmdoohtedly heen rite godof tlmse later times ; and 
plfilOs<^l^ wil^kavh a harder tadc. m displacing him,< than 
it has hod in slmking the^trong holds of his collei^e, Su- 
piohititt^ : for thplagh then ctmnot sem^' God and Mammon” 
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togethdt' (a truth which the Mammcmites are. always practi- 
cally disputing, in the very teeth of their own alleged "doc- 
trine^) they can serve Superstition tast enough. Selfishness 
is the soul of both, as mqn^ formed the inside of Dagon. I 
believe, for my part, that both the causes above-mentioned 
have had great effect in forming the charaii^r of the modem 
Italians ; but 1 believe also that the greatest of all (and I 
need not hesitate to mention it to a man of Catholic stock, 
out of the pale of the Pile’s dominion) is the extraordi- 
nary blight tiiat has been thrown in the course of time over ^ 
all the manlier part of the' Italian character, by the notorious 
ill example, chicanery, worldliness, and. petty feeling of all 
sorts, exhibited by the Court of Rome. I do not allude to 
the present Pope; and a Pope. here and there is of course 
to be excepted. I believe the reigning Pontiff is -a well- 
meaning, obstinate old gentleman enough, whom events have 
rendered a little romantic ; a character which is nobleness 
itself compared with t^tof the majority of his brethren, 
or indeed with most characters. But the Italians, for cea- 
turies, have been accustomed to see the most respected pert- 
sons among them, and amcred Court, full of p^estand 
most selfish vices ^ and if they have instinctively lost their 
respect for the persons, they have still seen these persons 
the most flourishing, among them, and have been taught by 
their example to aui^e a distinction between belief and prac- 
tice, that would startle the saving grace 'bf the most impu- 
dmrt of Calvinists. Prom what I have seen myself (and I 
would not mention it if it had aotheen corroborated by others 
who have resided in Italy several years) ffiere is a prevailing 
contempt of truth in this country, that would astonish even 
an oppressed Iriehman. It forms an awful' comment upon 
those dangers, of caUieitmng people into> insinoetky, which 
Mr. Bentham has pomted out in bis Ghnroh-^f-E^&ndism. 
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We are far enough, God knows, frdm this iiniyemlily of evil 
yet. May strch writers always be found to preserve us from • 
it ! See Mr. Shelley’s admirable prefece to the tragedy 
the Cenci, where the religious nature of this profanation of 
truth is pointed out with equal acuteness and eloquence. ' I 
have heard instances of falsehood, not only among money'- 
getters, but among “ ladies and gentlemen’^ in ordinary, so 
extreme, so childish, and apparently so unconscious of wrong, 
that th© very excess of it, however shocking in one respect, 
relieved one’s feelings in another, and shewed how much 
*iiwght be done by proper institutions to exalt the character 
of a people naturally so ingenuous and so ductile. The great 
Italian virtues^ under their present governments, arc being 
catholic, not being " taken in” by others, and taking in every 
body else. Persons employed to do the least or the great- 
est jobs, .will alike endeavour to cheat you through thick and 
thin. It is a perpetual warfare, in which you are at last 
obliged to fight in self-defence. If you pay any body what 
he asks you, it neVer enters into his imagination that you do 
it finm any thing but folly. You are pronounced a mhtchione 
(a ninny) one of their greatest terms of reproach. On the 
other hand, if you battle well through your bargain, a per- 
version of the natural principle of self-defence leads to a 
feeling of real respect for you. A dispute may arise ; the 
man may grin, stare, threaten, and pour out torrents of rea- 
sons aud injured itoocesnce, as they always do ; but be firm, 
and he goes aw^ay equally angry and admiring. If you take 
tiiemlh/iloubtless the adnaimtion as well as the anger is still 
in proportion, like that of the gallant knights of old when 
they were beaten ih single combat ^ An English lady 
told nEws an amdsinl^. story^ihe other day, which will shew you 
^lihe spirit of nthtter at once, A "friend of hers at Pisa 
in^h% habit Of d^ing with a man, whose knaveries, as 
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oisual^ compelled her to keep a reaeomble eye to her side of 
the bargain. She said to this man one day, Ah, so-*and-so, 
.po dOubt you think me a great nmchioiie'^ The mgn, at this 
speech,' put on a look of the sincirest deference and respect; 
«^nd iu a tone of deprecation, not at all intended, as you might 
•^suppose, for a grave joke, but for the most setions thing in 
the world, replied, Mindnotte! No! E gran furhahi '' — 
You a nimiy J Oh no. Ma'am : you are a great ihiefT^) This 
man was a Jew : but, then what dealer in Italy is not ? They 
say, that Jews cannot find a living in Genoa. I know of 
one, however,, who both lives and gets fat. I asked him one* 
day to direct me to some one vi^ho dealt in a particular article. 
He did so ; adding, in an under tone, and clapping his finger 
at the same tiling against his nose, He'll ask you such and 
such a sum for it ; but take care you don't pay it ihou^i." The 
love of getting and saving pervades all classes of the communi- 
ty, the female part, Imwever,,! have no doubt, much less than 
the male. The love of ornament, as well as a more generous 
passion, interferes, ,TKe men seem to believe in nothing but 
the existence of power, and as they cannot attain to it in its 
grander shapes, do all they can to accumulate a bit of it in 
its meanest. The women retain a better and more redeem- 
ing faitb ; and yet every thing is done tp spoil them. Cicis- 
beism (of which I will tell you more at another opportunity) 
is the conseqU&ce of a state of society, more nonsensical in 
fact than itself, though less startling to#. the present habits of 
the world ; but it is managed in the worst possible manner; 
and, singularly enough# is; almfigt^as ^oss, more formal, and 
quite aa hypocritical what it^Sisplaces. It is a stupid 
system. The poorer the people, the less of course it takes 
place among them i but as. the husband*. ii» all has the 
most to do for his family, taad is the persoft least cared for, 
he is iesolved,to,.get what he can before, mairingfe,; and ? 
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rite custom prevails among tfae poorest, by which no girl can 
get tnarried> unless ishe brings a certain dowry. • Unmarried 
females are also watched with excee^ng strictness ; abd i^. 
order to obtain at once a Ifiisband and freedom, every nerve 
is strained to get this important dowry. Daughters scrape 
up and servants pilfer for it. If they were not obliged ta 
pmament themselves, an a help towards their object, I do 
not know whether even the natural vanity of youth would 
not be sacrificed, and girls hang out rags as a proof of their 
hoard, instead of the outward and visible sign” of crosses 
'and ear-rings. Dress, however, disputes the palm with sav- 
ing ; and as a certain consciousness of their fine eyes and 
their natural graces survives every thing else among southern 
womankind, you have no <^nception of th^high band with 
which the humblest fenudes carry it at a dance or an even- 
ing party. Hair dressed up, white gowns, .satins, flowers, 
fans, and gold ornaments, all form a part of the glitter of the 
evening, amidst have no doubt) as groat, and perhaps as 
graceful a profusion of compliments add love-making, as takes 
place in the most privileged ball-rooms. Tet it is twenty to 
one, that nine out of tm persons in the room have dirty 
stockings on, and shoes out at heel.' Nobody thinks of sav- 
ing up articles of that description ; and they are too useful, 
and not shetvy enough, tb be cared for ea jmsant. Therefore 
Italian girls may often enough be well compared to flowers ; 
-—with head and b<M}ieS‘ 'all ornament, their feet are very 
likely in the earth ; and thus they go nodding forth for sale, 
“ growing, blowing, asd all Jiiive.”> A foolish Enghsh servant 
whom we btought out ^th us,. f^l an absolute, rage of 

je^ousy at seeinif my wife givc a cvown of flowers to a young 
Italian one, who was going to a dance. The latter, who is of 
the most respedtable sort, and looks as^ lady-like a8» you 
please wltei dressed, roomved the with gratitude, 
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though without mirprim; but of them were struck 
speechless, when, in addition to {the crown, my wife gave 
her a" pair of her own shoes and Otoekings. They were 
doubtless the triumph of the evefihing. Next day we heard 
accounts of the beautiful dancing, — jo( Signor F. the 
English valet opening the ball with the handsome chandler’s- 
shop woman, &c. and Our poor countrywoman was ready to 
expire. * , 

As the miscellaneous poetry Of Alheri is little known in 
England, I will take this occasion of Sending you the com- 
mencement of a satire of his on money-getting* I was going * 
to translate the whole of it, but it turned olf into allusions 
of too local a nature. He does not spare the English ; though 
he would have fopnd some distinction, I trust, between us and 
the Dutch, in this matter, could he have heard the^shouts 
sent up the other day upon Change in honour of the Spanish 
patriots, and seen the willingness which nine tenths of us 
evince to open our purses in behalf of that glorious cause. 
May God speed it, and contrive to make all our rich men as 
much poorer, and our poor as much richer, as they ought to 
be ! But I am forgetting my satire* The close of the ex- 
tract, 1 think, presents a very ludicrous image* 

f- 

E in te pur,, d’ogni lucro Idolo ingordo 
lifome di questo aecolo borsale, 

Un pocoliu la penna mia qur lordo, : 

Ch’ordnggi tantoj oltre il dj^r/prevale 
<u»iacato oulto, ouda U bei, 

Dritt’ cbe ti saetti alcwa mio strale. 

Figlio di mezza libertade, il sei ; 

il niego io giiii;. ina injun mostiarti paidrft 
Vo* di servaggio doppio e d’usi rei. 
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Ec'6o, ingoidbri ha di prtipoteiiti s^ikdre 
La magra Eoropa i mari tutti/e'mille 
Terre farA di pianto e di sangue adre. 

t 

Sian beltigere genti, o sian tranquille, 
Ahbiano o no metalli, in<^aco, o pepe, 
Di selve sieno o abitator di ville, 

Stuzzicar tutti densi, 'ovutnque repe 
Quest’ ittsetto tiraniiico Europeo, 

Per impinguar le sua femelich’ epe. 


Stupidi e inguisti, noi sprezziam I’Ebrfo, 

Che compra e vendee, e rende e conpra, e vendej 
Ma siam ben noi popol pid vile e reo . 


Che, non contentr a quanto il suoi ci rende, 
Dejl’ altmi ladris ove il furar sia lieve, 
Facoiaip pel globo tutto a chi pid prende. 


Taccio del sangue Atnerican, cni bene 
L’atroce Ispano ; e li vitto a^l’ Indi tolto 
Dair Anglo, che il suo vitto £^1* Indi devc. 


Se in fasce orrende al nascer suo rawolto 
Mostrar volessi il rio commercio, or fora 
11 mio sermone (e invan) prolisso molto. 

Basta ben so), che* la^saaifkiTani^ d’ora 
Per me si illustri, appalesando il come 
L’iniqua<Europa suo laidezze indorai * 
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Annichillate^ impoverit^ o dome , 

Par lei le .genii di remote spi^ge>< 

* Di alloro wo, di liaccald le cMome, 

* ^ 

Orniamle, &o. &c# 

Yes, glutton of the land arid sca^ 

This jmrsy age^a deity, ^ 

1^11 dirt my pen a^vhile- with thee. / 

.•V 

For since this gloating in a purser 

Which blinds mankind, grows worse and worse, 

^Tis fit I ^nite thee witili a verse- 

Half-freedom's child, I know thou art : 
ril prove thee father, ere we part. 

Of two-fold slavery and no heart. 

Lo, dry-dmwn Europe sends her brood 
Of traders out, like a new flood, ^ 

To sow the earth with tears and blood. 

Whether a land's <it war or peace> 

Produces metals, tops, or teas. 

Or lives in towns, or villages, , 

This vermin, mightiest thing alive^ 

Makes them all hercU drive. 

To Mten up it's.h*ii3p^giy-hive/ 

Unjust and staipid, we despise 

The Jew that buys, and sells, and buys. 

As if we anted otherwise i ^ 
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Nay, we are worse; fotTOt ccmten^ 
liike other thieves, with a home rent. 

We rob on every continent. 

I pai^ t;he*Ameiicans that bled' 

Pdr Spain’s fierce thirst, and English bread, 

Tom from the Indians it should feed : 

* ' . 

Were 1 to track through all his woes 
The monster to his swaddling doilies, 

Whiftre I should end, God only know^. 

Enough for me, if I can tear ^ 

The mask ofif now, and show the care 
Europe takes to be thought fair. 

How should we crown her, having trod 
''Whide tuitions dbwn for this her,god ? 

With' laurel? No, — with salted cod. 

This species of dried fish being greatly in requmt in Ca- 
tholic cotmtrtes, the in^ge becom^ very ludicrous to an 
Italian. There is a pi^tiety, and yet a beinitiful want of 
propriety in it. Were Satirists to strike coins as well as 
verses, a head of Italy some chhturies hmice, with a crown 
of dried fish on it, would puzde the antiquaries. 

If Italy is famous at present for a^ two things, it is for cicis- 
beism and mtuara. 'Whmpmr yon find shops, you see baskets 
full of a yellour stuff, made 'np in stripes iikie tape, and * 

tied up iU bundles. This'ds the main ccnnpound of ndnestra, 
or to use the Neapolitan term, your old acquaintance maca- 
fOm. I oeed not ekphin the nhtnre of it to you ; but some 
of yoni^^orr rcadmn mayeii^ to be infinmed, that it is 
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nothing but common paste, made up into inteminable pipes. 
Much of it is natuhdiy of d yellowish colour, but the<3e- 
noese>die it deeper with sa£[ron. When made into a soup it 
is called mbmtra, and mi^ed sometimes with meat, some- 
times with oil or butter, but always^^if it*is to be had, with 
grated cheese, and that cheese Parmesan. An Italian has 
no notion of eating any thing plaii^ he cannot have his 
minestra and his oil, he is thrown out of all his calculations, 
physical and moral. He h^s a great abstract respect for 
fasting ; but fights hard for an indulgence. The Genoese 
in particular, being but Canaanites or borderers in Italy, and 
accustomed to profane intercourse by their maritime situa- 
tion, as well as to an heterodox appetite by their industry 
and sea-air, appear to be extremely restive on the subject of 
fasting. They make pathetic representations to the Arch- 
bishop respecting beef and pudding, and allege their health 
and their household econonues. Fish is Iwkily dear. I 
have now before >^9’ Oenoeae Gazette of the 6th February 
last, in which there is an extract from the circular of the 
Archbishop respecting the late Lent indulgences. He says, 
that “ the Holiness of Our Lord ” (for so the Pope is. styled) 
" has seen with the greatest displeasure, that the ardent 
desire which he has always nourished ” (an auk ward word !) 
“ of Restoring the ancient rigour of Lent, is again rendered 
of no efiTeet, by representa^ns which he finds it impossible 
to resist.” He therefore permits the inhabitants of the Arch- 
bishop’s diocese to make “ope meal a-day of eggs and 
white-mpa^ (lattiouu). ^ng |^t; and such of them as 
have r^y.lieed ofiLithe use oiTfifesh:” but he tays, that 
this latter pepujsffflp leuv*** a heavy load on his ccm* 
science,” and that ha positively forbids the promiscuous use 
of flesh fish. I must add, for my, that I think the 
Pope has reason in this roasting, pf eggs. , In , all eountnes 
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the devil (to speak after the received theory of good and ill) 
seems to provide for a due diminution of health and happi- 
ness by something m the shape of meat and drink.* The 
northern nations exasperate their bile with beer, the southern 
with oil, and all \i%th letter and meat. I would swear, that 
Dante was a gi*eat eater of minestru. Poor Lord Castle-r 
reagh (for yuw wilPfeadlly believe, that in the abstract, and 
setting asid^^ his Six Acts and other tyrannous doings, the 
Liberal can pity even him) had had his buttered toast, I see, 
served up for breakfast the day he killed himself ; a very 
* mock-heroic help, I allow, towards a political catastrophe ; 
but not the less likely for that. If wars have been made, 
and balaxices of powder overturned, by a quarrel about a pair 
of gloves, or a tap of the fan from a king's mistress, it is 
little to expedite the death of a minister by teazing his hy- 
pochondres with fried butter. 

God bless you and all iriends. If I write another word, 
my illegitimate signature will stare the j^o&tman in the face. 

P*S. Nothing which has here been said upon the faults 
of the Italians, can of course prejudice those finer characters 
among them, who, by the very excess of the corruptions 
and foreign oppression they see on all sides, are doily ex- 
cited more and more to a patriotic wish to get rid of them. 
Yolimay rest satisfied, that the multitude of these characters 
is daily increasing. I have just lit upon a sonnet of Alfieri's, 
by which it appears that llie Genoese in his time were as fast 
bc^nd in the Styx of supei^tion at of money-getting. It is 
not so now al any rate folds ajfe neither so strong nor 

so numerous. — ^The first qaatrain is * a fine* and true picture 
of city. 
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TO CiENOA^ 

STobil'cittu, die delle Lignri ottde 

Liede u spccdiio^ in t^emhiantie altera tanto^ 

E, torrejriando al cid da curve jjHpon<#e> 

Fni scorn o ai luonti, ondo hai da tergo ammanto; 

A liie moli .suporbe, a cui sccoSide *“ ^ 

IMuir altre It aha d'nmal/are ha il vanto, 4, 
i)<{i nUadini tuoi ch^ iton rispontle 
1/aspetto, il cor, Taliua, o I’ingogno alquaiito? 

sudato, die aduiiasti c aduni, 
i^uoi 8opj>ellir con minor eosto in grotte 
Ove a»eondon so steasi e / hr digiuni, 

'Pile ricliezze non spese, eppur corrotte, 

I 'an diguoranza un denso velo agli uni ; 
triuperstizion lien gli ultri ; u tutU notte. 

Pioinl city, that by the Ligurian aea 
SitLcst as at a mirror, lofty and fair; 

And towering Iroiu thy curving banks in air, 

Scornost tho mountains tiiat attend on thee ; 

Why, w ith such structures, to which Italy 
Hus nothing else, though glorious, to compare, 

Hast thou not souls, ^vith something like a share. 

Of look, hcait, spirit, and mgenuity ? 

Bettor to bui7 at once (’twould cost time less) 

I'hy golden-sw eating Heaps, cramped from light. 

They attd their pineVd fasts ply their old distress. ^ 
Thy rotting wealtH, unspent, like a thick^ blight. 
Clouds the close eyes of these : — dark hands oppress 
With iftipcTstitiou those : — ^and all night* 

VoL. II. V 
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K UMAN natute is in geneiijal fond of riddles. We delight 
to unravel a knotty point, and we study with the greatest 
pleasure those characters, whose ruling feeling w^e do not 
entirely comprehend. They obligp us to disentangle our 
ideas with delicate precision, and to make subtle differences, 
at once exercising our talents and our patience. It is for 
this reason, in a great ‘rne^ure, that many books have 
been written about RoVisseau, His sensibility, hw genius. 
Ills pride, his alleged ingratitude and subsequent tpadness, 
have made him one of the most interesting personages of mo- 
dern times: the misreppsentations of his enemies haye^iven 
a spur to our reseUrches and we may safely assert that wc 
know more of his character and actions than his contempo- 
raries : just as we are better acquainted with the course of af 
river, looking down on it from a distant emineiuie, than sit- 
ting on its banks, listening to the murmur of its waters. 
From the character of E^ousseau, our attention has been 
turned to that of his friends ; we have become familiar with 
them also, and the merits of Diderot, Grimms Madame 
crEpinay, and Tberesie, have undergone a severe scrutiny, 
and their f^^hood or truth huw i^eived their merited^ 
judgment. 

Among these last, no one more excites our sympathy than 
Madame d^Hoiitetdt, the object of his passidhate love and 
the cause of so many of his misfortunes. Madamo dlHou- 
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tetot was a woman of talent, and of the gentlest and most 
affectionate disposition. But unpretending and, unnoticed, 
we should probably never have heard of her esi$ten/io but 
for tile passionate remenj^rance of Rousseau. It-ds the at- 
tribute of genius to gift with immortality all the objects, it 
deigns, to hallow by its touch. The mdnory of the feelings 
of the heart, however amiable and prized, expires wiili that 
heart which wa^ their shrine. But genius cannot die. The 
present moment passes with tlie sun that hastens to its re- 
pose in the deep; and oblivion, like night, descends upon 
its world of suffering, enjoyment, or thought^ did not genius 
prolong it to an eternity. The wisest hand down to us the 
actions of the best. When the chain of such spirits is snapt 
we emphatically call those times the Dark Ages we turn 
shuddering from a time when rnen acted, but were unable to 
reoprd their .acts, '^d we seek with fresh avidity those re- 
mains of bur fellow creatures which are more lasting tlian 
regal mausoleums, and more akin to our nature than the 
very^body^ preserved in a thousand folds of the embalmer s 
cloth. 

It on Rousseau's account therefore that we feel curious 
concerning^ the character of Madame d^Hohtetot. But while 
satisfyii^ "that curiosity we become interested on her own 
account, and Uthough she has left little behind her by which 
fvye may trace her life, yet we arp touchfjl and pleased, and 
finish b|r .declaring her worthy for hex own sake of that at- 
'which we at fi|>t bestowed on her for another’s. 
^isMhe^^^phie-Franydse de jja Live de BeUegarde was 
the daugl^lp of M. 4|lf1^|pgarde, Fartoer-Geixeral, and the 
father pf ^^Epinay* , d’Epipay and she were 

||;||j:efore si^prs-in-law, mib lived together under the same 
r^f un^l ^e.;datter. MademPiselle de la 

Live boi^ in thP year 1730 ; she was five years younger 
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than her sister-in-law ; and fiwin her earliest years was dis- 
tinguished by her sensibility, her gaiety, and her talent. 
Loving every one, she was much beloved ; and this extrdor- 
dyiarj? tenderness of disposition which characterised her in- 
fancy, continued to adorn her to end of. her life. She 
was married in the yeftr 1747 to the Count d’Houtetot. The 
preliminaries of this marriage are a ,f urious specimen of the 
manners of the age. Madame d’lSpinay describes Count 
d*Houtet6t as “ a young nobleman without fortune ; twenty- 
two years of age ; a gamester by profession ; as ugly as the 
devil, and of low rank in the army ; in a word, ignorant, and 
apparently formed by nature to continue so." She says 
furtlier, that when she first heard of the proposal she could 
not have restrained her laughter, had she not feiired that the 
consequences of this ridiculous affair would render her sister- 
in-law unhappy. In addition to this, it is affirmed-Uiat at 
the moment of his marriage Count d’Houtetfit was passion- 
ately attached to another woman,,- to.whora he was Unable to 
unite himself. 

Such circumstahees offend and e^en disgust those who are 
accustomed to look upon any disposal of the person of woman, 
however legalized,, as disgriiijeful, unless it be sanctioned by 
the feelings of the heart. The individual character of Sophie 
is the redeemiftg ore amidst this loam ; her acknowledged 
excellence attaches ns to her, and we desire to follow her 
through her path otlife, tb' tead a new page in the volume of 
human nature, and to ,fice how this amiable and ^fted crea- 
ture conducted herself in circumstances the most tiiffavhurablo 
to the dcvelopement of the nohi^f virtues bf our nature. 
The passions of Sophie were iit nepc^e; she therefore per- 
mitted herself to he disposed? of according to the jcustoms of 
her country, though her unsophisticated nature shttddeH#at 
the formation of a tie, intended to be the deai^t lidk'aiUUng 
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human' beingfi, on Ihis occasioli degraded to little other than 
u'tai^gible chain. 

The propoisal of marriage was made on the part of Count 
d*Hontet6t by M. de Rinville/ his distant relation. 
Ballcgarde declared thailf his first wish was to ptease his 
daughter, and agreed to meet the young Count the next dAy 
at a dinner given by M. de Rinville, where the young people 
should be introduced to each other. The family of Belle- 
garde were present at tfcis meeting, and found assembled at 
• the house of M. de Rinville. the Marquess and Marchioness 
d’Hdutetot^ the young Count their son, and a whole host of 
relations. The Marchioness rose eagerly to receive them ns 
tiiey entered, ahd embraced them all with cordiality. The 
first introduction over, she took the young vSophie aside, 
talked to her', complimented her, and was struck with sud- 
den admiration of her attractions and understanding. At 
table the young jieople w^ere placed near each other, and the 
pArent^ df the bridegroona^ seized upon M. de Bellegarde. 
They w^iti determined to take the poor^girl by storm ; they 
employed every art to cajole her and her relations, and soli- 
cited an immediate j^es or no to thj^ir proposition. Sophie 
blushed, and was praised, her father was ci^tressed, and Ma- 
dame d^Bsclavelle (the mother of Madarfi^s d^Epinay) alone 
retarded the final decision. She turned to the. lady of the 
hotise, saying r " It appears to me. Madam, that M. de Rin- 
vllle li to6 liasty in this aftair. 'ttie particulars are not suf- 
ficiently arranged for our young friends to decide; and ii^ in 
of an union, 'they should become mutually at^ 
Whed, and obatades shjjBjd aftc afise’"^--^. — You are 

quite ^ItokimtSa^v de Rinville, dapping his hands ; 

Wi^irtial forever! Wo had beRet first arrange the 
and wldle we are thus engaged, the yoifiig people 
may conrariiiii^lnd become baiter acquainted ; that’s the best 
♦ a ' . . 
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way! that’s the best way!” fheit taking the parents of the 
young Count by the hand^ he led them to a comer near M. 
de Bellegarde and Madame d’Bsclavelle, calling out to>the 
ypunger part of the company : “ Amuse yourselves, my 
dears ; -we are going to employ mj^elres in.hnding means 
to render you both happy.” The fortune of the young Count 
was then declared, and the old Countess d’Houtet&t» regard- 
ing the relations of Sophie with eager spl^citude, cried ; " I 
understand nothing of business ; but I give all I have to 
give, and above all, my diamonds : — ^mydiamonds, Sir, which 
are very fine. I do not know their exact value ; but I will 
give them all to my daughter-in-law, independent of my ‘ 
son.” — “ This, my good friend,” said M. de. Rinville to M. 
de Bellegarde, “ is a very handsome present, and jvhat is 
more, very handsomely bcstow'ed. What say you to our 
propositions ?” M. de Bellegarde declared himSdf satisfied, 
but still insisted on consulting the happiness of bis^ daughter. 
He was interrapted by an eulogiupi on the young Count': his 
wife, it was declared, must be fhe most fortunate of women. 
M. de Bellegarde was overcome : be stated the dowry of his 
daughter, and M. de Rinville instantly demanded that the 
contract should be signe4 that evening, the first banns pub- 
lished on the''^l|bwing Sunday, dispensatio%.for the rest 
procured, kud the nuptials celebrated ou Mohday. The 
iamilyof ii’Houtetfit applauded this arrangement; the rela- 
tions of Sophie h«iltttated,'‘but the importuni^ of the oflScious 
M. 4e Rinville was triumphant. The famiUe| of both par- 
ties were assembled ; all unknown one to the other, they 
looked on each other with distru^, whik'^ the. reserve, '”Su^i-> 
ckn, and anxiety, mspired by sdrsudden aaevtmt, gave them 
all an air of i^uptdity. The marriage-articles were lead^ the 
Mardaioness presentfed Sophie with two cases ^ ^tunqMuk, 
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ti^ was signed^ the s(,3sembly .went to supper, and 

thejafuurrii^ was fixed foif the following Monday. 

»]>nring this short interval, xuinonrs not very creditable to 
faaa^ily of d’Houtetot reached the ears of M. d. Bollegarde^ 
but it was too h^te ; the fate of Sophie was decided. She 
W4^ passive during the arrangement of the contract, but hei’ 
spirits became agitated as the decisive moment approached. 
If she appeared thoughtless and gay in company, yet she 
wept in secret. It waSj;On the eve of her marriage that she 
saw Rousseau for the first time. She shewed him the suite 
of looms that had been prepared for her, and conversed with 
* him for a long time with that fascinating ease that was na- 
tural to her. The next morning, when Madame d’Epmay 
assijited at her toilette, she was very sorrowful, and had 
been weeping bitterly. She wras going to live among stran- 
gers, and to submit her future happineets to the guidance of 
a man she hardly knew by sight. 

,She manned, and became one of that society which has 
been handedrdown to us as u model of all that we can know 
of eluant, refined, well-informed and amusing, — but over 
which, the strange mode in which tl|eir domestic ties were 
mranged casts an air of heartlessoess and intrigUe. The 
conduct' (jf: Madame d’Houtetut was influence by the opi- 
nions those araand her; but she was nevmthelesstun- 
b|tpM(d|ied by, those cardinal defects; and every ond'of every 
pSffty ptites .in celebratit^ the wa^th of her heart and the 
almost chiltKi^ ingenuousness of her nature. ' Her person 
an4^^Ma«^rha‘r;e.l)een so vividly 4«$«ar»bed, that we < feel 
aniii^^llpefl^bw^ wad th^ her form 'flitted before ns as we 
It i^ppl^llper. ^?She Was not handsome. Her fece 
forehead, <low, her.fioSe l8ige,-!dier com- 
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this irregularity of feature wasi compensated by the vivacity 
and sweetness of her expression^ Her person wind remarka- 
bly elegant, her hands and arms feir, her feet small, and She 
d^noed with extreme grace. She was vivacious, absent 
eveii, frank, and unaffected; hermit was spontaneous and 
h^r imagination lively. Her soul was penetrated and made 
up of love. This unrestrained affectionateness of her dispo- 
sition was indeed her characteristic. Giyen up to the enjoy- 
ment of the emotions of her heart, she never permitted her 
ill-wishers to liave the satisfaction of exciting in any degree 
a mutual sentiment in her pure and angerless mind. Her 
intellect was richly adorned by every talent, but her natural 
modesty prevented her from making any display. Possessed 
of groat poetical talent, she neither ])ublished nor permitted 
her friends to make copies of her verses : she probably shrunk 
from any competition of wit with St. Lambert, who Was a 
Poit de Compagnie, and whose laboured and dull productions 
form a striking contrast with simple and spirited effu- 
sions. Both Rousseau and St.^ Lambert have left descrip- 
tions of her character. The one by the latter is almost the 
only passage of interest ip his supei'ficial Cathechisme 
Universelle.” She has devoted herself,” he says, from^ 
infancy to the pleasure of loving, and has enjoyed all the 
happiness which an affectionate nature can bovstow. She is 
passionately attached to all who are amiable in her own fa- 
mily and among her friends ; and the ingratitude and trea- 
chery with which her , sentiments have been repaid, have not 
diminished the strength of her affecticns^ but, only forced 
her tO'Ofoange their object* She {jas hated those whom 

she has ceased to love ; and she desffes more to be assured 
of the happiness of her friends than of their atmehment to 
her. Gratitude, benevolence, apd generosrfy, are her attri- 
butes ; and now in the flower of womanhood^, she* preserves 
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all the artlessness and candour of a child. Her under*- 
standing ia penetrating, just, and delicate ; but she has ab- 
staftied from all abstruse studies. She delights in the fine 
arts, and writes verses full of feeling and sweetness- She i|?, 
from her extreme goodnelte, often the dupe of the malice of 
others, but she shuts her eyes to all evil, and the native pu- 
rity of her mind hinders her froih understanding the petty 
meannesses of those around her/^ 

It was doubtless to this fortunate blindness and her ex- 
treme vivacity that Madame dHoutetot owed the tranquil- 
lity fiind happiness she enjoyed ; for otherwise her delicate 
tact would have been perpetually wounded by the sight 
of the vices and defects of her associates. She began 
however to suffer early from the bad character of her hus- 
band. Count d’Houtetot proceeded legally against M. de 
Bellegarde for the dowry of his wife. We are unable to ex- 
plain the circumstances ; but Count d’Houtetot was univer- 
sally bkmed> and M. de Bellegarde so much irritated that 
he refu8edi1|^>‘Bee him. Poor Sophie threw herself at the 
feet of her father, and entreated him not to confound her in 
the anger he felt against her husbaxi.d. M. de Bellegarde 
was deeply hurt by the conduct of his son-in-law ; he was 
moved by dutiful affection of Sopliie, bat be was unable 
to distinguish in his own mind the difterent feelings with 
which Im ought to have regarded her and her husband. He 
VWIS cold and reserved. Madame d'Houtetot was afflicted 
by this injustice ; she was told that it was mote of manner 
tlmii of sentiment, but it must have eshnmged her from her 
paternal bonse, tmd it nmyjuive contributed not a little to 
the formation ofher atHoiiment for St. Lambert. During the 
first years of o«n entrance into life, we still cling to our early 
aji^ol|0]^ ; the game of a father ia sacred, and the companion 
iq^shoy aSil tiie choaea friend of onr heart are regarded 
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with cncreased love. But 4it the same time, our heart, 
opened to a thousand new emotions, requires tenderness and 
warmth in return for the treasure of affection it so rea'dily 
Hestows. ’We may easily put oumelves in the situation of 
Sophie. The attentions of her hulband were cold and heart- 
16ss ; his unworthy conduct destroyed the sensation of ten- 
der friendship which she at first felt for him ; his parents, 
given uj) to dissipation, could not win her esteem. Her 
father was estranged from her: her sister-in-law, Madame 
d*Epinay, was engrossed by her own intrigues. Her heart 
overflowed with the necessity of loving ; her joys were all 
centered in the exercise of her affections. She saw St, Lam- 
bert : she loved and was beloved. In the society to which 
she was confined,', her jiassion was not considered criminal 
as long as she covered it with the veil of what was called 
decency. Her husband required no more ; and thus, with- 
out blame, or the consciousness of a fault, Madame d’Hou- 
tetot became the friend, the constant, passionately attached 
and faithful friend of her lover, from the moment her con- 
nexion with him began until death. 

St. LaniTjert was a poor noble of Lorraine, and his pecu- 
niary circumstances constrained him at one time to serve in 
a regiment of infantry. He was introduced into notice after 
the death of Madame du Chastelet, as the successful rival 
of Voltaire in ,the favours of that lady. Soon after her death 
he appeared, for the first time, in Paris. He was received 
in all the best society, aud becatne a partaker of the petits 
of Mademoiselle Quinault, the Freimh actress, who 
assembled at her bouse the leading characters among the’ 
French literati. During the life of KiiJfe Stanislaus he divided 
his time between Paris and Lorraine, where be had the place 
ofM^empt in the body-guard of the Kingjiof Poland; he 
afterwards sold his batdu and obtained a colonePs commis- 
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sion in the French service, ikiring the first part of his Pa- 
tifltan eareer, Madame d’Epinay mentions him in strong 
tenm of favour, and admiration. She was pleaa^d with his 
snhiety, and describes him as possessing great talent, '.deli- 
cate taste, and poetical ihiagmation. He took a principal 
part in the society to which he belonged, and, as a philoso^ 
pher and poet, attracted the admiration of his associates. 
He has since published the result of his philosophical stu- 
dies and tlie verses long dormant in his portfolio. The one 
is without originality or truth ; the latter display neither 
^ imagination nor passion. But in society these things wear 
a diflPerent aspect ; and the brilliancy of his conversation, 
and the vivacity of his .delivery, stood in place of profundity 
or wit. 

Madame d’Houtetdt became attached to St. Lambert with 
all the warmth of her affectionate heart; and her attachipent 
to him compensated for the keen disappointment she must 
have felt f^jm^'the conduct of her husband. His meanness, 
his avidity fi^g^jnoney, his avarice, became every day more 
apparent, and the coarseness of his manners admitted of no 
disguise. She turned an indulgent eye on his faults ; she 
did not reproach him with his want of integrity ; she bore 
his caprices with equanimity, whenever her pii^d, ever blind 
to the evil side of human nature, permitted her to perceive 
it ; her^atest revenge was a madrigal, where, a perception 
of die Mdi^mlous, and not satirical bitterness, made the point 
of her reproof. Her life under the roof of his parents was 
pAiObd in a;rputine of pleasure, which at intervals was ex- 
changed jfbr idle solitude cd* their countiy seat on the sea- 
side, in Korprandy* Sffemade one at the parties of Madame 
df'%iinay, and wAS one pf the performers at her private tliea- 
tep' 'She took^ pan in the *' £^a^;^ment Temeraire,'’* a 
'isipedy by Eousseau, who also had a part in it, and at that 
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time was often 'iil the society of his afterwards beloved 
Sophie. They took long walks t6gethci% iind Cdnversation 
never flagged between them: bethought her very agreeable, 
but he yi^as far from foreseeing that she ivas to become the 
destiny of liis life, and the innocent cause "Of so many of his 
misfortunes. We may guess the reason why his heart was 
at that time less susceptible of passion. He lived in society, 
and his literary eflTorts were of a political and philosophical 
nature. Besides, at that .time, just awakened to the con- 
sciousness of his powers, his mind was too full of its Own 
identity and exertions, to expend itself upon sympathy with ^ 
another. But during his romantic residence at the Hermi- 
tage, his solitary wanderings in the wood of Montmorenci, 
and his impassioned day-dreams, when he created Julie and 
St, Preux, his heart was awakened, and he was prepared for 
the reception of that love which he so eloquently described. 
In the mean time, years passed over the head of Madame 
d’Houtetut ; she continued gay, simple, and enthusiastic, 
forgetful of all except her constant and unalterable attach- 
ment towards her friends. To them she was a sympathizing 
companion during their joyous hours, an angel of consolation 
in their adversity ; the Sensibility that filled her heart gave 
a touching amiability to her manners, and her vivacity never 
wounded, because it was always animated by the truest 
spirit of delicacy. 

St. Lambert was often abs^ent during the campai^s. On 
occasion of one of these absences, she came to the Hermi- 
tage, where Rousseau then resided, tobrijaf him news of his 
friendly Her journey thither Was (ull Of%dventures. Her 
edacbman lost his way, her carriage stuck iii the mud, she 
alighted to walk, but her slight shoes were soon destroyed, 
and she arrived at the hermitage in boots ,jyatighing' heartily 
at her misfortune. Rousseau was delighted with her frank 
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and atniable demeanour ; her ^ay was short, but they parted 
mutually pleased, and she promised to renew her visit. 

She executed her promise the following year. M.d’Houte- 
tdt and St. Lambert, who both served, were absent. Her 
husband had wished her to^etire to their estate in Normandy, 
but her friends opposed themselves to so melancholy a sepa- 
ration 5 her ill health was a pretext, and she was permitted 
to rent a small house at Eaubonne, situated midway be- 
tween the Hermitage and La Chevrette, the seat of Madame 
d’Epinay. She came over from Eaubonne to the Hennitage 
^ on horseback, and in man’s attire. Rousseau w'ould not have 
been pleased with this disguise in another, but the natural 
^ce of Madame d’Houtetot embellished every action of 
her life ; she even lent an air of romance to this visit, and 
the first emotions of the most passionate love were awakened 
in the heart of Rousseau. He was then occupied in tlic 
composition of “ La Nouvelle Heloise,” and his imagination 
w#tS excited by bis extatic reveries ; he was in love without 
bn object, aud this love fascinated his sight. At first he saw 
his Julie in Madame d’Houtetbt; but soon Julie was forget- 
ten, and this amiable woman endowed with all the perfec- 
tions of the idol of his heart. Madame d’Houtetbt made him 
the confident of her affection for St. Lambert ; she spoke of 
him witli edthusiastic tenderness, and tlie contagion of pas- 
sion was communicated to her unfortunate hearefr. For a 
Img time he was unaware cf feeling that had taken pos- 
session of him ; he attributed his agitation and deep sympa- 
thy to the warmth eff his friendship. It was not until he 
found, dinang his noon-day reveries, the idea of Madame 
d’Jioatelbt substituted Julie, that he opened his eyes, 

attd saw the exteipA 6f his misfortune. 

shanm and timidity rendelad hinit silent: his agi- 
betmyed him, and Madame d'Houtetot found that 
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she was beloved. Her gentlJ nature would not permit her 
to be angry with a man whose fault was his attachment to 
her, and she hesitated to deprive St. Lambert of a fri&nd 
wjiom'lie prized. She saw a middle course, and, unread in 
the human heart, she trusted that*atter hopelessness would 
deJstroy the ill-placed love, while her sincere friendship would 
preserve the happiness of Ilousaeau. She talked to him of 
St. Lambert; she drew a lively picture of the delightful 
intercourse that might exist between all three, when he 
should have restrained his feelings within reasonable bounds ; 
she exhorted him to put in exercise his virtuous principles, 
£wid she reproached him for his treason towards his friend. 
Rousseau listened with docility; and his own understanding 
added force to her arguments. There was one, however, that 
she did not hse, but which speedily suggested itself to his 
mind, and which became a spur instead of a clieck to his 
passion. He thought of his age, and of the unalterable fide- 
lity of Madame dHoutetot to her lover. What, he thought, 
can St. Lambert, the tenderly beloved St. Lambert, have to 
fear from me ? Old, unatti active, sick, my folly can hurt my- 
self alone, and I may love and weep, fearless of being guilty 
of any treachery towards my young and favoured friend. 

Rousseau having thus silenced his remorse, he gave him- 
self entirely up to his destructive passion, Madaifae dHoute- 
tot never flattered his delusion, or ceased to remonstrate 
against it ; but she treated him with gentleness, and falsely 
trusted that her friendship would sufiice to content a senti- 
ment, which ever requires entire sympathy and uncondi- 
tional return. This misjudged led them both to 

the brink of a precipice. They speht much of their time 
together ; they took long walks in the roiflanric country they 
inhabited ; they passed evenings together, imder the shade 
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of trees in a small wood, iove made Rousseau eloquent, 
beyotid Itis natural talent, but the fidelity of Madame 
.d'Houtetdt remained unshaken ; she was moved to tears, but 
St. Lambert occupied solely the shrine of her heart; His i<^a 
was perpetua%! present *to her ; she recalled it to the me- 
niory of Rousseau, and he saw with despair the' insurmount- 
able bounds that she eternally placed to his vainly towering 
passion. 

This state of things could not continue long ; it could not 
have endured of itsdC and it was broken in upon by the 
intervention of others. His love became known, and at- 
trsNited univeri^I attention ; an anonymous letter awakened 
the suspicions of St. Lambert. He did justice to the con- 
stancy of Madame d'Houtetdt ; but she 'had concealed the 
love of Rousseau from him, and this occasioned some diffi- 
dence in his mind. Angry with , herself for her injudicious 
iuduigeUce, and fearful of its consequences, Madame 
d^Hdntetdt declared *to Rousseau, that he must forget his 
unhappy passion, or he could see her no more. The suspi 
cions which he conceived of Madame d’Epinay’s interference, 
and the return of S4 Lambert, brought on the catastrophe. 
St, Lambert reproached him with gentleness, and Rousseau 
was humiliUited. On the departure of the MarqUes-s, Madame 
d’fioutetot' wad altered ; she became cold and estranged, 
and even asked him to return her lettefs. Rousseau saw 
that the dream was over ; he Igw the necessity of exerting 
all his powers to extin^ish hi# ill-fated passion.' MadamU 
d’Houtetdt was conaeious that gentleness had been foelto tlie 
fire*that filled his fa£ajrt:'. her visits to the ‘Hermitage were 
r^inquished he wasItQ longer received with the same cor- 
diality at Eauhdah^> lithd . he ceased to visit there. Soon 
aw St, Lambart was taken i}l> Madame d’Houtetdt became 
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solely occupied by his welfare ; she . quitted Eaubonne, and 
all intimate connexion between her and Rousseau was at* an 
end * » 

On his*recovery, St. Lambert quitted the French service, 
and came to live at Paris. Madame d’Houtetot, who en- 
dured much painful solicitude during his absences at the 
army, was doubly gay and contented on this change. St. 
Lambert gave himself entirely up to literature ; he became 
a Member of the French Academy, was subsequently elected 
its Secretary, and afterwards succeeded Buffon as its Di- 
rector. He published his Saisons,” a work he had long 
before composed and read to his friends, and on which his 
poetical reputation chiefly rested. The publication, however, 
destroyed the drawing-room poet ; it was declared with one 
voice (a voice which all into whose hands it falls muat echo) 
tame, dull, and unreadable ; nor could the notes and tales by 
which it was accompanied give feathers to the leaden-footed 
Muse. Some time afterwards he published his Catechisme 

* As we are not writing either a justification or a life of Rousseau, we pass 
over the various contradictory accounts that have been published concerning 
his conduct in this affair, and the accusations that have been heaped upon 
him. His own statement by no means exculpates him, and the tone of sen- 
suality that reigns throughout is in conformity to the style of "La Nouvelle 
lleloise/^ but takeVfrom his passion that purity and exaltation of sentiment 
which make the best part of our sympathy for a lover’s sufferings. We con- 
fine outsetves in out present account to Madame d’Houtetht, who held a 
clear couiisi|.$ she was divided between compassion for Rousseau and her 
constant atwhment to St. Lambert. Her mistakes were owing to the 
tenderness of her heart; and to the end she dexrpnstrated the sweetness of 
her disposition, tinctured, as was usual to her, by a little indiscretion of con- 
duct and incongruity in her reasoning faculties. Nor have we entered here 
upon those extensive questions whihh might naturally be»*raised on such a 
subject. We are only drawing a portrait, and leave the criticism upon it to 
others. 

Voh. 11. 
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Universelle ; a book of false and superficial philosophy. The 
be^^t parts are borrowed from Rousseau, but the sentiments, 
so eloquently expressed in the Emile, meet you deSpoUed 
and arid under the shape of St. Lambert’s aphofisms and 
conclusive arguments. With his youth St. Lambert seems 
also to have lost the amiable and brilliant qualities that once 
distinguished him. Not so Madame d’Houtetot ; her mind 
seemed endowed with perpetual youth; age did not diminish 
either the gaiety of her spirits or the affectionateness of her 
disposition. She nursed St. Lambert in ill health ; she 
humoured his foibles, and ever continued his constant and 
unequalled friend. The lady to whom M. d’Houtetot had 
been attached died, and he transferred to his wife the atten- 
tions and friendship of which she had hitherto been bereaved. 
The fragments of poetry which remain of hers were chiefly 
written during old age ; and amidst all its displeasures, she 
fondly dwells upon those affections which formed her only 
consolations. 

It would have given us great pleasure if we could have 
traced Madame d’Houtetot through the remaining years of 
her long life, but we know of no record that can aid us in 
this research. She was a witnes,s of those tremendous vicis- 
situdes that shock our moral world as an earthquake ; she 
beheld the fall of what in her younger days mttet have ap- 
peared to her as firm set as the earth's foundations — the 
Bourbon dynasty* She saw the rise and fall of Napoleon- 
The last years of her life were spent at Eaubon^e. Her 
husband and lover were ]^th dead ; all that before had lent 
life and interest to^the Vale of Montmorenci had passed 
away. The Hermitage was gone, Rousseau was no more. 
I^he remained J;he sole land*mark of a strange country, which 
the waves of time had washed over even to obliteration. 
The hearts that had beat for her were cold, but hers was yet 
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warm. She was surrounded by her grandchildren, and 
sought consolation in new friendships for a fresh race. As 
she sat over her embroidery frame, she sang the songs she 
had composed in years long gone*by, and composed others 
adapted to her present circumstances. Her imagination 
and feelings were vanquished by death alone. 

She died in the year 1813, aged 83, and we lost in her the 
last relic of the asce of Louis XV. 
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I WAS of half a dozen minds how to begin, till at last 1 
fixed upon gravity. So here goes : — 

If a man were to introduce a Fool, to do nothing but • 
speak folly, it were foolishness itself,'* as was well said or 
sung by Mr. Coleridge (and he is a grave man) among other 
good things touching motley gentry, in an extemp4>rc lec- 
ture ; for his pocket was picked of the written one in his 
way to the Institution. It was pleasant to see Kant's i^hilo- 
sophy, once in a way, hand-in-hand with Tom-foolery. Just 
then 1 heard there was extant a huge production on Shake- 
spear’s Fools, by one Douce. A friend lent me the volumes, 
assuring me it was a standard work," and so were all the 
books in his library; — they were ever standard. With what 
joy I soiled my white handkerchief in flapping away the 
dust, how snugly they lay under my arm, and what care I 
promised to take of them t Ah, thought I, now I have a . 
treasure ! — ^What a diappointment ! Why this man. Douce, 
had no more to do with Shakespear, than the housewife who 
sacrilegiously steals one of his pages to tie dowm a pickle* 
jar. The deuce was in Douce. . It was an antiquarian tr^- 
tise on Fools’ dresses, grounded on authorities from Shake- 
spear, all up-side-down. For instance, because one of them 
says, I did impetticoat thy gratuity,” 1^ gravely proves 
that Fools wore petticoats, blind to the staring fact that it 
%vas the sweetheart's petticoat intended, and if up with 
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copies from monstrous old wood-cuts. Again, be affirms this 
parilcular Fool was not quite an idiot, and this, one only half 
a natural, and so on, classiiig'thcm as a gardener does cab- 
bages. Touchstone half g, natural ! Oh, Mr. Doufce, what 
are you ? Tliat a man should knock his head ag^st a wall 
is pardonable ; but that he should obstinately keep it there, 
through two such big volumes, is by no means pardonable, 
— it is only astonishing. 

It is said, in Shakespear’s time Fools became less tolerable. 
Most likely. In his days there was an inquiring spirit abroad, 
which made truth insupportable 5 though once it was pretty 
sport to hear it spoken when no one else believed in it, as a 
beauty enjoys the joke of being called ugly ; but when her 
cliarms begin to fade, it becomes a serious mutter, a very 
intolerable piece of insolence. 

Now to speak of them as individuals. It is a blank mis- 
take to imagine, because they arc all in motley, tliat their 
characters are of one colour. They are not like our harle- 
quins in a Christmas pantomime, always the same identical 
harlequins, whether under the influence of a Mother Goose, 
a Friar Bacon, or a little silver fairy, jumping out of a fiilt- 
blo^ tinsel rose. Even Douce could distinguish between 
them in his dousing way. Come forth,? my merry gentles, 
all four of you (I wis^h there were a dozen) and let me take 
you by the hand, one by one, that 1 may intiioduce you in a 
pa^cular manner to our friends and acquaintance. 

• The lady Olivia’s Fpol shall be first, -.-not for his. own 
merits, but purely in oosntpliment to the lady. Tbej^e is 
something suspicious about h»n* Would you believe it?-.- 
he hath a letnaq 1 yea,, and-ii^sents himself ffiom the house, 
don’t know jiow long, and. will not confess where, he has 
^^h^. This is the more inexcusable, as there happmis to be 
.a toudf 0#, prudery among the good qualitifss of his noble 
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mistress. He is a wild youuir rogue, and ought not to be 
amended. Besides, I don’t half dislike him on another soorc. 

pa^ by his cutting a joke a^ut hell “ to ears polite,” and 
his contending he ** lives by the church the most orthodox 
have been guilty of the like. But what are wc to think of 
him when he puts on the goAvn of Sir Topaz the curate ? 
Soon as it is thrown over his shouldei*s, he speaks this perti- 
nence — “ I will dissemble myself in it; and I would I were the 
first that ever dissembled in such a gown.” Then he paysa visit 
to a poor wretch in the clutches of his masters, with the text 
of “ Peace in this prison !” — declaring he is “ one of those * 
gentle ones, that will use the devil himself with courtesy,” 
and, at the same time, falls into most intolerant abuse. So, 
this is his idea of a Sir Topaz ! After endeavouring to per- 
suade the prisoner he is vc.xed by a fiend, is a lunatic, and 
that a dark room is a light one, he questions him as to the 
tenets of a particular kind of faith, which was once held most 
sacred. When this is answered, his catechism comes to that 
fcat^ point of “ What think’st thou of his opinion ?” “ 1 
think,” says the prisoner, “nobly of the soul, and no way ap- 
prove his opinion.” This, considering it was impossible for him 
to believe, seems moderate. But his Reverence, who (you 
must all the whfte understand) is the Fool, immediately puts 
on the sullens, croaks out, “ Fare thee well ; remain thou 
still in darkness!” — insists on his giving credence to an in- 
credible feitb, and then, with another “ Fare thee well,” 
leaves him to his evil fete. If these mysteries are too sub- 
Mme, gentlemen, for your understanding, it is pitifiil. But 
as 'Ais Fool, who “ wore not motlfiy in his brain,” did not 
choose to apply them to his times, I wilPeven follow so wise 
an examjile. What's Ais, tny boy ? A tqborl Ah! I know 
thOu art veiry fimd of music, dnd hast a sweet bi-eath to 
slog,” a mellifluous vdice,” “ a conti^ous liredtb,” — no 
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winder thou ]|)ast a leman ! Thou canst sing love-songy 
or among of good life,” or join in a catch that shall “ rouse 
the night owl, <aad draw three souls out of one w^aver^” of 
''tehaunt a pathetic tender ditty, which 

— is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age.’' 

But your epilogue-song, 1 hear, from good authority, is the 
most despmring thing your &tlier ever wrote. With sub- 
* mission I tliink these five stanzas are not more despairing 
than the “ Seven Ages though in a song, and with the 
original music, the bare history of man falls upon the heart 
with greater melancholy. 1 bad always regarded it in no 
other light than as a hint to the audience, after having 
laughed, through a pleasant comedy, at the frailties and pas- 
sions of their fellows, to look to themselves. At all events, 
1 contend it does but “ dally with the innocence” of despair. 

Next, good Mr. Lavatcb,” as thou art highly titled by 
the crest-fallen Parolles, step forth thou whose wit is like a 
“ barber’s chair.” You may see, with half an eye, he has 
not the same jaunty air with the rest ; though^ when occa- 
sion serves, be can “ make a leg, put off’s cap, ki«s hand, 
an<l>say nothing.” Hif knowledge is somewhat limited j he 
has never been much beyond the walk of tlie Castle of Rous- 
sillon; yet when he visits the court be off with ,a 

passable grace. “ My lord, that’s gone, made liimself much 
sport out of l|kiin and as eyery one must love the mem^ 
of the old count, this is lite bi^btest. feather in his cap. He 
too |»n, sing, though be trefto ua with only one specim^i, 
and tljat U the auM$t appr^riate fo his situation,, a fr^ment 
frotn ^ uhl TroitbadSflra Provenge $ albmt a little twisted 
QomlptSd,” the <xwntes$ calls it«-to serve lus own piur- < 
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poses. He should be designated in the Dramatis Personae 
as an uneasy bachelor. Benedick rails at love and marriage, 
l^t not at womankind, as they are to him quite an abstract 
species; but tliis Fool, having a tnind to marry, especially 
*‘‘Isbel the woman,” looks forward to his chance in the lot- 
tery with strange misgivings, and, in his fears, finds fault 
with ail the sex together. A marrying man is often thus. 
Our experienced dames know how to translate this language 
of general abuse, and when they meet with a likely young 
man shockingly guilty of it, entertain high hopes, and arc 
remarkably busy in thrusting daughters and nieces in his 
way. Hannah More has but sublimated the first part of tlie 
character of Mr. Lavatch in her “ Coelebs in search of a 
Wife.” Both give their special reasons for matrimony, only 
the Fool’s are the more unanswemble, and both bewail the 
uncertainty of their approaching fate with sundry insinua- 
tions against the good qualities of all expecting maidens. 
The only difference is, that one sets out with a sweetheart in 
his eye, ancl the other sets his eye agog for a sweetheart. 
Coelebs at last finds an angelic nonpareil ; but as Sbakespear 
had no acquaintance with such young ladies, he finishes his 
bachelor otherwise, and down falls the curtain without a 
wife for Mr. Lavatch. He had been to court, forsooth! and 
returns home with “ no mind to Isbel. ^The brain,” qdoth 
he, “ of my Cupid’s knock’d out; and 1 begin to love, as an 
old man loves money, with no stomach.” Upon this theme, 
a marHed man, with plenty of leisure and industry, might 
fiunkih a considerable folio ; but that is noifo of my business ; 
besides, Touchstone is growing hnpatient. 

Here he comes, luggiug in something ailer him. What, 
Audrey! I can’t speak to thee now, Audrey. Gdalong, Audrey. 
“The Gods have not made thee |)oetical.”-i-Thi8 fellovr is the 
reverse of Mr. Lavatch; - he has been brought up at court, and 
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tiMia becomes fixed in a country life. He is a philosopher, but 
his* humour is melancholy and satirical. It is toot surprising 
that Jacques should take so strong a liking to him, as th^ir 
minds are much of die name hue ; only Touchstone is no 
mismithrope, because he had been no libertine. Thirre 
never yet was satirist, who did not “ rail on lady Fortune,” 
and waste his time in reflections on its fleeting nature; 
howc\er he docs it “ wisely aifil in good set terms.” His 
education among courtiers, and his daily experience with 
shepherds, afford him everlasting subjects of discouree. No- 
thing escapes him, not Audrey herself; at every .step he starts 
fresh game for his wit to shoot at ; and is a mighty hunter 
in the forest of Arden. All base metals are tried and proved 
counterfeit by this Touchstone. Who will set our pious 
sermons and moral treatises on the sin of duelling against 
his ** finding the quarrel on the seventh cause ?” What 
ridicule he throws upon those nice distinctions which arc to 
make a gentleman draw his swonl and put it up again ; and 
how he sneers at the masked poltroonery of tliese men of^ — 
(valour, I was about to say, but mine Host of the Garter 
reminds me of a better word)— of “ mock- water.” These 
ndes for quarrelling still exist, much in the same fashion, 
among our pistol-mongers; and 1 am convinced it is be- 
eaufef'they cannotijlitudy Shakespear. ' Touchstone's satire 
flies more direct to its object thmi that of any other of the 
motley tribe, and is more caustic and personal. He is a 
vralking Juvenal under the shade of melandioly boughs.” 
Though he gives' us a scrap of a stanza, and can rhyme to 
** the right butter-wotuaoVrate tolfuarket;” he neither sings 
nnr loves singing. Rom mere idleness he asks the Pages 
for a soiig, an& then maizes a mo^t ungracious return. His 
having no music' in himself' is quite in character and 
indeed I htive read that the jaundice is often attended by a 
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partial loss of hearing. Audrey’s admiration of him, and her 
being, I have no doubt, a comely, brown, black<-eyed {riri. 
may have effected somewhat; though 1 suspect the chief 
cause of 'his paying court to her, #viffi no hurry to be mar- ’ 
ried, M'as the want of a mental excitement in a pastoral life. 

I cannot love him so well as the others, but perimps I love 
to read him more, as he, like Jacques, is “ full of matter.” 

“ Now, our joy, though last, not least,” my dearest of all 
Fools, Lear’s Fool! Ah, what a noble heart, a gentle and a 
loving one, lies hid beneath that party-coloured jerkin. 
Thou hast been cruelly treated. Regan and Goneril could 
but hang thee, while the unfeeling playcfs did worse; for 
they tainted thy cliaracter, and at last thrust thee from the 
stage, as one unfit to appear in their worshipful company. 
Regardless of that w'aming voic^ forbidding tljem to •“ speak 
more than is set down for them,” they have put into thy 
mouth words so foreign to thy nature,* that they might, 
with as much propriety, be given to Cardinal Wolsey. But 
let me take thee, without addition or diminution, from the 
liands of Shakespear, and then art thou one of his most per- 
fect creations. Look at him! It may be your eyes see him 
not as mine do, but he appears to me of a light delicate 

* There are three passages, foisted in by the payers, and adopted fay the 
printers, which ought to be for ever expunged from the text. They are the 
following: — the couplet at the end of the first act; the whole of Merlin’s 
prophecy during the storm, beginning with “ This is a brave night," &c. as 
the Pijol should go out with Lear; and those brutal words, “ And HI go to 
bed at noon,” when the old king sinks into sleep. - Such contradictions puz- 
ried me for a long time, tiU looking among the Annotatums, a profitable task 
once in a hundred times, I discovered that none of t^iese three passages ate 
in the quarto editions, printed eight years before Shakespear’s death, but are 
introduced' into the folio one, printed seven years after it. This, together 
with their ahsm^ity, makes it plain they are not Shakespearis. , * 
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ftmui, em’f fixture expressive of sfnsibiUty even to |w«n, 
with eyes lustrously intelligent^ a mouth blandly beauUful, 
and withal a hectic dush upon his chedc. O, that I* were 
a painter! 0, that 1 could describe him as Pknew him 'in 
my boyhood; when the Foul made me shed tears, while LeUr 
did but terrify me! 

« But where’s my FooP I hare not seen him these two days. 

Knight. Since my young lady’s going' into France, the Fool hath much 
pined away. 

Lear. Mo more of tliat; I have noted it well.” 

I have sometimes speculated on filling an octavo sheet on 
Shakespear's admirable introduction of characters; but a 
little reflection showed me that I must write a volume, and 
that’s a fearful thing. This 'would rank among his best. 
We are prepared to see him with his mind full of the fatal 

division of the kingdom,” and oppressed with “ thick- 
coming fancies and when he appears before us, we are 
convinced of both, though not in an ordinary way. Those 
who have never reatl any thing but the French Theatre, or 
the EngHsh pllllys of the last century, would expect to see 
him upon the scene, wiping his eyes with his cloak ; as if 
the worst of sorrows did not frequently vent themselves in 
j^t^^d that diert^are not beings who dare not trust their 
nature with a serious face whai the soul is deeply struck. 
Besides, his profession compels him to raillery and a seem- 
ing jollity, Tlie very excess of men’iment is here an evi- 
dence of grief; and when he enters throwing his coxcomb at 
Kent, and instantly fi^lows it up with allusions to the' mise- 
i#le rashness' of Lear, we ought to understand him fiom 
that moment tb-the last. Throughout this sceue hia 
^owev^r varied, still aims at the same point; and in spite of 
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threats, and regardless bow bis words may be (»nstrued by 
Ooneril’a creatures, with the eagerness of a filial love* he 
prom^ the old King to “resume the shape which he had 
cast off.’' “ This is not altogether Fool, my Lordi” But 
idhs ! it is too late. And when driven >fi‘oin the . scene by 
Goneril, he turns upon her with an indignation that knows 
no fear of the “ halter ” for himself:—- 

A fox when one has caught her, 

And such a daughter. 

Should sure to the slaughter, 

If my cap would buy a halter,’^ 

That such a character should be distorted by players, 
{irinters, and commentators! Observe every word be speaks; 
his meaning, one would imagine, could not be misinter- 
preted ; and when he at length finds his covert reproaches 
can avail nothing, he changes his discourse to simple mirth, 
in order to distract the sorrows of his mast^‘. When Lear is 
in the storm, who is with him ? None — not even Kent — 

“ Ndne but the Fool; who labours to outjest 
IIis heart-struck injuries.” 

The tremendous agony of licar’s mind would be too pain- 
ful, and even deficient in pathos, witbgut this poor l^thful 
servant at his side. It is he that touches our hearts with 
pity, while Lear fills the imagination to aching. “ The 
explosions of his passion,” as Mr. Lamb has written in an 
excellent critici.sm, “are terrible as a volcano; they are 
storms turning up and disclosing to the bottom that sea, his 
mind, with all its vast riches.” Such a scene wanted relief, 
and Shakespear, we may rely upon it, gives us tire best. 
But it is acted othcwisc, — no. it is Ta^p tlrat is acted. Let 
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them, it they dioose, bring this tragedy on the stage } but, 
hll means, let us not be without the Fool. I can ima^ne 
an actor in this part, with despair in his &ce, and a tbngpe 
fiw ever struggling with a jest, that should thrill every bo- 
som. What ! banish him from the tragedy, when Lear ss^s, 
“ I have one part in my heart that's sorry yet for theej” and 
when he so feelingly addresses him with “ Come on, my 
boy : How dost, iny boy ? Art cold ? I am cold myself.” 
At that pitch of rage, “ Off, off, you lendings ! Come, un- 
button here !” could we but see the Fool throw himself into 
his master’s arms, to stay their fiiry, looking up in his coun- 
tenance with eyes that would fain appear as if they wept 
not, and hear lus pathetic entreaty, Pr’ythee, nuncle, be 
contented!” — Pshaw! these players know nothing of their 
trade. While Gloster and Kent are planning to procure 
shelter for the King, whose wits at that time “ begin to un- 
settle,” he remains silent in grief j but afterwards, in the 
&rm-housc, we find him endeavouring to divert the progress 
of Lear’s madness, as it becomes haunted by the visions of 
his daughters, and that in the most artlul manner, by hu- 
moining the wanderings of his reason, and then sti'iviug to 
dazzle him with cheerfulness. At the last, we behold him, 
when all his efforts are proved unavailing, utterly dumb ! 

And^my poor Fool is hanged !” 

“ With a hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

For the ram it raineth every day.” 

Yes — there must be something very despairing in that epi- 
logue-song, or it could not have entered my head at such a 
time. 

I have said there are only four Fools in Shidtespear, but 
we have the skull of a fifth. “Ala», poor Yorick!” And 
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tJiis conjures to one's mind tbe idea of Hamlet in petticoats. 
Without this fact staring me in the face, I could have as sdon 
thouglit of 'Juliet grown older than her old Nurse. But it is 
very true. Hamlet must have onre been a squalling baby ; 
and soon after, in little breeches, “ with fining morning 
face." Nor could his in&ncy be better ennobled, than by 
telling us he kissexl the King's Jester I know not how oft," 
and was “borne on his back a thousand times." 

Cabluccio. 




THE BOOK OF BEGINNINGS. 

fdtja-ati >Theocritvs. 

BegiD, dear Muses, lui begin. 

I. 

Twenty sweet summers I will tie together/^ 

Said the rejoicing bridegroom in the play^ 

Who was to have one month of honied weather. 

And then, to please the tyrant, die next day. (1) 

The vile, hard-hearted ^yet I don't know either— 

However, what I was about to say 

Was tills,— that in these light poetic spinnings, 

1 tie together twenty sweet beginnings. 

IL 

Bxordiums are my theme. — ^Thou great O thou !“ 
Whoe'er thou art, whom poets thou by thousands. 
Whether thou sit’st upon the Olympian brow 
Of epic bard, or wonderest at the cow's hands 
Of rude invoker, rhyming any how, ^ 

Allow me to be clerk for both advowsons ; 

For if my own rhyme's nothing of itself. 

It sings of others worthy of thy shelf. 

Vor.. II. H 
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. XU. 

I want, in fact, to €nlsh a whole poem 
At once ; and to tvritc pi'frperly, I find 
I can’t have flow’rs a’i quickly as I sow ’em 
Something will still take place, not to my mind, 

Some weakness, lameness, some hard buddings (blow 'em !) 
Some graftings, which I hate to. leave behind : 

So I must take my time with such grave matters, 

And sow,' meanwhile, my cresses in these tatters. (2) 


IV. 

a 

I must have light refreshment, relishes quick. 
Fruits that 1 can dispatch wifti a brief eating. 
And yet that 1 can eat too in the thick 
Of trees and gardens ; sketches of one sitting. 
But then of looks, at which a painter’s stick 
Might feel tlie life retura to it, ev’n to beating. 
'When I want more, I go and wrap me round 
In Milton’s, Chaucer’s, Spenser’S holy ground. 

V. 

I’m like a knight of old. i’m fierce to>day. 
Desperate and grim, ka middle of the fight ; 
Nothing wdll serve me but to haok my way 
At kings and chieftains, trampiers of ,f}te right : ' 
Anon, I’m gentl^as a mom of Mayj' ' ' 

Am idl for fiow’rs, acd loving dreams at night. 
And must go wfikm Itlmhoms in the bushes, 
Warblings of birds, and ^worlds of rosy blushes. . 
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VI. 

See, — the word “May ” disturb’d my simile, 

4nd took me with it, like a lass-led boy. 

I meant to say, that as the knight would be 
Now all for fighting, and tki terrible joy 
Of riding plumed battle like a sea, 

And now would be rapt off,'&r from annoy, 

Into the arms of fairies and their bowers. 

So frown and smile my pBrty-coloui‘’d hours. 

m 

So when my turn comes to re|>osie, I read 
My magic books, and then with a bird’s eye 
Dart me far off, as h^ does to bis bed, 

Now to some piping vale of Arcady, 

Now to some mountain-top, which I’ve heard said, 
Holds the roost ghastly breath in Tartary ; 

And then I’m cradled ’twixt my Appciuncs, 

Spying the blue sky through the yellow vines. 

vm. 

And then I’m all trim Ovid and his changes^ 

Or all with Spenser and his woods, or all 
With Ariosto and his endless rang^, 

Riding his Hippogriff, tiH I grow too small 
For eye to see;~then lo! I’m by the Ganges, 
Quick as that fiital wight, who gave a call 
To Solomon to send him out o’ the way 
Of Death, and met liim there that very day.' (3) 
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ix; 

And then again I’m playing hist and loose 
With girls, in isles that st&d the Gredan sea : (4) 
And then I’m in old Greece, and CEdipns 
Holding his blind eyes up, creeps quietly 
By his dear daughter’s side, whom I would chuse. 
Were I a god, my worslupp’d wife to be : (5) 

And thqijirm in the Talley, wonder deep,” 

‘ Where' fiije'cOld waters toll old Sleqp to sleep. (6) 

x: 

And then I’m all for Araby, my first love; 

I’m Giafar, I’m a “ genie,” I’m a jar ; 

I'm Sindbad in some very horrid grove,— 

Which is delicious : I’m the Cdendar, 

Who with the lady was me hand and glove; 

I am the prince, who shot his bow so fer. 

And found that cellar, with a stock divine 
Of lips to kiss, still redder than the wine.'(7) 


XI. 

And thto I take a pen^ pluek’d fi*om the' wing 
Of the rich hour, afnd let my fimey flow, 

Dippii^ delighted in niy ebony spring, 

(For Sindbad would bate call’d my ihk*stand so) ; 
And first of 'air (widch ;you yrill think a tidtig 
Kot needing tq^ W liwntion'd, bat 'tis though. 

For it’s my subject; and I hold'^me in, <> >' , 
Not t<f have dotie too qnidkiy) I kegibt 
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XII. 

•Beginaings ore tiig^ moiiieDts. 1 appeal 
,To you, musicians, when you’re^aU prepar’d 
To pour some storm of harmony you know well i 
Painters, to you, when after studying bard. 

You've got a subject, that you’re sure you feel ; 
Readers, to you, when suddenly your regard 
Is cast upon a packet, square, tight, brown, — 

** Ah, you mean books?” — ^1 do,— the new from ttrwn. 

XIII. 

¥ 

" Dinner on table ” after a long walk • 

Has it’s exordium : so has going to sleep,— 

Fading by fine degrees from a friend’s talk : 

Reaching a wood is not to be held ^eap. 

After a ride through sun, and dust, and chalk : 

But the beginning the most sweet and deep. 

The first of firsts, — you know what it is,— 

Is the first trembling, touching, trusting kiss. 


XIV. 

1 give up that. But not the bridling wood. 
Enter’d, witli hat off, after sun and dust; 

Not going to sieep in smiling gratitude ; 

Nor meal that we approach, as walkers must; 
Not cutting stking from books; nor satgect good, 
Hit on by finger’d pracU ; nor the gust^ , ^ 

Of Philhaimomc winds, waked all at onc^ (8) 
Touch like a bard’s pen, tilted for the nonce. 
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-XV. 

Gravely 1 feel it, lightly though 1 ^ay. 

All bards have felt it^ great as well as amall. 

And shew the proud delight wi^ which they lay 
Their Land to pen. Lo, lis^n fii'st of all, 

' To Homer, opening his triumphant way ! 

What Horace says of modesty witlial 

And meek beginnings, must be read cum grano^ 

• Or what becsomes of arms virvmque cano f 

XVI. 

The opening, like the pndmg, mt^st he settled 
By nature and the occasion. Homer, treating 
Of the wise wanderer, and how well he battled 
Through his long ills by patient wit (and cheating), 
As calmly brings him in ; but when the high-mettled 
And fierce Achillea is to f^ve us greeting. 

He strikes a trupipet up in his first line. 

Fit forthc coming of a Mrrath divine. 

XVll. 

Beginnings please us, some for the .mere style. 

Some for the sentimenib end some for botbu> . 

All should be musical; mtd nmstt tirn while, 

Seem full of a sure plepaure, notblng^Jfoth, ■ . 
Whether their business be to ttiomm.^ 

Whethmr the Delpltie voice be styeet or wroth : 

JBSor 'tis a task so of > < 

it lye musli taste the pletMibf o ^ oohfojrs. 
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XVIU. 

\ 

Hesiotfs Theogony commenebs welV 
<Hc puts the Muses first with sucli'dcSight, 

Their bathings, and their dances aimahle. 

And that delicious voice they send at night 
Over the mountain-tops on which they dwell, 

Like choral nuns, and take* a hymning flight. 

He heard them under Helicon, he says, 

A shepherd ; and they flll’d Ids himd with bays. (9) 

XIX. 

E‘en Burns’s holly must submit to this, 

True as it is, and blithe with berries retl ; 

For Hesiod really pass’d those nights of his 
Under the mountadn with it’s laurell’d head, 

Where those fair birds were thought to live in bliss. 

But flmcies are facts too >let that be said. 

Besides, we’ve Fairy-land. The Muse, I grant her. 
Kept house in Greece ; but then we’ve Tam o’ Shanlcr. 

XX. 

Dante’s first lines are simple, grawi, sincere. 

Too full of awe for shew (10) s — Milton’s the same. 
Dryden’s Religio Laici takes liny ear 
With an emu'dium, fliat should -put to shame 
All the monotoiious llne^ we hold so dear. 

Time-beaters for dull heads (11). Think? i^t I blame 
Nevertheless the glorious Rape o’ the look. 

The airiest wit that evarrms’d a joke. (13), 
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XXi. 

Pope was a true-born poe^ modified 
By his infirm complexion and> smaD sphere ; 

But then so great in that, that he could hide 
Scores of us dwar& in our savannalis here : 

His rooms were not mere rooms,^ but worlds beside 
Of spirits, who hong pearls in e^ery ear. 

Wit, lover, friend, his lays .were like his lawns ; 

His iaee, aa rich and smisitive as a &.wn’s. (13) 


XXII. 

Yet what is fit for miniature, may not suit 
With oils, and lets more trifling copiers pass. 

But to return. The leam’d will think me a brute. 
But 1 must own, such is my taste, alas I 
For what is natural, and new to boot. 

That I could wish it pix>ved (granting it was 
As foreign to Ins subject too as Pegu), 

That 'f^rgll did begin with JUe ego. 


XXUl. 


The ttard was a dear lover of the tt'oods, 

He loved their loving nymphs, he lov’d their dreams; 
Glens and philosophy .were Ms two great goods ; 

And when he tbought>of,q^ting his. mild streams 
For seats of war and their enstmgoin^ floods, r 
It was as natuiq) ,hetriioi||41tupm ids beams 
Once more to lookispu'^bat he tw men, 
When^wdrum .c^.tihep, kim their wives agnla«^ (14) 
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^ XXIV. 

liucretilus opens nobly with his h|nin 
To Venus, and her wami'Dscdaliaii swayst 
You bask in it; nor wonder that Mate grim 
Doats on her face in that devouring way, (15) 

1 like aili poets, who thus seem to swim 
Into their subject, proud of the sweet play : 

The lordly swan, let out on his own river. 

Feels not the dimpling with a sweeter shiver. 

XXV. 

** Le donne, i cavalier, Tarme, gli amori, (16) 

Lc cortesie, I’audaci imprese, io canto, 

Che furo td tempo che passaro i Mori 
D* Africa il mare, e in Franeia nocquer tanto, 
Seguendo Tire e i giovenil furore 
D'Agramante lor re, che si di^ vanto 
Di vendicar la morte di Trojano 
Sopra re Carlo, imperator Romano.** 

XXVI. 

** liases, and cavaRers, and loves, bnd armi^ 

And cOurtesi^, and haughty deeds 1 sing. 

What time the Moors of Africa in swarms 
Came o’er the sea with Agramant theif king, 

And did such hwm In France, and blew the alarms ' 
* He mad^ in his young n^, vo^ring id bring 
To fierce account, fiar his old &th«r slai^^ ' 

The fiiuBtrioUB Roman emperor, Charlemagne.” 
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XXVII. 

So enters on his task, Wit|i ^lahl^'joy. 

The Ferrarese, whose vier^ name^ a pleasure. 

Nor scarcely less charts be, who chose to employ 
His time in polishing another’s treasure : (17) 

He brings bis wine, like the Ideean boy; 

Like pleasant friendship, coines he on our leisure ; 

For our own sakes he comOs, as well as his. 

Touching a forilliant hite; — and here he is: — 

XXVIII. 

** Leggiadri amanti, e donne innamorate, 

Vaghe d’udir piacevol' cose e miove, 

Benignamente, vi prego, ascoltate 
La bella istoria, che’l mio canto muove ; 

E udiretc I’opre £dte e lodate, 

Le gloriose, ^regie, inclite pruove, 

Che li^e il conte Orlando per amore, 

Regnando in Francla Carlo Impcradore.” 

XXIX. 

Gallants in love, and ladies tOt^h’d as they. 

Who love to hear delightful things, and new. 
Benignly lend your ^ntle ears, 1 pray. 

To the high story I’lft preluding to; 

And you sladl hear the grf^^ the gttorious way, 

Id which a thau^d ’«#Oii^fers were gone through^ 

By County Orladib, fbr a loving i^ance, ■ 

What tidie the Emperor Charles was khig in France.” 
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'fl'is mufcic truly,— tis a 
license lit up, — a buooh^<i[4icat't’|T«ase roots : 
Remember too, these rhymes of Italy - 
Once on a time were really sung to lutes : 
Petrarch su^ his : and such a taste bad he. 

Not only in voice, which whrbled like a flute’s. 
Or rather was brimful of liqukl power. 

But his own airs were sung in every bower. (IS) 


XXXI. 

Our only lyrist, now^^a-days, in (he sense 
Of Greece and Tuscany, is Thomas Moore : 

But all should, write, as under influence 
Of modulated sounds and their full store; 

And then, and only then, they may commence 

With then' “ O Thou’s,”— I sing’s,” — and harps of yore j 

And this reminds me of that prelate me^. 

Who has a name so miUtant, Forteguecri. 

xxxu. 

“ Emmi venuta certa fiintasia, (19) 

Che non posso cacctarmi da la testa, 

Di scriver un istoria in poesia , 

Affatto ignota, o poco manifestai^ 

Non ^ figlia dpi la Musamia, 

• N& ha ce^ d’pro, o d’ebano coniesta : ^ , 

E rozza villanella, e si trastuUa 
Cantando a aria, conforme le £nilla. 
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mmi. 

** Ma con tutto che 
£ beva acqua di rio, e mCngi g||pP3e, 
Cantar vuole d’eroi e di battagiio, 

E d’amoii iSH’imprese memorandej 
£ se awerdl, che alcuna volta sbagiie. 
Piccolo Mlo ^ in lei ogni error grande, 
Perch^ non studib mai ; e il suo soggiomo 
Or fii preeso iin abete^ or presso nn onto. 

XXXIV. 

** £ intanto canter^ d’amdie d'ainod, 
Perch^ in Arcadia nostra o^i son scesi 
Cosi sublimi c nobili pastori, , 

Che son di tutte le scienze intesi : 

Vi son poeti, vi sfmo oratori 
Che passan quelli de gli altri paesi : 

Or e]la, che fira lorousa k di stare 
Si h messo in testa-di saper <»ntare. 


XXXV. 

** Ma, come voi vedrc^ ^sso spesso 
S'imbroglieril ne la geografia^ 

Come formica in cmnminar .sul gesso, 
O su la ptdve, o forion ehe sia j , 

O come qudi pittcH*, ch* elfo cipresso 
N«1 bel turcipno nuffie cpioria, 

, £ le balene poi nfkgU tiati monti } 
Cosfforse sminno isuoi raocoati. 
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XXXJI. 

** Mb turn per qo^Bto itriMuJIra dee^ 
ftrle limaJimB) e veil|i^Ia : | / 

La semplicetta non ha certe idee, > 

Che fan I’istoria luminosa e bella; 

N6 lesse mai in su le carte Achee, 

Ovver di Roma, o di nostra’ fevdla, 

Le cose belle che cantar* coloro, 

Ch’ ebber mente divina e plettto d’oro. 

xxxvn. 

** Ma cantar per istar alle^amente, ' 

E acci5 che si rallegri ancor chi I’ode : 

N(> sa, n^ bada a regole niente, 
Sprezzatrice di biasimu c di lode, 

Che tiraneg^a cotanto la gente; 

Che v’6 iniino chi I’ugna si rode, 

£ il capo si stropiccia, e’i criu si strazia, 
Per trovar rime ch* abbian qualcbe graisia. 


XXXYIU. 


** Voi la vedrete anew (tanto & ragazza) 
Or qua, or 1^, sdtar, come un ranocchio; 
Nu in ci5 la biasmo, n^ & cosa pazza; . 
Che da gli omeri infin sotto U ginoccMo • 
La poesia ha penne oide srolazza ; 

£ va pill presto che in un batter d’oeehio 
Or quinci, or quindi; e cod dene attante 
L’orecchie di chi I’ode, e in im la mente. > ■ 
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XXXDL 

^ Cosl veggiamo nel 

Tra il sangue, tra le stragf e le 

In tin momento rivoltaiai i catwi'' 

‘ AidolciamOiij equindi ale divine 
Ck)se, e jiarlar di tqmpli e sagri maraii ; 

Indi volare su Tonde mu'ine, 

E raccontar le Is^rime e il cordt^lio 
D*Ariauna laaciata in an lo scoglio. 

XL. 

Ma gift si posta in man la sua zampogna, 
E canta sotto voce, e non ai attenta. 

Ntm la guardate ancor, ch^ si vergogna, 

E come rosa il volto le direnta : 

Ma presto passa un poco di vergogna: 
Principiato che ell’ ha, non si spaventa : 

E incomincia : or noi, dov’ clla siede, 
Taciti andiamo, ed in pnnta di piede.” 

XLI. 

A detain freak has got^into my head, 
Wliich 1 can’t conque for tlie life of me. 

Of taking tip some history little repd. 

Or knotjrn, and writinf it in poetry. 

My Muse is no Sun’s daughter, be it said ; 

She has no harp of gold and ebony : 

She is a little blown, dhe of your singers 
Who it to the uiapphig of dieir fingers. 
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XUL 

‘‘ ^nd for all she has jce<^p 

Within the woods, drinks ''^tcr, aiM eats nuts, 

She’s fiiin to sing of arms aii^ ^Idilrship, 

And loves, and lofty cuttings of one’s throats : 

So that, if any time she makes a slip, 

You must not give her very savage cuts; 

Bccatise she never studied. Her degrees 
Have all been taken underneath the trees. 

XLIU. 

“ But she must sing of warriors and amours. 

Because of lalA so many noble swains 
Have come down to this Arcady of-ours, 

Who’ve been through all the sciences and their reigns 
Tlicre are your poets, thei'e your orators, 

Not to be found on any other plains ! (20) 

Now she being used to hear them, the vain tiling, 

Has got it in her head, she too can sing. 

xuv. 

‘‘ But, as you’ll find, she will embro^ herself 
Often and often with geography. 

Just like an ant poking about a shelf 
Midst plaister, dust, and bits of cookery^ 

Or as the painter did, who in a gulf 
Of fine blue water put a cypress-to’ee. 

And made his craggy mountains produ^ Whal^ : 
Such, very probably, vrlll be her tales. 
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XLV. 

But you must not abuse l^r that. 

Nor keep on finding faulj'^ and t^ing her ; 

The little simpleton was never pat 
At things that render histories fine and clear j 
She nev^- read Greek books, never lookM at 
Latin ones, nay, knows ifot one’s own, poor dear! 
She never kn6w the fine things, new or old, 

Done by the mind divine and harp of gold. 

XtVl. 

All that she sings is for her own pure pleasure. 
Including, it is true, the hearer’s too : 

She neither knows nor cares for rules and measure 
Deaf to the blames or praises, fidse or true. 

Which make such holes in other people’s leisure. 
Making this bite his nails, and that look blue, 

And t’other claw his head and tear his hair. 

For rhymes that may look pretty here and there. 

XLVII. 

** Yop’ll find hei* also (^e is such a romp) 
Leaping, like irog, about her on all sides ; 

And yet you mustn’t set her down non comp.y 
For every Muse has fathers which she hides. 
Enabling her at will to fiisk and jump; 

And in the twinkling of an eye she glides. 

Now here, now there ; and so in occupation 
HoTda a^ that witness heir divine flirtation. 
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XLVJII. 

'• ** 

ThuS M^e shall see, amidst the r^e of arj^. 

Midst blbod and slaughter atui linee o%’ertlux»w. 
That in a wink she'll turn'Vith allhor charms 
To love and joy, and then get up and go ■- 
To church, and talk of shrines and saints in swarms 
And then she’ll whisk me to the s^a-shore, lo I , '*• 

And tell us of the tears and the sad shock 
That Ariadne met tfith on the rock. 

XMX. 

But see, — her hand is placed upon her reed ; 

She preludes sotto voce , — she composes 5 — 

Don’t you look yet ; — she’ll blush,— she will indeed 
Her little cheeks will be all over roses; 

’Tis but a touch of bashfulness, soon lied ; 

When once begun, there’s uotlting she refuses. 

Now she begins ; — tljere, — now then let us go 
Near where she sits, — but softly,— ron tip-toe.” 

The reason Avhy I turn this toy so long. 

Is, that 1 took it up but t’other da^ 

It spins, as it proceeds, too ^coarse a song;. 

But then refines, and makes. a pretty play 
O^giddy colours. You may think it t^’ong 
To say. He came to scofi*, but stayed to pray; 

But the feet is, our laugher atJrom^nce ^ » 

Gretv fond of his wifaipfriuei; ur the ifeuue* 

V01..II. .1 » 
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LI. 

How could he help, it, seeJng^hat she bad 
Through all her laughing way^io sweat an ey^ 
Such stories ^r him, gra||& as w^l' as gla4» 

And unaffected tears, when grief went by} 

A face, as Chaucer says, sweet, glad, and sad ?” 
I’m nondfef those who take ttr misei'y 
To I'ouse a callous pidate j hut the very 
Ppofoundcst want of mirth’s profoundly merry. 


LH. 

Our lively prelate, living in a sphere 
Of hypocrites, and courtiers, and gay nothings, 

And having got perhaps he scarce knew where, 

V^s much inclined to laugh at high syiul low things ; 
But being in his nature kind, sincere, 

And much a man,>dfor all his lordly clothings. 

He grew in love with his romantic shelves. 

And only mock’d the hypocrites themselves. 


Lin. 

Tyrannous ills, tljat pati^ts would pull down, 

Slaveil^s, and slaughter^inequalitics 
Extreme and insolent, and of use to none. 

Cause tears indeed, that from ^1 human eyes 
Brave hands should sheic to wipe; but if but one 
Huge, glaring, broad-eyed mutfa laugh’d in our skies, 
'iN^uld dry up all kind things, tears, smiles, and flowers, 
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LTV. 

Aids ! I need not speak in the bebli^f ^ 

X)£ teai^, the very best, I have long 
Seen what a cup the world eons|nts to quaff. 
Doing sweet smiles and sacred nature w<fiOng : 

’Tis Melancholy’s laugh, and Mockeiy’s laugh, 

I speak of ; and ev’n they utter ^ strong 

And shuddering voice against the ills they ejasp. 

E’en while they kiss the beldams, and cry Grasp 


. LV. 

But I cligi’css j so here 1 stop ; for Finis 
Coronat opus , — “ a good end’s a crown j” 

A maxim, that in my mind so divine is. 

That heartily, and w|,th “ devocioftin, 

As Chaucer says, I wish that every Highness 
And Majesty (but ours) may soon lie dotvn. 

And treat their i-ealms with the sole coronations 
That give a perfect finish to their stations. 



NOTES TO THE BCDOK OF BEGINNINGS. 


(1) “ Twenty sweet svmmeri I will tie together/' — Fletcher’s Wife 
for m Month, — ^What4ivine plays would not Beaumont a|^d Fletcher 
have left \is, if they had not been line gentlemen about town*' as 
well as poets, and ambitions to please a perishing generation. Their 
Muse is like an accomplished country beauty, of the most exquisite 
kind, seduced up to toun, and made familiar with the most devilish 
^parts of it, yet retaining through all her debauchery a sweet regret, 
and an adoring fondness for nature. She has lilies about hei paint 
and patch-boxes, and loves them almost as much as vhen she was 
n child, ^ 


(2)* And sow, fneanMile, my cresses in these tatters, — It is well 
known th^t this species of small salad wdll spring up in the^co^jp’se 
of a few hours in a i>iece of flannel. 


(3) Of Death, and met him there that very day, — A fine story, 
illustrative of the great Eastern dogma of fatality, has been told 
aoniewhcre by Voltaire, He ss^^'s, tliat Solomon^ was one dayValk- 
ingout of doors with somebody, when the^latter, with much conster- 
nation, said, “ Who is this terrible figure approaching? He fills me 
with horror. Send me, I pray thee, to the remotest mountain of In- 
dia.” Solomon, in his quality magicim>, sent him thither accord- 
ingly* I’he figure by this time had come up, and addressing die 
Solomon, how came that person to be walking hexo? 
1 w^^Pto h^ve fetched hutt'fjrom the remotest mountain of^lndia.** 
« )lngel ofDftth;' replied Solomon, « thoU wilt find him there/' 



NOTES TO THE OP BEGINNINGS. lir 

- (4) With girU0in isles that stud tike Grecian $ea.‘ — An allusion to 

a modern Greek dance, supposed to have been handcdlClowTi from 
antiquity, andj^to lipresent the story of Theseus and Ariadne in the 
^Labyrinth*. 

(5) Were I a god, ny worslupp^d ^ifc to bil — With tlie exception 
of the Philoctetes, I have but lately had the happiness to become ac- 
quainted with the divine dramas of Sophocles. I do not qtiote dra- 
matic exoidiuma, because they speak the feelings of^hc authoi’s 
characters, rather thau his own ; and^my business is with a sort of 
personal consciousness of commencement: but the allusion in ^ the 
text is to the beginuing of the Oedipus in Colonus, — which see. Let* 
no one imagine however he will find the least resemblance of Sopho- 
cles in a translator like Franklin, who, albeit he was an University 
Professor, could not write common* English, much less translate some 
of the noblest poetry in the world. It is a pity that so many glori- 
ous works aie lost to readers of taste, who do not happen to under- 
stand the ancient languages. Why does not Mr. Jones, the author 
of the Greek and Englkh Grammar, oblige his countrymen with it^s 
natural successor, a Gieek and English Dictionary? Many might 
be allured to the study of a single language, who are deterred by the 
alarming necessity of under^anding two, and by the comparatively 
frigid (hedium of Latin; for the Romans do not piosent themselves 
to the, minds of people in general in the same glowing and poetical 
light as the Greeks ; and this deduction from their history is a just 
one. Latin compared with Greek is a statue compared with a spirit. 

(6) Where the cold loaters lull old Sleep to deep. — See Chaucer*s 
Dream, beginning 

1 have great wonder, by this light, 

^ How I Ijvei— * 

for there is another under the same title. The poem in question is 
full of tlil^ deepest imegination and 8entiiueB|. beginning con- 
veys some touching iadevmation respecting the poet,l^s,lf; and 
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nothing can surpass the faculty of abstraction in the account of the 
Valley of%leep, or the living presence of his portrait of a woman 
afterwards^ perhaps the completest ever painted. ^ 

(7) Of Ups to kiss, still redder than the wine.—^^ The Story of 
PriiWEe Ahmed and the FairylPari Banou.” “^e reader knows it, 
of course ; but I wri^Bi the words for the pleasure of repeating them. 

(8) Of Philharmonic mnds waked all at cnce»^^Audi the Phil- 
harmonic Society ; or if you cannot do that as soon as you wish, go 
to the Portuguese Ambassador's chapel in South-street, ' Orosvenor- 

‘ square, and hear the organ there waked up by the hand of a master. 
I, to wit, one of the “ Satanic School” (Oh Bob!) have stood in that 
chapel, under the influence of that organ, and with a tenderness for 
which an ill state of health must excuse me to my Scottish friends 
^ (whose ancestors called an instrument of that description “ a grit 
box o* whiistles”) have felt the tears run down my cheeks at the crowd 
of thoughts that eatne upon me. Aye,” quoth the Laureat, you 
were'soiTy that you had no longer a faith.” Excuse me ; I have a 
faith, though not in your damnatory one, or your verses : but I was 
atruck to think of all the miseries and bloody wars that had accom- 
panied spread df the kindest of doctrines : and wondered how it 
was possible for men to look upon the altar-piece before me, ^d hear 
the music that melted towards it, and not find out, that to injure 
and dainn one another to eternity, was unbecoming even the wrath 
of charity. 

A shepherd; and they JilVd his hund with hay $• 

Km Vi Kpiiitvv lon^sx venacr 'avraXoiaiv 
^PXmvm, KfPPtSior* 

« Kpmnr, h 
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Axporarca *J^KtKMi tn^^mtrtxvro 

¥M,ws, ffAB^otvTiZS'' ivtpfvff’xvTo' S’* 

Ev^ev ec’^opw^Bvatt, icsxM?>^vfLfJt,BvCBt Tispt 
' Evvvx^^^* f*^Xov, vfftHixKKta, otrar^if letcrxi, 

*TiAVOv<Txt A/* T* xt*^iox<>P9 Tt A* 

i 

With it’s own Muses be our sITain bcguu. 

Who holil the top of haunted Helicoti, * 

Who inak«* a choral altar of the mountain 
To Jove, and dance about the dark-blue fountain. 

W’lth delicate feet the'y dance, first having been 
^ W ith tlieir sweet limbs inside of Hippoerene, 

Or other sacred waters of thf* hill ; 

And then they mount its starriest pinnacle. 

And weave the dance, the lovely, the desired, 

AVarming it inoic and more, because their souls are fired. 
Thence, rapt away, and wrooghr up to delight. 

Veil'd b) the daik, they follow thiough the night, 
UUeiing a cltaiining voice, and saining hymn-* 

To Jove, who hangs a shadow on his limbs: 

&c. &c. 


« , 

There follows a list ol deities, with the translation of whioh I have 
not time to please myself ; nor can ) add the Mu&c’s visit to Hesiod, 
which succeeds. It is hartUy necessary to oh&erve, that the transla- 
tions attempted in this article are only intended to furniBh the English 
leader with some idcA of the originals, in default of a better. Ricci- 
ardetto is a trifle ; but exordiums like those of Hesiod| are to be ap- 
proached with reverence. 


(1 0) Too full ofaive for shew : — Mdtons the same,—! do not mean 
to say that ]?oth these exordiums are not very impressive, particularly 
Dante’s 1)ut see the beg^inning of Note 5. The following is the 
commencement of the great saturnine Italian, who, except in the 
bitterness of his intolerance, was more a northern geniiaa^thaa a 
southern. The strofr^ apprehension of the literal imagery in unison 
with thf metaphorioalf .^npunces at once the hand of a great poet. 
"Hie trunks of his trees are, tangible and gigantic: and every thing 

a ^ 
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admirably expresses th» fierce and gloomy deubts likely to fall upon 
a ^ violent passions, but capable of rejection. 

Ncl mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritfovai per una sel't'S oscara, 

Cho la dintta via era atnarrita: 

£ qiUSj^to a dir r]iialVral^ co$a dura, 

Questa selva selvaggtXed u^pxa ^foite, ^ 

Clie nel pensier rinnuova la paura. 

Tanto ^ amara, elie pooo ^ pm mortc. 


** In the midway oj" this our rnorta! life 
1 found me in a gloomy wood, astray, 
l^ne from the path direct: and ("en to tell 
It were no task, how savap^e w ild 
That forest, liow robust and rough it’s growth, 
■Which to remember only, my dismay 
KeOews, in bitterness not far from death/’ 

Cary» 


(11) Timc-heafers for dull heads * — This passage of noble and va- 
rious music is as fbliows : — * * 

riim as the horow’ed beams of Moon and stars 
> To lonely, weary, wandering trax'ellers, 

Is Reason to the soul : — and as on high, 

Those rofling fires discover but the sly. 

Not light us here ; so Reason’s glimmei ing ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

Rut guide us upwaid tu a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear. 

When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere, 

So pale grows 'llfeason at Religion's sight, 

So dies,<^and so dissoKes,— in supernatural ligbt- 

I never repeat this dignified stiaia of verse, w^itbout biSixig at once 
soothed and elevated. Nor are my feelings without an echo to the 
though by the* word Reason 1 take leave to understand 
^^ooe^mon reasoi]iiRg/’ and by Religion somf^tb^g very difterent f^m 
,whAt k lit is pos^le, perbape, t^t the ear in|gbt l^ve 

had, a gmterglut ipf eatlsfaction by a ehifting of oite of the pauses, 

a H 
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and the iiisn^rtion of another couplet between the last two ; but I do 
* not know ; anc^jt might have hurt the earneet^s of the t^houghts^ 
and 60 ro- acted in an injurious manner upon itself. Dry den, after 
all, was only writing an epistolary style ; but he could not deny him- 
i^^lf the pleasure of this noble exordium# . The first four lines are 
perfect; and how divinely, and like |^he image it 'presents to the 
mind, does the la&t couplet linger, and fade away ! Spenser himself 
has not a more glorious Alexandrine. 

It was hardly my inteution to bring examples of commencement 
fiom 2>oems so short as this of Dryden^t but I could not resist the 
recollection of an old favouiite, Drydcn abounds in spirited exor- 
diums, worthy of his conscious power of Acrsification. The opening 
of Absalom and Acbitophel is another instance, and that of the Hind 
and Panther a third. It is observable,' that in the last, where he 
bec^s with a description of his spdiless favourite the Hind, ho adopts 
a smooth and lady-like versification like that of Pope ; — but see how 
with one vigorous touch, — one fervid and unhalting union of one of 
his couplets with anot^icr,-;;-he rescues his softness from monotony. 

A milk^iVliite bind, immortal and uncliAii^cd} 

Fed on the Ian ns, and in tlie forest rang'd; 

Without unspotted, innocent \\itliin, 

She feared no danger, f<w she knew no sin 
Yet had she oft been rlia*»*d with hoi ns and hounds 
And .Scythian shafts, and many winged wonmids 
Aim'd at hei hearts had oft been forc’d to fly. 

And doom’d to death, though fated not to die. 

Dryden was the last English poet who s^died versification, (f in 
another word, numberSf which are the soul of it. The w'ord itself 
has now become obsolete; at least it is never mentioned in connexion 
with iiodern poetry. Of Pope, I have no scruple to repeat, especially 
as the public are now used to the repetition froxh others, that he had 
a poor ear for the mi^sic of his art, as well as for all music. 
But it was good encH&gh to discover, and lo be* satisfied with, the 
softUt au 2 ibbst" obvious melodies in poetry of iDiyfieii and Wal-^ 
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ler; kni, what ii| called hie syistem ef versification, waamade up of 
jiothiag but their unvaried repetition. The ears of multitude of 
readers are no better, especially iU the North ; and as they are not 
ehly satisfied with the versification when they read, but find it very 
easy to imitate when they write, their self-love has completed the 
delusion, a1id*they cry up tbit as tlie finest system of verse, which ty 
their own focility in copying it, they must feel to be no system at all. 
It may be asked, — why not be content wdtb this sort of melody, or 
why not even think it the J^st, if it pleases the greatest number of 
people?^ I answer, first, that the gifeatest poets have not been satis- 
fied wth it themselves ; secondly, that the object of the finest poetry 
is not to pllase the greatest multitude of readers, but the greatest 
number of readers who have wit and sensibility enough to be moved 
by it; and thirdly, that as this wit and sensilwlity may be extended, 
and rendered more common, by the very circumstance of the J^ot’s 
not truckling to gvery thing tvhich he finds established, so the ^ne- 
ral ear, like a particular one, may undoubtedly bo rendered better of 
w"orse, according to the music to which the iioigning poets accustom 
it. — Before any body however quotes tlie opiiiiqji liere cx])ressod of 
Pope, let him do me the justice to consult the two following Notes, 12 
and 13. 

Among otlier poets, who begin small compositions in a spirited and 
enjoying manner, I must not omit Theocritus and Chaucer, — There 
is Bcai'ely an idyl of the former, which might not be adduced as an 
example; and though the consUiicUon of most of his pieces is dra- 
matic, we have more right to identify a morftl dramatist with his 
j^Niiakoiis, than any other, iMKsause his subject is generally of a more 
willing and ordinary nature, and turns upon pleasures coininon to 
every body’s apprehimsbm. How delightfully Theocritus opens bis 
Tolmne with that mention of the breathing pine-tree, tlie water, and 
the goat-herd’s pipe ! 
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ih« over live flpHogs 

» Has^delioioiis whjeperin Jt'sb^ir; 

And you too pUy us a delicious air. 

■% 

^We imapne that the goat-herd has been playing sonrething on h« 
pipe, — that a silence of admirxition has '^taken place, in which the 
pine*lree was heatd oiner those fresh ^ttle plashes of water,— and 
that his friend the shepherd suddenly breaks oitt into that beatttifal 
comparison. ^ Bitt T must apologize for this sorry translntion. Theo- 
critus makes the comparison completer hy saying that the whisper, 
or ^'^^vpio’tA.'x, of the pine-tree (what a ch aiming word!) “ sim/s some- 
thing delicious ,’' — n ixt\icrhrxi. I could willingly spend a wl\^Ife 
morning in trying to turn the passage bettor ; but I did not intend to 
witc notes of such a length as have groAvn upon me ; and though 
the excuse is a very bad one in general, the periodical nature of this 
publication really does not allow me time to Hng(?r upon them more 
than 1 do. Turning to Creech, who had a real gepius for transla- 
tion, if he could have boon more patient with it, I find he has very 
properly letained the Word in question;-*^ 

(Joat-herd, that pine-tree’s boughs, by yonder spring, 

In plfasing murmurs mix, and sweetly sing; 

» And thou dost sweetly pipe. 

. ^ 

But then wo lose the happy indefinite air of the something sweet/' 
— murmurs’' does not express the whispering sound of tlie oiiginal 
word t and spring" is by no means the same thing as spriufjfs^ in 
the plural, which suggest a variety of little w^aters leaping out of the 
ground together. Add, by the w^ay, to this glimpse of Theociil^’is 
scenery, the climate of Sicily, and perhaps^^the mountain in the dis- 
tanci^iid what a picture for Claude or Poussin ! 

I wHl take this opportunity of observing, that although the error 
with Creech was on the more promising side, he was as wrong in 
making Theocritus's ^epherds talk so often like mere clowns, as more 
common-place translators have been in giving them the mere sinoo|b* 
ness and conventional polish of Pope’s Pastorabt , The truth lies in 
a certain medium of strength and simj^icity, leaning howe^jer to, eie- 



, gance; for lher||is npt such a difference )>etweea the ^languages of 
the various classes of society i» the Sj^ith as there i$ iinihe North, and 
most likely nevep .was ; the cause being of a nature as much physical 
as moral, namely, the more general diffusion of an equal quantity of 
enthusiasm and sensibility. All the senses of the South are ccitical. 
A Tuscan of the poorer orders trolls the pearls of his native language 
consciously over his tongue, — and addresses you on the most ordinary 
occasion with speeches that irould be high-flown and affected in the 
mouth of an Englishman of the sam^ class. The Sicilian dialect, 1 
believe, though much less renowned, piques itself to this day upon 
a sitiiilar refinement, and is accounted a very^sweet stind happy one. 
iTiare read somewhere that there are modern pastorals in it of groat 
beauty. 

I have gone a great way from Chaucer, but it is always easy to 
return to him. His exquisite series of portraits, at the beginning of 
the Canterbury Talcs, may be accounted a string of happy exordiums. 
But see also the Dream referred to in Note 6, the Complaint of Mars 
and Venus, the Flower and the Leaf, &c. never forgetting the exor- 
dium of the Wife of Bathes T^le, in which he jokes the friars so 
happily upon their succe^kling to the ubiquitous privileges of the fai- 
ries. Readers'of taste, who have suffered themselves to be dismayed 
by the imaginary difliculties of Chaucer s language, are astonished 
when they come to find bow melodious, as well as easy to read! 
this “ rude old poet” as some have called him. — The syllables, it is 
to be observed, that form the plural terminations, are to be pro- 
nounced, — mote's, burgh^s, &c. as they are tb this day in many in- 
stances among the uneducated classes of the metropolis ; and it is a 
pity we ever left off prcihouncing them, our consonants being at all 
times too ready to crowd together ami thrust out their 6oftef4ieigh- 
boura, like fellows in a^t at the theatre. The final e also in many 
words must be hinnoured, as it still is in French poetry, the common 
ancestor of our own. 


ftt day^s of the king ArtoAr, 

Of wiich that Bretons speke gret honefir, 
AU lend ful dlled of fiiedei 
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The elf*qVifl»e with her }o\y cotAjpkgnle ^ 

Danced falnfltlti manjr a gren^ mede.- 
Thfa wae the o|d ojyinion as 1 rede ^ 

1 speke of many' hundred yeres agO|^^ 

' But now can no man see non el v5s mo s 
For now the gfele charitce and prayercs 
Oriimhotircs and other holy frizes, •— 

That serchen every land and every atreme, 

As tliikke as motis in the 8unn^*beme» 

Blessing hallos, chambres, kitchends, and boures, 

Citces and burght^s, cast1e<i high and toures, 

ThropA-s an|^ bcrntls, shepen^s and dairies, 

Tills maketh that there ben no faerie*. ; 

For ther as wont to walken svas an elf, 

T/ier walketh now the Umitour himitetf. 

In undurmcl^s* and in morweniit|s, 

And saytli his matinths and his holy ihingcs, 

As he goth in his llmitatioiiii : 

^VGmen may now go safely up and down ; 

In every biisli and under every tree, 

7'hert h non other hicubu^ hut he » » ^ 

(12) The airiest wit that ever raisif'ajoke^lf ever the enamelled' 
Tcrsification of Pope was proper for any poem throughout, it was foe 
this lightest and most polished of satires, which in my opinion sur- 
passes all other mock-heroics beyond all comparison. It has been 
said that Boileau has the advantage of Pope in propriety ; that is to 
say, his characters always act in a manner suitable to real life, while 
Pope’s wage imaginary ^battles in drawing-rooms, make addresses to 
the gods, &c. I am not sure, that the objection is not more than 
specious ; but the play between truth and fiction is one of the merits 
of poem^of this description ; and as the characters in Pope are taken 
from a more ^^iry and fanciful class of life tlfan those in Boilcau, 
perhaps we may apply to th^m what a friend of mine once said to 
me about actors,— a remark, which I have good reason to remember, 
because it overturned, ffitwo or three words, a certain reputation 
criticism in stage matters^ which I had been raising ever since I was 

^ After dinner. ^ I 



a youth. He obsenrod/ i^iasfe it U^mol the busi'nesa off actors to be 
natural, and nothing more : they should shew that t!i% are ma&ter|^ 
of the literal truth, but add to it a certain spiritual colouring of their 
own, 60 as to unite ideal^leasure to the representation of reality, ^nd 
make us admire their art without losing sight of nature. Now if ,we 
can suppose a certain dram|tic consciousness in the personages of 
the Rape of the Lock, the prayers to the gods, the altar of “ twelve 
vast French romances/* &c. become matters of propriety as well as 
grace, the nature of comedy being duly considered ; ^d ugjess we 
do suppose it, the battle in the last canto becomes a mere tragedy, 
and the metaphorical deaths by ladies* eyes, &c. real coroner s-in- 
quest catastrophes, which the author certainly never intended. Be 
tfiis as it may, the Rape the Lock can afford to be something 
short of perfection ; and I will here observe, that the only real advan- 
tage which the Lutrin appears to me to have over it, is in possessing 
a livelier exordium. The first paragraph of the Rape of the Lock is 
the only common-place passage in the poem. The author redeems 
it, to be sure, instantly ; but still it is unworthy of what follows. 
The story of the Lutrin -^urns i^on a dispute that happened between 
tlie Treasurer of a Chapter (whose station answers to our Dean) and 
the Chanter* An enormous Pulpit or Reading-desk stood in the way 
of the Chanter, and obscured his dignity* He had it removed. The 
Dean insisted On its being restored. Boileau sets out in high spirit, 
and a true mock-heroic rein : — # 

Je ebante les combats^, et ce prelat terrible, 

Qui par ftes lopigs travaux, et sa farce invjaeible, j 
Bans une illustre cglise exer^ant son grand cceur, 

Fit placer, la un Lutrin dans le chenur. 

C*est en vain que le Chantre, abusant d’nn faux titre, 

Tlcux fois Pen fit dter^par les mBinsi du Chapitre* 

Ce prelat, sur le banc de son rival altier, 

fois laVapportant, Pen eouvrit tout enfier* 

JUspm and the miglUy^hearted dean I sing) 

\^io in a church divinely triumphing, 

By htf long toilfl and hie resistless ire. 
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Got placed, atjast, a Pujpt in the choir, 
la vain the Chanter^ ol!^ fal;!ie pretence, 

Twice got the Church to take the Pulpit thence 5 
The Dean, upon his lofty rival’s place, 

, Twice took it back, and fixed, for ever, in hi» face. 

I ought to have mentioned this exordium in the text; but an 
Englishman when thinking of poetry is so apt to forget tiie French, 
that it never occurred to me. I allude of course to poetry in it’s more 
poetical sense. In it’s other sense, as a sa5^er of lively and pithy 
things in verse, the French have all the abundance that was to be 
expected of a nation of their good sense and ccood humour. But as 
Terence was called Half-Menander, so Boileau is Half-Pope. He 
wants Ariel: ho wants his invisible worjj^: he wants that poetical 
part of poetry, which consists in bringing a remote and creative fancy 
to wait upon the more obvious wit and graces that Ke about us. For 
as to the machines in the Lutrin, besides being too grave and heavy, 
they are not his own, nor rendered so by sufficient novelty of hand- 
ling. 

( 13 ) lliii face as rich and sensitive as‘ n favms. — Tins comparison 
must not be taken as a rhyme to fill up. It struck me forcibly wdien 
I was looking at a bust of Pope, that was exhffiited in the British 
Institution. I think it is by Roubilliac. I never saw any thing that 
exhibited a nicer sensibility, a more delicate apprehensiveness. The 
nose seemed the very “ tip of taste;” as if it were snuffing up the 
odour of his Banstead mutton, or the flowers he had gathered for 
Miss Blount. And when I recollected the fine dark eye in his 
painted portrait, the simile was complete. I have anticipated most 
of wdiat 1 intended to say upon this stanza in the note preceding ; 
but with respect to his style of composition, a w^ord or two remains 
^to be said, which has been suggested to me*by a consideration of his 
person ; especially as contrasted with that of Dryden. The physical 
conformation^ of a writer becomes a just ground of cjriticism and illus- 
tration, when there can be 119 suspicion of mal^adty. The portraits 



of Dryden are those of arobust^ or ^ least of a sufficiently able-bodied 
{person, ivith a nianly ahd breathing countenance. Pppe*s couate- 
nailte is line, and perhaps his eye has a more internal look ivijth it ; 
but it is unpecessary to inform the reader, that he had a person 
equally small and« infirm, and that he could not even dress without 
assistance. I cannot help thfnldng that there is the same difference 
between Pope and Dryden in their verses, as in their persons. Pope 
goes to work cautiously, and with a certain minuteness of intention, 
like a miniature-painter prepaiing his ivory, Dryden takes up his 
brush with case, and dashes at his oil-painting in a broader and more 
confident style. Pope, as if conscious of a complexional want of 
• strength, takes all possible pains to do nothing amiss or inconectly. 
Dryden trusts to the asiwct of his strength for an effect, when he does 
not chuse to take the pains of proving it. As there is a vigour in his 
laxity, so there is a weakness in the very strength of the other'. Pope 
seems to fear every stepping-stone in his way, and to resolve to get 
aver the gutter handsomely, without detriment to his “ little suit of 
black:’ ’-—Dryden puts forth a “ manly leg,” and steps across at once, 
certain that he shall go well over, whether with eaxe or not. This 
kind of sympathy betw^een mental and bodily conformation might 
afford some curious enquiries, and 1 think would be found to hold 
good throughout bio^aphy. Nothing however, which has been here 
said, can apply .to the weak carelessness of many who might allege 
Dr}*den as an excuse, or,jto the smooth nothings of those who find 
their master in Pope. Both these great geniuses are always full of 
matter, and never write to fill up. Their poems are not plaster-walls, 
with an occasional look out.' The whole edifice is enchafited work, 
instinct with life, and illuminated with fretting fires. 

(H) When the drum ealh fh/em^ their wives again* 

111c ego quL quondam graciU modulates avena 
drmttii, et egressus silvift, vicina coegi 
Utquamvis avido parerent arva colono, 

Orattftit opus agricolis ; at nunc horrentia Martis 
ArrtiayiwimqMe cymo, d:q. 
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l^^who «r«while tvarbli^^i^ 8yly«A «httde% 

And )88ued then to light, and fore*d the meade 
To glqt the exacting BWain, who loved my song ^ 

Yet now, a fierce note blowing, Aqi'a strong, 

Arms and the man I sing — » 

I confess 1 have not only most of the commentators i^ainst me, 
Heyne included, but what is worse, Dry den himself, and that in a 
very peremptory maiiuen I must own also, that what he so finely 
observes respecting the ordinary eommencement, — that “ the author 
seems to sound a charge, and begins like the clangor of a tnimpoV’ 
is very true ; and that^ as I have hinted in the text, such an exordium 
is more directly to the purpose. 

Arma viriin«|Ue cano, Trcjm qui primus ab oris,’' 

Scarce a word,” says Dryden, " without an r, and the vowels, for 
thg3 greater part, sonorous.” But stilC 1 must venture to refer to what 
I have said respecting the poet^s natural inclinations. Dryden him- 
self thinks the Georgies his most perfect work ; and with regard to 
the verbal objections which he and the commentators make to tlie 
passage in question, they might perhaps have been quite as ingenious 
and peremptoi^ in defending^the words, had the humour been upon 
them, especially the word horrentza^ of which (including of course 
it’s root and derivatives) Virgil, I will bo bold to say, was even fond, 
and not the less so for it’s being suggested by ^rtain rural images, 
such as the bristling of coni) of reeds, &c. The exordium has the 
same charm Vith it, to me, which is found in the allusions to them- 
selves made by other great poets. It even looks like the triumph of 
Virgil’s nature over his art, oy that famous judgmeiH^* for which he 
is so cried up, — often, I cannot help thinking, both at the expense of 
his better reputation and the matter of fact.^ However, if I find 
Dryden against me, which ought to make me diffident, confidence 
is restored by having Spenser and Milton on my side : at least I have 
a right to consider them so, when they have both imitated this very 
exordium, — Milton in the commencement of his PAl&dise Regajned> 
and Spenser more particularly in that of his great poem, “ the Faerie 
VoL. II. 
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(i4l^ne, Ha ira^Biiablad t6 do .so^ by bis having ai^dHen pa^Btorah 
hiihself. The stalsaa ia a iine one^ though the enthusiasm Jis subdued. 
1 will delay no farther upon this subject^ but finish with quoting it : 

t ^ 

ho ! Ij tlie man, whose Muse wbylome did maedee^ 

As time lier tau{>ht, in lowly sbepheard’s weedd^^, 

Am now enforst (a farre unfiUer taske) ^ 

For trumpets stern to chaunge mine oaten reeds^ 

And sing of knights, .and ladies* gentle deeds; 

Whose praises having ^Wpt in silence long^ 

Me, all too meane, the sacred Muse areeds 
1!V> blazon broade amongst her learned throng : 

, Fierce warres and faitliful loves shall moralize my song. 

(15) Doat^ on her face in that devouring way. — Spenser, as well 
as several other poets, has also given^ an imitation of this magnificent 
exordium of Lucretius, one of the finest in the w^orld, and worthy of 
his Greek inspiration : for Lucretius was evidently conversant wi^ 
the more poetical part of 'Greek philosophy as well as Epicurus's, 
and, like all men of imagination, had a religion in spite of himself. 
Certainly, Venus would never have asked a nobler or more passion- 
ate address from the most orthodox of her worshippers. 

^ iEneadum genetrix,horoinum DivAoique voUiptas, 

Alma VcUus, coeli subter labenda signa 
Qute mare navigemm, qim terras frugiferentes 
Concelebras ; per te quoniam genus omne animantuiti 
Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina boUb ; 

< . Te, Dea, ,te fugltutt vend, te nubila cceli, 

Advenfomque tibi suaveg dmdala tellus 

Summittit Acres $ tibi rident squora portit, 

Plsoalumque mtet dtffiiso lumijts ctnlum. 

Nam «imul ao species patefacta Cat vema diet, 

Sa rcserata viget gemtabilis aura Favont, 

Aerice primum volucres t^^iva, tuumque 
Significant initum, pereuW corda tuA vi. 

|nde ferm pecudes persultant pabula Iseta, 

£t r^pldcs'ttanant amnes ; ita capta Ycpcre, 
tly&iiBqu# tiatttra animantom 

Te sequhtiV Ottpi#, qu6 quum^tif Joduem pevfcif* t , 
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^ llbttiq«e per tnaria, «c mcmlei, fliivk«que 

Frondiierasquc doxtios avium, camposqpe vjrentea, 

^ Qmnibug incutiens blaudum per pectora atnorem, 

Efficia, ut cupid^ generatim secla propagant/* 

■* 

Paifent of Home, delicionsi Queen of Love, 

Thd\j^pil^bf men below and gods above; 

Who m one round of ever-blest increase 
Roirst the green regions and the dancing seas ; 

^ From whom all beings catch the race they run, 

And leap to life, and visit the* dear son ; 

Thee, Goddess, thee, the winds, the winters fly, 

Thee, and the coming of thy suavity 

For thee the earth lays forth its flowers ; for thee \ 

A lustre laughs along the golden sen, > 

And lightsome heav*n looks round on all, for thou hast made it free, j 
For soon as Spring, thrown open, re-appears, 

And forth, with kisses, come the genial airs. 

The birds, first smitten to their hearts, announce 
Tliee, Goddess, and thy balmy benisons: 
l^he herds, made wild again, in pastures bound, 

And track the rivers till their mates be found ; 

And every living thing, drawn with delight, 

Follows with greedy will the charming of thy might, 

Through seas, o'er mountains, through the fields, the floods, 

And the green houses of the bwds, the woods ; 

All snatch into their bearta the generous wound, 

Tiiat still the ages may roll on, end nature’s place be found. 

I would fain translate further on, to come at the beautiful passage 
alluded to in the text; but the poet's fit of eoatbuaiasm certainly 
makes a pause here. The long line, more thah an Alexandrine, 
into which I have run output the conclusion, is a n|^^li|,iion oftien 
practised by Drydeu on passionate occasions, and t think amply 
deserves to be revived. It Idts the spirit have its full went, and car* 
ties it off in triumph, like the long blast of a trumpet. F or Spen- 
ser's imitation or paraphrase, see the Faerie Queene, book 4. canto 10. 
He lengthens the original into a strain of voluptuoflS languor, like 
the incense fuming up firom the altars at which fliing; 
scene is laid in Vetiiui'b^^DQldei. 
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Le dmne^ i mealier, ^Vmntey gh amm.— The ejkaitjsia^^f 

the*Oriando Fuiiodo* Ariosto ia said to have writtejo the two first 
verses over and qver again, and to have bestowed uj^n them an 
“ incredible'^ attention* Thus it is that even the mo*st enjoyfi,.g^ 
spirits work for immortality. 

(17) Hts time in polishing another's ^reoswre.— Berni, who re-mo- 
delled tlie Orlando Innamorato of Boiaido* The stanza that follows 
is the exordium of his Rifacimenio* Though 1 have been in two 
eminent cities of Italy, one of them famous for its literature, 1 have 
not yet been able to meet with Boiardo's work among the booksellers. 
I have great faith, however, in these old beginners ; and much as 1 
admire Berni, am inclined to suspect that the gallant old Lombard, 
(who is said to have come gallopping home one day in a fit of enthu- 
siasm, and have set all the bells a-^iinging m his jurisdiction, because 
he had found out a fine name fbr his hero) must have stuff in him 
well worthy of being read lor its ow:^ sake. Nor am I shaken in 
this opinion by the exordium of the original poem, quoted by Sis- 
mondi in his Litterature du Mi(U de VEurope, tom. 2, p. 58, though 
undoubtedly Berni has given it an address and delicacy, whicli 
Iq^ve him in full possession of the praise in the text. 

I will take this opportunity of observing, now thdt I am upon the 
Italian poets, that the opening stanza of Tasso's Jerusalem is not 
what his readers might have expected from that great writer, espe- 
cially as he had an ear finely tuned for the dignified and imposing. 
It Was Voltaire (confound him!) that made me discover there were 
too many O's in it,— a fault, seemingly, frivolous enough to notice, 
still less worthy of being committed* ^The cliarge is undoubtedly 
tm^e, ' ‘ ' ' ' 

Canto I’arini pietosa, e *1 capitano, 

Che *1 gran ftepolcro liberd di Cristo. 

> egh opr6 col sennd e con la mano ; 

Molto fioifrl nel glorioso acquisto. 
ifiysn rinferno a lui s'oppote $ e in vano 
d* Anjii / di tibia il popol niisto ; 

Chk il oiel favore, e sotto ai santi ^ 

Segni rldWe I suoi cotnpagni erranti. 
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111 I hare the pleasure of knowing that ^Voltake began his 

“epip '' with a antithesis,” about the Tight of victory and’the 
right of birth ~ ** 

* Je chaiite le lieroM, qui regna but la France, 

Et par droit do conqufito, et par droit de nabtiance. 

A poem on the Droits of Admiralty might opeu as well. Voltaire 
Tvas a wag of wags, a writer of wonderful variety, a great 'puller 
down of abuses, though he did' not always know what to spare by 
the way, — in short, a great man, whom little ones would in vain un- 
dervalue, by detecting some failures in the universality of his infor- 
mation, which would be passed over in his inferiors : but for epics, -7- 

Look at his face, and you’ll forget them ail. 

( 18 ) But his own airs were sung in every 6ower,~l learn this from 
an interesting article in the Quarterly Review upon Madame de 
Genlis* Petrarque et Laure, ^ There is Mother, still moro-so, in the 
same publication, No. 42 , entitled Narrative and Romantic Poems 
of the Italians; and these two, together with one upon Dante in the 
Edinburgh Rcvicav, contain the best and most comprehensive criti- 
cism on Italian h^ve in our language. The second 

article includes a notice of Mr. Stewart Rose’s happy abridgment of 
the Animali Purlanti, and also of that other piece of wit inspired by 
Italian romance, entitled a Prospectus of an intended National Poem, 
which only failed of popularity (if indeed it has failed) because it 
took up a remote subject, instead of one^connected with existing man- 
ners. It is full of a manly and urbane pleasantry ; and here indeed 
it committed another miatato; for it is in vain put%to the moutlis 
of those fraternal handicraft’s-men who arc supposed to write it. 
The two saddlers have been used to better eociety than that of the 
village-squire, iitand are as genttamanly as Archbishop Turpin or the 
Cid Hamet Benengeli. ^ 

I must observe that these articles in the Quar^lj Review ate in 
it, not of it. They even said to be translated worn tb# coAtribit- 
tions of a celebrated Italian now residentin Enfd^nd ; but be this as 
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it tey, the number abmire-inealioned contains the usual 
ment of party paltering and hypocrisy, especially in one of thos^aiti- 
cles on Mr. Shdlay, the disgusting falsehoods and maligni^of which 
1 have exposed in another place^ 

(19) £mmi venuia certa fantasia * — ^The of Forteguerri's 

tragi-comic romance, Ricclardctto. He was a dignitary of the 
church in Rome, full of wit and spirit, who hearing his friends one 
evening wondering at the toil and trouble which it must have cost 
Ariosto and others to write such a heap of poetry, undertook to shew 
them it was no such difficult task, aud produced the first canto of his 
romance by the following evening. It is reported, that he wrote all 
the other cantos with the same expedition. Nor is it incredible, 
considering the abundance of rhymes in the Italian language, and the 
natural poetry into which it runs ; hut with Forteguerri’s leave, how- 
ever delightful he is, and however he may equal Ariosto in parts, he 
never rises into his glorious^eauty;-««»unless indeed vhe latter half 
of his work is different from the first, for I am now but in the middle 
of it. If so, 1 must make^him the amende honorable. 

In the meanwhile, I will make the said amende to a couple of 
otbetr accomplished writers, of whom I spoke too hastily some years 
ago in another piece of rhyming criticism. If any l>^y happens to 
have a little book in his possession containing The Feast of the 
Poets’" (which certain critics are always alluding to and never men- 
tioning) he will oblige me by altering the two couplets in which toasts 
axe proposed, to the following : — 

Then, says Bob, Tve a toast,” and got up like a gander i 
" Says Pbosbus DonH spoil it with prti|ing : its Landor.” 

And Walter lookM ftp too and begg’d to piopose— 

” ril drink him with pleasure,” said Phoebus, — it’s Rose.” 

What I said in the Feast of the Poets respecting ttliB talents of the 
great Scottish Novelist, was before he had exhibited his genius in 
prose narrative, and I haT;^, unsaid it elsewhere. The corrections are 
very Hkelyi of ^ impoitauoe after all; but they are made out of a 
muse of the duty which I owe to truth. 
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'Mai to be ^fimndon any other fiiains.^An allusion, and I 
suspect nn ironical one, to the poetical society of Arcadians in Rome, 
of which Forteguerri was a member. The associates had pastoral 
given them by diploma, and assehibled in a spot set apart for 
them out of doors, where they “ made as if” they were in Arcadia, 
and recited sonnets about sheep and pipes. They numbered some 
other good poets among them, Guidi, Filicaia, See. ; but like all other 
societies, in which genius is to be patronized by the great, degene- 
rated into a mere set of courtiers and tattling pretenders, worthy of 
the contempt with which Goldsmith treats them in his essay on the 
then State of Literature. I believe any body can be a member now, 
who writes a sonnet and is orthodox. 
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If, as some moralists hold, human beings are, generally 
speaking, happy in propoilion as they deserve to be so, the 
French are the most virtuous people in existence. Let those 
who dispute the proposition pay a visit to St. Cloud on a 
Ft^te-day in summer. I can promise them they shall not 
repent of their journey, even though it should not solve a 
problem in morals. If happiness is not symptomatic of some* 
thing else, it is at least contagious in itself, to a Certain 
degree ; and he who can witness the scene in question, and 
not partake in its joy, must be a philosopher at least, if not 
something worse. — But if one would join in this scene to 
any good eli'ect, he must not be a mere spectator ; for such 
a one caritiot enter into, and therefore cannot feel, thfe true 
spirit of it. And he must not be a critic of forms and rules, 
lest he should be shocked by finding them forgotten or 
violated at every turn. Least of all must ho affect the gew- 
ted; for the persons among whom he will find himself are 
all below the middle class, and moreover they do not under- 
stand even the word, to say nothing of the thing ; it does 
not exist in their language — I mean in our sense of it. The 
Ewamh are the genteelest people in the world, without know- 
ing it. It is the only good quality they possess that they do 
dojuot over-rate themselves upon; and theis unconsciousness 
of this makes up for all their failings on the score of vanity 
and self-conceit.«T^But to our F6te— one gtance*at fijie reali- 
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ties of which is better than all the mere reflections that*, can 
be Hifdde to arise out of it. That we may lose no part of the 
scene, and its characteristic appurtenances, let us join the 
partakers in it early m the day, as they are setting out, in) 
couples or companies, from that grand starting point in the 
race of Parisian pleasure, the Place de Louis Quinze, The 
splendid coup-d^ceil, formed by the unrivalled collection of 
inanimate objects that surround us, must not b6 allowed to 
withdrsiw our attention from llie living picture that we are 
about to form a part of. Yonder lies the road to St. Cloud, 
along the elevated bank of the river, and beside the great 
mass of tre^ forming the Champs Elysees. From every 
other pdint of entrance to this inOj^nificent square, Paris is 
pouring forth her gay streams of pleasure-lit faces and trim 
forms, till here, in the midst, they cross and mingle with 
each other, like bees m the neighbourhood of their hive on 
a sunshiny day. Here, however, at the head of this long 
string of cabriolets, the din is not so harmonious as that of 
the scene to which I have just likened the one before us. It 
is caused by the drivers disputing with each other for’ the 
possession of the fares that keep arriving'every moment, and 
of the fares themselves disputing for the price they shall 
pay— for a Parisian bourgeois thinks a sous saved is worth 
a century of words, even when pleasure is the purchase ; and 
a Parisian cabriolet driver m not the person to lose a sous, 
if talking will gain it. Many have agreed" Ibr their fare (of 
from twelve to twenty sous each, accoixling to the skill and 
patience of the bargain-maker) and are taking their seats, 
by the aid of that aged«crone who presents her chair wilh%ia 
air of anxious politeness, and is content with a half-pendy 
for assisting a w!|^ole party. Meanwhile, here rattles alang 
the chaise and one*" of a^adbstantial tradesman of the Rue 
containing hin^ spouse (his^eabriolet is 
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theidaly place in which a Parisian tradesman may take pre> 
cet^ence of, his spouse) his three petits, and his nufuton. 
“ Qate !”■ issues at intervals from the noisy vehicle ; — not 
Vo warn the pedestrians of theif danger, but to apprise them 
of the approach of their betters, which, in the bustle of the 
scene, they might otherwise overlook. I'here lumbers along 
slowly and heavily, a clean tilted cart ; we cannot penetrate 
its mysterious covering ; but from the eclats de nre that burst 
from within at every jolt of the pave, we may judge that it 
contains half a score of happy souhrettes ; scarce more happy 
now while laughing at their play, than yesterday when sing- 
ing at their work. If we could peep through that canvas 
curtain at the back, we plight chance to see some of the 
prettiest faces that ever ^ore a mob-cap ; for the waiting- 
maids are incomparably the prettiest women in Paris. We 
miglit amuse ourselves on this spot for half the day, but that 
a scene still more attractive awaits us. In passing to it by 
the side of the Seine, let us not forget to notice the defective 
taste of the Parisians in respect to water excursions. Their 
pleasant river winds gracefully through its rich banks to the 
very gates of the park of St. Cloud — the scene of the E^Ste ; 
and yet scarcely fifty of the thousands that we shall meet 
there will have come by water. The trutli is, the French 
are, by nature, the least courageous people in the world ; and 
they are actually ti^id of the water ; at least it gives them 
m uneasy sensation of possible danger, which interferetwith 
their pleasure, and alloys it. This being the case, they are 
wise to act as they do ; but the fact, supposing it to be one, 
it^Srious. They are cowards advisedly, and on principle. 
When under the immediate influence of excitation, they are 
capable of the most rash and fool-hardy exj^oits ; and under 
gFi^t circumstances they can ^ skxew their courage to the 
sticku^plaoe” till it impels them to the most heroi^ acts c»f 
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and sdf-devotion. But left to thAmBdre#,*' alldr in 
tiile <600)0100 concerns of life^ they are cowards on Ae s^e 
prihci^ple as FalstafF was — namely, one of pure good Behse. 
They are too hippy in the possession of their life, and toqT^ 
■fond of it, to tolerate the bare idea of risking it when 
see no occasion. But when death comes, and th^ is no 
avoiding it, like Falstaff again they receive it gracionsly, 
and “ babble of green fieldd**'with their last breath. If their 
happy hearts do not prove them to be the most virtuous, -they' 
impel them to be the wisest people in the world, and perhaps 
the terms are nearly convertible. One thing I'm sure they 
are too wise as well as too happy to do— namely, to babble 
bf wisclom and virtue in the midst of desctibfaig a F6te-day 
at St. Cloud — as I am doing now. But I’m an Engli^tito 
stUl, though writing under a foreign sky; and may easily be 
forgiven. Let me forget this, and at once transport myself 
and the reader to the bridge of St. Cloud. Here, after 
Wrdve o’clock, no carriage is allowed to pass. This regula- 
tion is established to prevent the confusion and danger likely 
to arise ftom the immense throng of vehicles, of different 
kinds, that would otherwise be collected in the village. The 
F^te being as yet scarcely commenced, let us make our way 
litrougb these lines of booths on the outside of ftte park- 
and leaving that to the left, take half m hour’s stroll 
'' through the splendid gardens of the Cfaatiauv' 'An -afafopt 
Undent, through an opening at one comOr'iOf the chUrt-yard, 
fnin^ ds to a low level opposite the grand garden foont of 
‘ the Chateau, which is divided from the grounds byaciren- 
’ itbiiheet of vrater confined* in a wrought nuerble bason. 

’ this level you look up a lofty ascent of platform abovopki- 
ftaffirbiowiiedl:]^ a circular towm'at the top, and clothed in 
‘dfhttblh green turf, tttdlded by clipped 'box-<lrees in regtifeir 
' ffehw tlfdTSncd Oft each side by ftlofty artificial wood. /The 
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whole of thia view, on a sunshiny Sunday (and I think aU 
the Sundays are sunshiny in France) enlivened and rjma- 
minted as it is by groups of gaily dressed people, seated in 
l^circles bn the slopes of turf, or wandering in couples among 
the trees, exactly resembles one of Watteau’s pictures ; and 
it cannot well resemble any thing more gay and characteris- 
tic in its way. Ascending these slopes to the terrace where 
the tower ia placed, and mourning, if we please, the tower 
itself, we may gaze upon one of the finest views in existence, 
.of an artificial kind. In front, immediately beneath the per^ 
pendicular height of the terrace on which we stand, and slop- * 
ing from the very edge of it down to the borders of the river 
below, lay a mass of richly foliaged trees, over the flat tops 
of which we look to the plain beyond. In the midst of this 
plain, divided from the river by an interval of vineyards and 
corn-fields, lies Paris, its white walls stretching themselves 
into the distance on either side, and its innumerable spires, 
domes, and turrets, lifting themselves up as if to enjoy the 
air and the sunshine in which the whole seems basking. On 
one side, on the highest point of ground in tlie city, tha grave 
Pantheon rises and overlooks its subject buildings, like. a 
king on a watch-tower ; and on the other side, the gorgeous 
dome of the Invalids flaunts and glitters m its gilded robes, 
like a queen at her coronation. To the left of the city the 
river stretches away windingly into the blue distance ; and on 
the nobia hill on which the Chateau of Su Cloud 
stands, encloses the scene to a great extent, every where 
sloping its richly wooded sides into the plain below. No- 
thing can be finer than the strikingcontrast. afforded thie 
richly varied scene in front, by turning for a moment to that 
which completes the circle, behind. Witlj tibe exception of 
rite view 4own the gardens to the palace front,r it consists 
entirely of an interminable mass of iininense»fo]^t trees,# 
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pr^ty wearing in towns, and .csities, a^d is not .wit^ioui 
iptgbrUuit uses on many occasions ; but among trees., jutd 
lowers it is not the thing ; and, in a scene like tUs, it ia a 
m^e impertinence. So let us seat ourselves cosily at thi|| 
vanant table, between this group of pretty pe^eames atid 
tbeir bans amis on one side, and these trim Parisian ao^ 
hrettes and bonnes on the o^er, and forget that there ar'^ 
such places as St. James’s 4 ii^ ,the Chaussee d’Antin in the 
worlid. Froin this spot we ^pan see all Uiat is going on in 
the Park below ; and a gay and busy scene it is. Observe, 
in that little turfed vale between the trees yonder, that group 
of “ children of a largeil. growth,” preparing to mount the 
hanging chairs and dying horses of that round-abmt, and 
engage in the gaipe of Riding at the Ring. Father and 
mother, young paen and lasses, girls and boys, bcmng and all, 
ei^r into Ria sport with equal -.spicit and eagerness; for 
shhhld what pleases tl^ .one fail to please the other ? 
abi|‘,why. should we refuse, to seek pleasure where others can 
find' it?', So thinks the Pansian bourgeois, and sq. he acts; 

none but those whose, ,^isdom makta them more 
hstjipy than his folly (as they my if they please call it) 
makes him, presume to laugh at him. AnoUrex group, of a 
sipiilar kmd, are ^king turns to shnot.at a mark with a 
s<k@ol-boy’s cr9S|p>bow. It r^ell beccaaea. W doubt, to 
snhm: at their hminle^ mnusement ; thongh itrs sbaU do, well 
I doubt that it ip., amusement to them i but w;hBt wilbit 
» them to do ui return, i#^^|they shnuid: chance .to ipeet 
{u jin fie^ to-morrow sfapofing at the IpippY kifds the^ ? 

to ypn band ol* Savoyard musicians., |Yott’U not aafily 
between this an^. gates 9I, .Calais, with a more 
figuretlpm, tindi gi!|l. Her kerchiefed b|f>hd> 

a Jittle insidin|||,, IHIPPPlg .out op eaoh sidb— 
of li^^i|d,,laio.aild,^ia bf ita Idabk silk 
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iqifott ttrit^ped over' iili’otil<Jei*ist^-4he c^bfidetrfly 'ni6dei^( 
air-H#ie iahrilt' sweetness of her oh:frk)f-door voice— tod Tier 
neS^ eipj'essioii of the wild Tyrolean air she is singing — are, 
altogether, not to' be resisted. And see — she's conifiig up 
to- 118, with her little wooden waiter, to solicit payment ibir 
hter 8oiig. We must not pay such prettiness with ugly cdp* 
per; hut must etto'rc another and a smile and oqitsej^ 
to boot, by adittle ten’ sous pil® Somehow I n^ver tbuch 
orie of these Tittle pieces witliOUl;' feeling as if I wanted to 
give it Sway. I think they wi^e made for the purpose— 
and for pretty ShvoyaM singers in psa^ieular. But here’s a 
chamcter of a very different descripti^; iif soiUe inspects 
as distasteful and repulsive as the other was attractive. Biit 
as he represents a characteristic featui<e.>f a French fd£e,’*' 
and as noi^'‘Cvor take place withtot hiito, Wd'' niust*' not let 
him pass by unnoticed. This.|S fhe cdebrated grinder 
whom they call LeMtr^ds. '^^erve how he’ skips‘'’dbont^ 
like a parching pea. He seems tC have borrowed Kehtmia's 
power of ubiquily. He is here, there, and everywhere, at 
the same moUient.''' This neto is one bf the most iitrilQh^ 
and remat^able persons I eV^rsaw. In scenes of this kind 
he hauttm you like a spectre. He t^pears before you, with- 
out your knowing' how he came thel6 — smiths and todies ais ' 
if to wtddo^e' his his tube on 

the violln--toiimtoiitt‘’his paphf of stogs into yoto hand^ — 
and gone you know WhCte you are. Hh 

mOto# >lbo^t'to' if burned his feet. He is more 
like^e Gobfin Piige grCWn (M- than any thing. else, 
yet' jhm cannot" Itocy him to have ever been any yon^ir 
than he is,‘t)r that he ever grtor older. ' ’Thebe w a,' kind 
of rattlesnake ''fhA6inA^n‘‘ab‘ou|„|^i8’niiaB’iT6ok that ^uh- 
ac<mimmhlet ’'ii^unit^>^^(^prppte of aftr^tiod 

and repulsion. I neVer'iee him', or lose sight of liim, Hot I 
Vot. II. 
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iljgll^'^empted to prondunce two lines in an old love sons' — 

rhiy did he come ? Why did he go ?” And I’m ohhgcyl to 
1(^e|>«at UuB twenty tunes in an hour ; for he’s like the Irish' 
'man’s passion— he no sooner comes than he goes— but the a 
be no sooner goes than he comes again, He’s a perfect 
Jack-a'lautem — a Will-o’-the-wisp. What is very extraor- 
dinary, hiB face IS handsoiru} and his person good, and yet 
the one gives you the idea of perfect ugliness, and the other 
of extreme deformity. This seems to arise from the tricks 
he is perpetually playing with them, and the distortions he 
throws them into. And yet they have that hard, cut, angu- 
lar appearance, ithat^ they seem as if they could never move 
out of their present position, whatever that may he. Uis 
dress has a no less non-desenpt air than his person, and yet 
that too is perfectly regular and in costumet being an old 
worn-out court auit, ruffled, painted, and embroidered — 
dirty white stockings— large paste buckles to bis shoes and 
knees* — and a white daxon pig-tailed wig, which lies ou the 
top of his head, and covers scarcely any of his grey hairs. 
He never wears a hat. 

The Marquis seldom addrpstes any one peraontdlyt and 
when he does, it is always in a fixed fomula, directed to the 
tacHes of the party. However often he may come in contact 
with the same party, he invariably offers them a copy of his 
songs. If it is received, he smirks, hows, skips away, and 
says nothing. If, it is refused, he lays it do\|[i)t on your seat, 
pr table, uiakmg a profound obeisance, and saying, ", Jamais 
je ne mamjiuc au respect qqe je dpia la sexe.” I never 
heard him ntfer any Words but thesq, He, is never importu- 
ipife forWney. If, when he pref|ii||ias his httle waiter, you 
givn him any h* bows and is gone in a moment ; if 
ypu'j^Ve hipt,hothii}g, he hows «qiMl]iy low, «nd is gone as 
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' Hiis elihgufiiii' *^rs«l>ti fe to toe study— 4 

faOtr^' source of Section ; and accordingly, I never meet 
bito in a. scene like this without Ms marring, for a moident^ 
thd careless gaiety that would otherwise entirely possess me. 
There is sotnething in his air, look, and planner, no less af- 
fecting than it' is repulsive. His perpetual smiles sdem pUt 
on td'hide the indicati6ns of a heart ; and his cefdiS^eas 
change of phce seems an utosohd^ious endeavour to escape 
froth himself. This man would have made a fighU in tW 
world, if fortnne would have let' him. But’ j^erhaps it was 

in kindness to himself as well as th^world that she pre- 
vented this ; for there is that in his face which says that he 
is fit for any thing— for much that is good, but for more that 
is evil. The gbssipS of Paris' Say that L^^Marquii is a spy 
of the GoViemment ; and one would not nastilycbiitradict 
such g6od aUthbrity-! Bu^ if t^s a political’ tool at all, I 
should take him to be intended’lft a walkii% libel on the old 
regime, started by the Liberals ! But let us hope that he will 
not tnm out to he either of these ; for he’s quite low enough! 
in the scale of humanity already, considering (hat he Was 
evideudy intended to be biglilr. 

Having fiiiished our (somewhat hdotely re^st, let ds agma, 
mingle with the crowd belhw, (hat may We a better op- 
portunity of 'c^sCrvin^ the copStitufion 'of ft $ for it hi this 
thdt givea the diaWtef to (he scene. pr^j^^ationaJ pujrt 
oflt we need teke'lhitle laikher potice of J for shewmen iWt' 
(hehr shews are pTsl^<tod(^ dlike all over the' wprid. And, 
first let us admire that suteet knot of peasant ^rljs. 09^1 
cap’be'a’iiietder sittithesis (han those gaudy siBt 
blue, |l4en, piuh, and and thbse cmow<iwMte 
like drteseis, ajd ^laiB'Pibb 'ca|)st They' took, like 
tantB bfd raMbew^.' nei^b^^ (he W(ht 

fresh unworldly iiicesv' and spaildiiig eyes, do pot ^beUe tlw' 
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1^' h(>ll''%(^ {lur^ tlieir' ti% '(hie'' cimwd, 

i^e8 anA lA 'alm, as did ksSf t>Md6^ t5*^iH ’ 

Itbw iliey' are lost among the ttaes^' !6dt uiaet 

a^h anon, ' ihiere are seveM of idibse ^i^prin the Park $ 
the coatame ia the prettiest I hare Seen for many a dh'y : 
a rich silk apron of iMrma .htie^gaudy colour, spread onir a' 
perfectly plain snbw-white,''^be, without a Single 'flounce, 
iurheloir. Ok frill, of any kind whatever; witfi a white mob 
cap, deyoid'of ornament. There is ho nation in the 

^oVld in, whiciif|he lower classes of the femalOs hhve any 
INretensiohs'lo vte foi^ raondent with the FrOhch, hs to taste 
in dreht. they dis^y an infinite variety of costhme, ac> 
coiwhg ^ tlieir different station, age, province, district, Stc. 
but each is, gen;^tally speakihg, curiously finished and per- 
fect in its^it ahd appropriate to Us wearer, without being in 
the sli^test'd^rhe fantasj^^ a^cted^or re^herchh. The 
^^y one | hemlmher, to i^i^ luieBe latt^ quahties can be 
iihpuii^ jb the cemchoise, peculiar t^ a Oerthin district in 
Kprtnandy. And this, if it is sothethhig too'gorgeous, glit- 
tering, and butrhe (I speak c(fijffure) is* altogeriier so 
grand in itself, wd so becol^ing to the nhbk rhiee of crea- 
ttniiss wear it, that it 'mast by nO meanh^he made an 
m^'p^n to tiro rale. ; WhtU, s^h, can bh more exqui- 
sitely heat, sintjiS^' Bnu|, an4'apprhpriat«^'tl^ the dress' of 
fine We-tohl^hg jtniddle-a|;^ danfelil^ liie- hhires of the 
nroU prapHehi£r^ hi the neiehlK^riioOiS'l^^^'^'^ snow-white 
silk ap^h ; ‘sn^^^f^toii^'k^hte^ folded orm* 
in l^itj^j^'conriii^down to a'poitU ^ wai«t hhlliad ; 
tihe hlos^eaired fly cap, trimmed witli^t^tee or fotlir ifowa 
Valet^fenaes||iS^'.aad the^hofe stiflened and quil- 

aft^ ye^tr, .a&dlk'Oib gene- 
ahbtltor'‘''ad]nUa‘ifle 'piece of 
Ihe olseses of which I m hpeaking.' tihy loteker ape 
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tile a;l aU cUiBi^^e^peptihp,rf^ highest, 

dQ;iti Eag^aiu}; Wth^&ce<}l 3 r,|#'!^eirown mode 
9«hich ^ ihttg tj|ie double adyaiduges of being excl^iyeiy 
tAeir om» a%§.of j^reventing *' odioua ” 09 mpuis^ and idle 
emulation. “ ‘ • ’t •’ 

By this time the dusk of evening is beginning to.diasr 
on, and the dancing has commenced. ..l^is is another of 
the characteristics of these fStes ; and it is |>erhap,s the 
pleasantest of all, and the most peculiar to then!. set of 
grooms and kitchen maids dancing qUadplles in the open 
air, in a style of easet grace, and self-posiession |^at would 
not disoredit a fashionable baU-roomV*'^ay be sought in vain 
elsewhere than in France ; but there^ it almost universally 
takes the place of the drinking, quaiirelling, and debauchery 
that are.^e. natural and (its it would si^m)' necessary 
fimsh ^ every fesljal ,meetin|gj|f Ae same i^s of persons 
in England ami other cou’nWi^ tTnder the I,ofty ttees which 
line thegnm^l avenue of the Park, orchestra are . erected, 
filled with good musicians ; lamps are suspended from the 
branches above ; an open j|p|ee is cleared on the swaH or 
the smooth soil, below ; ^d numerous parties, consist- 

ing of the lowest classes of those who have been partaking 
in the f^te daring the day, finish the evening by fiaucing fi>r 
two or ^tee finon in, ^e manner have fiescribed.' Those 
of the class, ahoy©^ who think their dignity lyould be com- 
pmi|fniae d by|ioini% in the dance' ydth the merit canmlh^ do 
not, ,]j^qw|ev|8ir,, re^^ toipifi^ their passidn f^ it in imagi- 
na^on, i>y formiijigVy circles round the dance^, 

This, jfrien,, is offered as a slight sketch of a f|iw, of Ae 
characteristic featt^ of a Sui^ay’sT^te afil^t. Gloud} and 
if ithas giv^tbe j^^er part of the ’pleasure the 
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W0ir of it expemeneed tbo £rst time be partook in the de- 
li|^b£fal scene which it endeavours to depict^ it will not have 
heen made in vain. But if it has failed to interest' him, the 

a 

reader is welcome to attribute die deficiency . (as he safely ’ 
may) to any thing lather- than a wMtt of attractiveness in the 
aubject matter itself. 



APULKIUS- 


St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo^ one of the most illus- 
trious fathers of the Church, in his celebmh^d book of the 
Cilie of God,” which was Englished by J. H. in 1610,” has 
these words : — 

** When I was in Italy, I heard such a report there, bow 
certaine women of one place there, would but give one a 
little drug in cheese, and presently hee be6ame an asse, and 
so they made him carry their necessaries whither they would, 
and having done, they reform# his figure againe : yet had 
he his humane reason still, as Apuleius had in his asse^sbip, 
as himselfe writeth in his booke of the Golden Asse, be it a 
lie or a truth that bee writeth.” 

“ Nam et nos cum essemus in Italia, audiebamus talia 
de quadam regione illarum partium ubi stabularias mulieres 
imbutas his malis artibus, in caseo dare solere, dicebant, 
quibus valient sen possentviatonbus, unde in jumenta illtco 
varterentur, et- necessaria quasque portarent, postque per- 
functa opera iterum ad se redirent x nec tamen^ in eis raen- 
tem fieri bestialem, sed rationalem humanam||ue servari, 
sicut Apuleius in libris quos Asini Aurei titulo inscripsit, 
sibi ipsi accidifise, ut accept© veneno, humano animo pemia- 
iiente^ asinus fieret, aut indicavit aut finxit.” 

Upon which passage a learned Spaniard, «iamed Ludovi- 
cus Vives, who, through the munificence of 'Cardinal Wol- 
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i«)r,«''(vas'ProfMsor of Rhetoric in the Univmity of Qxfoid, 
laukynittett 8 coauupnf in Latin, which has been rendered by 
the same J. H. thns;—* 

** Apuleius was a ma^ian donbilesde: but never turned’ 
into an asset Bv^ Lucian before him wrote how hee, bemg 
in Thessaly to leame some magike, was turned into an asse 
instead of a bird ; not that this was true : but that Lucian 
delighted neither in truths, nor truths’ likelihoods. This 
worke did Apuleius make whole in Latine, adding diverse 
things to garnish it with more delight, to such as love Mile- 
man tales, and hcere and there spinadriing it with his anti- 
quaries’ phrases, and his new compositions, with great li- 
berty, yet somewhat sappressiug the absurdity of the 
theame. But wee love now to read him, hecause he hath 
naid some things there in that new dexterity, which others 
.aoeking to imitate, have committed grosse errors: for 1 
^nke that grace of his in that worke ie inimitable. But 
AimUius was no asse, only he delights men’s eares with such 
8 story » as man’s affection is wholly transported with a 
strange story.” 

Bach uncommon praises extorted from one, who, as the 
admiring commentator ou a Father of tire Church, cannot be 
at^posedto have entertained very friendly feelings towards 
.Ilia writings of a Fagan Philosopher, affsrd a valtiable testi- 
mony in fhvour of Apuleius, and are ahme sufficient to 
ftwaken soae curiosity ,ibo be acquainted with a work, which 
wp MiMt love to read, and eff which the grace la declared to 
be inistiiiihlei 

)«• With wwpect to the passage cited fum St. Augustine, the 
Wdiacimcy of that tp’iercnd person i» most strihing; for, 
whatever allowances Me may be disponed to make for the 
h(dril|of credulity, or of bad riiitb, in which he may have 





it is ^extromdias^ that th« sboidid bav<»|Ml 
4;he folljf to beUere, i^r tbe audacity to afiSsct ttf 
Apuleiusiiad really been changed into an ass. 

. A» to the note/ tbe appetitd with |il)kh it is written is 
lenuirkable : the world has lost it’s t^pjaMite^ and it is with 
difficulty that we can now be i^iianjatdr oVen to pick a bit 
of any wholsaoine work. 

The masses of volumes toat we are daily devouring are 
, unhappily no proofs of a healthy desire iat food» ,W« can- 
not conscientiously call that man a glutton, who, a' stranger 
to the b«dcer and Ihanmilkman, and having long abjured 
animal ffiod, has renounced also the bloodless diet that 
depends upon &uit, vegetables, and puddings, because he 
can shew on his inhoi^itabte table pika of pill-boxes/ heaps 
<of gally-pots,. and Btadto of empty phiak. . 'V^'e.can never 
sdlew a ii^ie{MUahoa for voraoityi to be authenticated by such 
documeidn 'as these.' Left'aii^vhoneBt^maD, who hfw ever 
read half a' page of a good book, or eaten half a plate of 
gpo4 roast beef, decide, whether the iherature, with which 
wears now drugged, most resembles nauseous <MenicaJs, or 
Wjvoury kit(hea physic. 

We may perhaps be pertnitted, in the^shcRt vacation l«- 
iween the last exorbitant attack upon our patuSice and <rar 
pockets, and d^epext accruing impositick* to enqidire a Utde 
into the huKliy iof Apuleius, and the nature of the Metatn- 
''Oiphosis. ' '■ 

V laieias Apukius lived in sffie second emdun^lhe ChkS' 
tian sera* under the Antonines : he was bona o^'gobd.fiuaiily 
at Madaura, a l^rnsn colony in Africa; his &,thei;hshl|ii>ne 
I. of the' .peincipai Magistrates of tkit ci^, and hk 'ttSidter, 
Salvia, a dte^daatkof Plntnr<h of'Chaeroiiteilj > - , ? 

Having, been pdueated htek hk ewrUest'^ ilktth jk^Alh^ 
the Greek wnsks native knguage ; and coming lllerwarda to 
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iHii<til>fi jit BtiiTin. itectheire leanii^tbe Latia <#fa^ tnu('4ittl« 
1bm#I «t lllactaura) with pualiiS idboar> sad' without 
awiistaiice <o( a^ntaster ) " tmamaHS hb»r% ^gintro 
prm mnte:” the l||i|^o]:pla>Bes ^lerefoiKi/Obiiua^Dce with' 
apology, iat'Case rtide use of aayt exotic or iRarensie -e^^' 
ptession-should'give ofience^t 
He fdilowed for some time at Rome the profession 'of (m 
advocate; o^d for a person, who, amongst his numerous at*- 
taiamenfe, appears to have been a considerable Handy, was* 
, reslmilcab]^ successful^ ' 

An. unusual adraacement iu the ahhmce of jurisprudence, 
cmd' such a thoipuj^ knowledge bi the nature of an^le re- 
dress, and of suhstantiat justice, even when backed ! by 
poamrfttl'privafe interest, andscsf the.i^irit of the law in gw- 
nasal, as'Uould.only have b<w acquired by deep study and 
Tpapeetable ptuctice, are clearly evinced ita.ithe anrrative of 
adventure, vdiich 'teminates the first ‘book of the 
Blaiuinotphoses. • 

' . -shall ibeipleasCd with it as a specimen qf fite style of' 
a Handy Advocate;*.: We shall value it rdso as 'being a Oom- 
pletesefutation of the absurd opinion, diat it 'is impossible 
for>nxaouiiid fewyer to find time for any more elegant or 
lihieiedi« 6 tndies : and those who are condenmed to* devdtethe 
fsiBnipa! part of Ihbir days to legal pmuMts,' >wiU have no 
smalliconsolation in refl^ng, dtatone,'Who.'WaS'aUHfiCoom- 
pjfehed, hadtlas clear snil^i^t into the fijmdafiiental prin- 
d^iMk'0f<xig^,-a8 rntydurieconsnlt ever.atoahiedto', w^had 
beiste«M^:ifii!i> Ahese Isubjeots an eudicisivn dnd undivided 
f “ *■ r'f 1' 

' '/^j^e-adcentnre'is as fellows ■" '■ ' '■ "» ■ 

0JHMsa^ uitled thdsti'mattors stnd'pUt'eiway-tey thia|s in 
H|rbisi%<<tomi^iwet nut'^ thafid ito^t first 

I-ibdnd Out tlto fitfii-haiibket, ufid 





saw a'flBepieoa4f#afh<exp(^sed>ftrr<siW ‘'i'asked'ifte 
price, aad being UM tha#4're<<MUl4-tWeiri]r piedMl 'Been 
reliieecl, J'^oaght it up for -twenty. As I > was going geuriy 
from the maritet, Py&easjoined^we, a«|^8<^ow-<collegian at 
Athens ; after a short time he reoogniza^lae, and came to 
me; having embraced and saiat6d‘ me- kindly, he said> **'it 
isiu limg'tiBier my Lucius, since I have seen you ; not suiely 
sisice we l<dt our master. But -what is the oco^pon of this 
journey?” You shall know to-morrow," I said, “ iiutwhat 
is this? 1 wish you joy ; for I see attendants with -wands, 
and your dress is alti^tiier that qf a person in office” 

'* 1 preside over the market,” he said, t|od ftll the office 
of .^dile ;; if yon wish to buy any thing, 1 will assist you- as 
far as I can.*^ ' lliiB I^tiecliissd,' as I had already provided, 
a pieoe of fish quite sufficient &»■ supper. But notwithstand- 
ing, Pyffieas cswght sight of the'basket, and shaking op the' 
fish, that he might see bettor, aald, ** What did yon give for 
this trash ?” ” With some difficulty I got the fishmonger 
to take twenty pieces.” Upon hearing which,' he Instantly 
sekted my band,' and hurrying me- back into rite' fish-market, - 
cried, “And ftom whom did you purchase this triUnpeiy 
here?” I pointed out a little old man sitUiig in a comer, 
when Pytheas immediately chiding him ‘in a ¥iby severe 
voices mid with all -the digui^tof ,£dile, said, Bo thsnr'' 
you have nommewat all evSen upon my fiiends, or upon 
foreigners? Wiwlr do you mean Hy. selling* dear BWch 
wretch^ Urile fishes, and % thus maktt^ riia4{iiwer of the • 
land i^'Phesesfy seeraUke a solitary! rode in^trespsef joietesut-: 
ness of provinons? But you shall not escape ; I Wfliitet^rjhni 
know how, under my magistracy, ;r^aeS' oug^ 
nished ” < the basket iip)tfae inidst^ he 

ordtM^ bie,<|ffioeF taget.'Vpen ffie fish, aiiffi^ldfisHuhtheBi to ■ 
pieces rwitht^hiS'-fiMh '"My<;fiitsud Pytheae hei^-earisfietP; 
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40 - tuwe itiiis <4isgrac«|d tibat old .fallow.” iUto^hed and 
alvwc^ duinb M «3(fdoit8, I.betoo)^ myaalf to tik& badi, 
iwwinglifMia depiir«d both of my money and. of my au{)|>^ 
the resolute wisdom ofmy sensible £e^km-ooUe@ian.” 

" S4s. actis et rebus meis millo oubicdlo oonditie^ fS^r^enB 
ff»e td:b9lim», at pdus aljquid nobis oibatoi pisospc«i;em» 
forum Qiupeduns peto : inque eo pisoatomopiparem expositum 
viieQi. St percontato pretio, quod centum numis indicaret 
aepmweitas, idginti denariis pmestinaxi.^ lade me oommo- 
diiun egredientem oontinuatur Fytheas, condiscipulns apud 
Athrnms Attioas mens, qui me.post aliquam mnltam tenspo- 
na mwmtoc agoitum jinradit* ampkf^que. ao eomiter deos- 
oulatas i “ Mi Loci,” jait, " md PMdia eat, quod mtcmsimps. 

Hmseulee/ emde cum a magistro dispwsai eumus. Quae 
^MdeiB tibi teausa peregrinatioBis hwjus ?” “ Aeeti^atdie scies,” 
mqitem. ‘'$ed quid istud ? Fcdl gupdco. . Ifam et iixaant 
uiigaa, .et ludiitum pcorsus mt^tmlmi .«qt‘S''uente te 
video.?' AMtmm ourmmns ” ait, " et J5djll«ti»n,g«repma ; 

et,-;iu quidtobsoUarecapis, mdque jconuxiodiabimu6.?.’...Ab'' ' 
Wlebemi quippe qui jam coeum affetim piscatos pWH^erera* 
muft. j &id< enim X^theas, visa sportnle, succussisque in 
pbmiorem piecibus, " At hse. quisquiUssi quanti 
J " Vix,” inquam, " piscatori ,^«d(praiinua eooipere 

•iie^j|iotideitli|os.'' Qu4#.udilo, statimi!til|e||M dext^^ 

, limmieme in forma cupedinis i!edu(mnf,.?.JIBt(>q^o,|^inqm^^ 
Nm oomparasti I” . ,Bi|tiionstiiio aeninn- 
j4«^ .'iWii%ttlo;i>8eden^^ Quem ae^d^tim pKp .^dilitatia 
.jb||^iooeo(muMpeip^ “.Tam jam "^c 

ommp> uUm^boefiLibns .pmcitis? 
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tateSncitis^ Sed-hon 

stdihodUBi sub nd'st^<^fflllgii^iM$hVmli ^i^betiht'^didll^'a)^ 
profiisa in iiledtiua jut>ftt fitram iimraper 

pisces' inscendiei^ej ite pedibos etiijlttbtos^l^erere. Quit 
tebtua moniia aereritodine mens Pytheni, ac ttdid^t abio 
rem, mtadena, "Sttfficit mihi, O Luci/* in^it; '*'setiicnti 
tadta bmn tsdntmnelia.” His actis consferaatus^ aG<,pvorsus 
obi^pidaa, ad balneas me refero, ^rndentia^condiBctpidi 
▼alido Gonailio et niimis stmul privatus et ocena.^’ ' ' ’ 

Apuleina enjoyed during his life a very high reputation for 
deep and variona leatsmg, 'Whiob has been hransniitted to 
the present time by the testimony of nnmetous and reBpect^ 
able writeie in all ages. A slight acquaintance with his 
works wiliconTiace uk^' that'tbk was obtained in the' 'Obtfbi- 
lete metiiod 6f 6l6Be application, by extraordinary dilighoee, 
patient aedhraiie investigation, and a strict intimacy witih 
lea^M inen -imd^ieir works ; 'ttdt' in the more easy and more 
feshionnbte' obniee of 'gamiifg a title to renown mere^ hy 
occdpaney.' ^Ss titie^i's-thns desoril^d by tbelarvyem, and 
itt'k|>dtiMg'^l^ ah advocate, legal terms ‘lniir the’bost prwper : 
*< Occnpaaey%'t3te taking possession of diose things, ‘Svhinh 
before belonged tO nobody. — When it'Vms once f^reed that 
every thing "Oapable of owitemhip should have aitiowHar, na- 
tural nthSon suggested, that hewho conld fli^ doelareil^ 
mtention of t^ipro^iating any thing to his ovm use^ and in 
cons^tS^Oe Of't^^h 'intention, actually tooks^^N^hio ponct^ 
doit,'.«^0«y[id tl^hy gain the al^lute 

^bn^theie ^i<ii^li»hBl<thi8 we& laa#iiUdiea^Miei>- 
ally at ^ two <CI!kiveisitiei,'^%hei«^imtu^ 
with imcoMdiilM’Sttd abeolUte dominienii^'a^aBy^ifitersoii^le- 
claio his idlUtitkMlibfa^t^pnating theetdddliftiried^oisiay 
subject whatevor^ iotmiere dith thd p^^Uli^'ol 



fe tBe case, tiife claim' iiir iiliiai^ 
i&ffiy- al||iiW» trader a meit ligreement, whicb^mig^ht lie 
tlitis ekpressedt^CiAiMAMT. *' liHtmderstand thiat' subject 
better tlian aby odrer man'/^' 'tlNivEttsiTT. " Take ydur re* 
ptttatio^, mid ivelcome, only do not talk to us about it : fbr 
Ood’s'sake ! "^dlf hot cOmpei' any of us to know auy''tiring.” 

If seine confirmed sceptic ventures to doubt tbe reality of 
snob practices, be may satisfy himself |gF an easy eJtperiment, 
and readily bring the question to a fa'if trial ; let him only 
anhgate td himself the exclusive of superior knowledge' of 
any rtSiehce, langu^, or author whatever, and, if the world 
reAtseS to concede it, his doubt is well founded. 

it may be truly said that Apuleius was an umfbrsdl genius : 
tberouxe hut few subjects hrhich he has not handled. "He 
translated the Phsedo of Plato, and the ' Arithmetic of Nico- 
machuBi he Wrote a treatise He R^uMka; de 
iikHf mid one de Aff/srca. His Comivales Qaa^Mei, ~his Pro* 
T^bs, his Hermagoras and his Ludieriii aie qubilied. We 
hare still his Metamorphoses, or the (Solden Ae^t' lne 
some#eatiie» of Natural Philos<:^hy>V 
kwofdiyt dir Intet^iMaticmej de Deo Socddtist «k Mundo: 
aad'hir'JFMdut >''v ** 

Uowaiiiiiel move distinguished by his leamihg, than by 
rniiliimntiable Ottriosity to knew every tlriug, Whiic^ induced 
hhft%i enter himself in seretal religiouBfiratmaitiis, and to 
spttpdbhis fortune itt travelling ; inifottMh, that having 
attei^in'te^^icate hhn^lf to ihe service of Onirie, he was 
in yrant of mettey to ehi^iftty the expense ^'ihe cieretBonies 
in4edenkto‘^is'Mreeepri&n; aind was ebtoj^Ued to pswri e'ven ’ 
hiA^j^io^eB.to :raake up>^ nelOeasary 
" iitlistisBs indiAhrefaoo is the kVariabhl’i^ntracferistic of 
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the constant indtclticn pf genius in^e m4ivida|^)a&d kfi, 
most conspicupws qualify in periods of iifeeralitj^lWHreftlte* 
meat. Thie curious disposition wan doubtless -one of the 
principal causes-of his prodigious icquirenj^ts ; but in order 
duly to appreciate his motives for desiring to be iniitited.in 
the religious mysteries, it is necessary briefly tof consider the 
nature of those institutions. 

To countenance any mrecies of superstition is, it must be 
admitted, beneath the dignity of a philosopher;, yet we must . 
remember, t,hat the mysteries were not only of great anti- 
quity, and had been efleotually shrouded in impenetrable 
secrecy (so effectually indeed, that we are now perfectly 
ignorant of. their purport) but, that they were not like the 
greater part of prevailing supemtitions, a farrago of abfsuxd 
and contradictory dpgmas; which inculcate such doctrines as 
tend to enslave and degrade the soul, which am celebrated 
by sordid and puerile rites ; ^hicb can captivate the minds 
of the lowest, vulgar only, and mislead none but the grossest 
of the ignorant, ; 

The ^cient cultivation of the .Divine. Being was enriched 
with all that is dazzling in the higher ds^tartments of phi- 
losophy, and comprehended many unpublished stores' of 
traditional. lore; it was taught in a language us^imlleled, 
and bad, every decomtion of music, perhaps superior to any 
thing that we can. conceive, of painting, moat probably, 'tar' 
surpassing the n^tf^eipieces of modem artistSH^isd of eculpth 
ture and architeotiire manifestiy transcendontand mimitable. 
The whojlp. rvas.«xalted by. a chastening tastai^j^e value ef 
which.wen^ noyr paee^'.imf^unately little. cgpable 
mating ; and 8ecuredt% a tibserty of thought end ifieec^. o|< 
which, co,uld,wf>onf%l.#aore thoroughly %d |he #(wtb, vm 
should have die dn|(4»ile 

sury of all gpod^ngpLt^ 



lil ill oif^xailketi that there was enough in the myateries 
^‘Attract thh ftttentibn of an ardent mind ; the vciy secrecy 
alone mast hare inflamed even ordinary curioahy.’ 

' The Golden Asse has supposed by credulous alche* 
ousts to contain the secret of the pbilosophcr’s stone ; and 
to its autho*i as well as to all other persons, Who have had 
the smallest pretensions to distinction, the power of working 
miraoles was attributed by the multitodc. 

Apuleius was admired for the qualities of his body as well 
as for those of his mind : his person was well proportioned ; 
he was active and graceful. Ilis face, which has been pre- 
served to Us on gems, is exquisitely beautiful : the hair and 
beard, as in the portraits of Pythagoras add Noma, are 
smooth and flowing ; the attire of the head the same, a plain 
fillet tied behind, the ends hanging down. The whole coun- 
tenamlie overflows with the fine old Platonic hilarity, which 
we view #ith astonishment, when found peiriflied in an onyx 
onr a jasper; the organic remains of some earlier period, 
when the intellect and morals grew with antedilavian vigour 
to a gigantic stature. 

A certain little tnodest widow, not unaptly named Pu- 
dentilla, had lived thirteen years in a solitary state, sorely 
against hMS will and to the great injury of her health, uhen 
the advocate came to lodge in her house ; her disorder, which 
thWiiOig that long>|!irotraoted Lent haid been continually in- 
owHsi»g> aetsidentally attained its crisis'aakne little time after 
this anival ; she then found that she taast either die or 
marry s<Mnebi;»dy, and eha had nb insup^ble objeetaens to 
her guest. ^ ' 

^dder etmt Pemtianus^ to whom -she had imparted without 
lUeitjpie hW delicate situation, and whose fiHal piety could 
to'WitnaM'jthe angukthjof a mother, then above 
fori^ftewf #age, pining for Ae Want of those little conjugal 
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oiulearmcnts, wliicli were tlie more p!^cious, as they were 
not likely to be lasting, besought, hU particul^^ fl'ien^ ^nd 
fellow collegian, by all that is holy in friendship ai^ sacred 
amongst Mnen, to soothe his afBicted parent ; thel|Kly was 
neither young, nor beautiful nor rich, but, for a mare , dis- 
interested motive, Apulcins generously consented to marry 
her. 

We are told that Piulentilla was a literary character, and 
was qualified to assist her hu^band, which some maintain to be 
a probable reason for his marrying her, as it is said that she 
used to hold lights to him while engaged in his studies; 
which expression a dull critic takes literally, and wonders 
how she could stand by him all night with a candlestick in 
each hand. Be this as it may, they were united ; and consi- 
dering that children are good things, and that it is good to 
liave children, and being free from all prior and less philo- 
>opiiicul intentions, to effect this quiet purpose more quietly, 
they retired together into the country. 

The intercourse of refined minds and of congcniiil tastes, 
whether in town or country, is truly delightful. Miss Anna 
Seward and Dr. Darwin amused themselves in the Doctor’s 
study, us scandal says, but perhaps falsely, by a course of 
experiments on equivocal generation ; by their joint efforts 
they nearly made a baby. 

They had mingled veal broth and mashed potatoes in a 
glass vessel accordi|)g to art, and iu due time lady had 
her reasons for Expecting shortly to taste the delicious 
mmsports of a mother j ^wt in her eager haste she shook 
the gravid bottle, and the germ was dissolved kito 
parent broth. They repeated tlic process again and 
again, with every vm^tion that the fertile invention of a 
I)oetess could .devise, l>nt without success; and, sad to say, 
the baby -linen still l|es by in lavender without a 
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However uiieguivtdoal the niral occupations ot* PudentHIa 
Inure bieii!!ti, her lutppin^s was soon broken in upon: by 
a, n^ost extraordinary aceusation, which roused the amiable 
pair from the warm bride’s favourite coverjt, the long grass 
under some shady elm. 

The accusation seems to have been almost as bad as a 

1 ' 

Chancery suit, in demanding the same cruel exposure of 
family secrets, and the same unfeeling violation of domestic 
prh'acy, in drawing matters into court, which are not fit 
subjects for the jurisdiction of any tribunal j it was less dila- 
tory, but nearly as ruinous and expensive, t 

Sicinius .^miliauus, the brotlier of Pudentilla’s first hus- 
band, accused Apuleius of Magic, and of having gained the 
aifections of his wile by chaimis and enchantments. On 
which occasion he pronounced before Claudius Maximus, 
Proconsul of Africa, his celebrated Apology ; most elo- 
quent oration, which is still ex bint, and is only Jess engaging 
than the Golden Ass. The orator gives many amusing par- 
ticulars of his oAVu life; exposes admirably, and at great 
length, the absurdity of the accusation and the malice of his 
accusers. He must be allowed to have many of the faults, 
and much of the falae eloquence of the age; but it is certain 
that the speaker possee^d in a remarkable degree the cri te- 
non of tnic eloquence, in carrying along with him the feol- 
"|pg)s nnd passions of his hcarem, and in exciting an iutense 
interest in bis favour. He was in consequence tilumphandy 
apquifrqil. Some writers pretend, that lie was tried before 
Cknbstiim judges ; but in fact, as ttm event of the trial alone 
wonld lead ns to believe the Proconsul was by religion a 
Pfignn. 

tQ .inWigihe wM could ha?« occasioned this 
it h|e that he wos, oocined, pmongst other 
of eleanif^ !l^ teeth. ** 1 saw some t^e idnce,” 
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sajrs the Apoibgy, “ tli&t 'many coulif scarcely refrain from 
laughter, when that orator charged me so vch^enttly ^ith 
washing my mouth, and spoke of tooth-powder w'ith more 
indignafion Uian any other mmi ever spoke of poison.” 

“ Vidi ego dudum vix risum quosdanq, tenentes, cum mun- 
dicias oris videlicet orator illc asper^ accusaret, et dentifri- 
cium tanta indignatione pronuuciai'ct, (piantancmoquisquam 
venenum.” 

There appear likewise to have been counts in the infoi'- 
mation for combing his hair. This was not the first time 
that neatness gave offence, for even Socrates, as Ailliau re- 
lates, was charged with being curious and nice about his 
house, and his couch, and his fine slij)pers. 

We cannot help feeling a wish, on reading the defence, 
that the prosecutor’s speech had been preserved; for it 
seems hardly possible to believe that the principal circum- 
stattces from which he sought to infer the undue infiucnce 
of magic, were, that Pudeutilla had consented to marry after 
tliirteen yetu^ of widowhood, and that an old woman had not 
refused a young man ; to which it is answered, that the real 
wonder is that she remained a widow sp long ; and that 
there was iio need of magic to induce a female to marry a 
man, a widow a bachelor, an old tvoman a young man. 

“Igitur hoc ipsum argumentum est, nihil opus magiee 
friisse, ut nubere vellet mulier viro, vidua coelibi, m^or 
juniori.’' 

l>ct the reflection that, even in these days, we have accu- 
sations quite as monstrous, supported by no better evidence, 
but with results much less satis&ctory; serve to mitigate oW 
curiosity. 

One of the proofll, if generally admitted, would convict all 
the world of mag^^ iAil this : ** Apuleius bt» something at 
home, which be worships in secret”' “ Habet quiddam 
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Apu^eiuis qu<xl^ gecreto Who then would be 

Siafe^ who does not stand confessed a wizard ? who has not 
something at home which he worships iri secret? • 

Amongsr the etlucal writings of Plutarch, in thc'Nuptial 
Pi'eccpts scut with bis good \vishcs to PolUanus and Eurydice, 
we read, that the natural Magic of Love had been before 
confounded with the Black Art] but that the good sense of 
the royal rival herself could distinguish between the effects 
of the power of light and of the powers of darkness. King 
Pliilip/" says the talc, “ loved a Thessalian woman, and she 
was accused of having given him a lovo-potioii. His uife, 
Olympias, therefore endeavoured to get the pei>on in her 
power. Bnf, when she came into her presence, and appeared 
comely in aspect, and conversed with gentility and prudence, 
Farewell accusations,’^ said Olympias, for you have the 
love-potions in yourself.” Wherefore (ii^fcrs Plutarch with 
his ^.yLi\\xm%ch(mho))i7n}(J a lawful married wife becomes some- 
thing <juite irrcsUtible, if^ placing all things in herself, dowry, 
and gentility, and love-potions, and the very ccstus of Venus, 
she works out aftectioii by good manners and virtue,” 

If the sculptured face of Apuleius be a faithful copy of ins 
countenance, and, more especially, if his conversation were 
as engaging as his writings, a female more attractive than 
his bride might well exclaim with Olympias, “ You have 
the Jove- potions in yourself!” The highest authority in the 
wwld, that of the divine Plato, in his masterpiece the Sym- 
posium, might be cited, if it were necessary to adduce autho- 
laties toisbw the sovereign influence of conversation in 
hffairs of the iieart : the passage is worthy of attention as a 
marvellous jSfieci men of the antique simpUcity, although >ve 
iiot proof where it is impossible to doubt 
In lilis/' says the Divine, and .aniong@t.t|>e Boeotians, 
and in ev ery other Grecian stale where the arts of speaking 
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flourish not, the in such place# absolutely makes it 
honourable to gratify the lover ; nor can any ^'ersoU thera, 
whether young or old, stain such a ’ piece of conduct Vlth 
dishonour ; the reason of which laty, I presume, is to pre- 
vent the great trouble they would otherwise have in court- 
ing'the fair, and trying to win them by the arts of oratoiy, 
arts in which they have no abilities.” 

The advantages of a good face are perhaps a little under- 
rated in a popular anecdote of the facetious John Wilkes, 
whose excessive sqiiint and whimsical ugliness have been 
passed on by Hogarth to the laughcra of the nineteenth cen- 
turyj and whose estimate of beauty tradition has preserved, 
to teach humility to the handsome, and confidence to the 
unhappy plain. 

“ You say such a one is a good-looking fellow,” observed 
the gallaut'])atriot, “ and such a one is an ill-looking fellow: 
I think nothing of looks. Beuvecn tlie finest face 1 ever 
knew and ray own, I never fotind more than harf-nn-honr’s 
difference with any woman.” The patriot did not know the 
value of half-an-hour in a case of life and death : Sapjdio, 
although ugly, svas, pcrhaj)s, not more ugly than Wilkes, 
and pci'haps Phaon relented hiilf-au-hour too lute ; had the 
Lesbian girl been gifted with a better face, she niigiit have 
found some remedy less alarming than the lover’s leap. 

There are many editions of the Metamorphoses ; old and 
new, but principally old ; large and small, but chiefly large; 
with and without notes, but commonly clmaked up with 
piles of animadvereions. We sometimes sec one, or two 
lines of text at -the top of a full tpiarto page, like the chim- 
nies and roofs and battlements of a town rising above a flckid; 
sometimes only a dreary waste of waters, when the Rubn- 
ken and the WuweSr, the Oudendorp and the Elmenhorst 
have broken tihtir banks, and laid the smiling face of the 
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under comUiebta^: then the blank of paper above and 
thv'jhlatjik of annotatiott bdow meet in one onidinii line} 
tebdtfhe weary eye seeks in vain alon^ the dull Dutch hori'* 
zon an object to repose upon. In a barn some proportion 
is observe*! between the quantity of the grain and the bulk 
of the chaff and straw; there is some proportion too in their 
relative value ; but in the classics there is none between the 
edited and the editor, between the expounded and the ex- 
positor. 

An old ctlition is prized by collectors for its wood-cuts, 
which have more merit than is usual "with these antique 
productions ; they are ugly and barbarous, but not altogether 
without spirit. 

The Metamorphoses have been translated into all the 
languages of Europe ; the translations arc principally old 
ones. Boianlo, who published an abridged versioh in Italian, 
Hi 1544, concludes his work with a pleiisant sort of index; 
he reckons up all the pretty little novelle, which ho makes 
to be twenty-four, in a table at the cml of the volume. 

, At the revival of letters the antieiit authors were read for 
some time with euthusiasni, but they soon became suspected, 
and It seemed better to those who govern our bodies and our 
minds, to discourage these studies. In order to provide 
substitutes for such restless ^irits, as even the drunkenness 
of a college life cannot stupify, they restoretl, in some in- 
stances, the old logic of Aristotle, with a dash of divinity; in 
othel's^j^cy waste tlie ingenuity of the youthful tulnd upon 
the most subtle analyties. The one side say: Did they not 
live very wejl in the middle ages without knowlerlgef Ckm 
we dot do VO now? 'We eat, we drink, and’ we sleep; we 
aletaiin froiti treading upoii the grass : what more did they 
in'diei'tweHth e^tury?"' T^e others, to’'Jusdfy fhemselvesr, 
^u&e; '‘'* Do you wtsb for modern disetit^ries; for the 
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latest improvements ? . Here they arc j here is the last, the 
mpst modish Fr*etich Culcuius^ We leach what is newv the 
newest of the new ; ^ve expound last night's dreamS/' is 
no Wonder, therefore, tlmt the Golden Ass is but little known : 
it is a vain attempt, with a few hunds^ to tow a heavy vessel 
against a strong wind and a strong tide ; but it is as well to 
take liold of the rope j winds and tides have changed 5 and 
we owe all that is precious to vain attempts* 

If the curiosity ol' one person only shall be excited to read 
the work by those remarks, the pleasure whicli he will derive 
from it will repay whatever labour the composition of them 
lias demanded. 

Some one, whose com ersation is of the narrative order, 
was relating, at an agreeable dinner party, witli unwelcome 
proxility, the story of liis having attended, in the fields, a 
congregation of llauters on the preceding Sunday, and that 
the sermon of the j)rcachcr contained a full description of 
the infernal regions, when the narrator was suddenly cut 
short by this question : Well, Sir, did he describe the other 
pliice ? wliat did he say of that A question actually 
full of ex(pU 3 ite wit, but, in this instam e, most uniutentiou- 
ally so, the intimate friends of the person wlio asked it 
all confidently asserted, and vehemently repelled such an 
imputation. 

For who can describe Iiappiness ? With pain we are but 
too tamiliar. There is the wiine ditiicnlty in conveying an 
idea of an interesting book; we can easily offer 6 |>e€ific 
reasons to deter ffom the perusal of a worthless composition^ 
but, when we wauIdiUustrate literary worthiness, we beconte 
vague and generah .We ought not %6 expect tiiat a mm^ 
who bad just arrived from fairy-land, shoald be able to give 
a systeimtic account of all be heal seen there : the poor fel« 
low could only say (bat every thing was enchanted anad 
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elieheiDtSfig ; he migh^ perhaps;^ name one or t^o of the 
most sucking things that the &iries ahd their queen liad 
him. 

story, ns Vives says, is taken from Lucian, and is 
comprised by him in about sixty pages ; it has been filled up 
and embelii!$hed by Apuleiu^, %vho has extended it to eleven 
books : the antlior, under the name of Lucius, is in both 
works the hero of the tale. Lucius is a handsome and 
accomplished young man, full of eager curiosity, who comes 
to Hypata, in Thessaly, the metropolis of Tliessalian Magic. 
He there lodges with Milo, a rich miser, a pawnbriiker and 
usurer, whose only servant Photis (Lucian calls her Pakestra, 
and says of her, that the girl was a bold, saucy little thing, 
and full of grace 5*^ 0-^00 fct yasp >JV trAiMV, nxt ^etpirm fisfov ro xopxcnov) 
soon captivates the foolisli young man, who suspected no 
harm, and coutiiiucs to captivate the more foolish reader, 
even after he has a full knowledge of the fatal consequences 
of such an indiscretion. 

After some amusing adventure^, Lucius fainiliariscs him- 
self with Photis 5 the familiarities are described too minutely, 
especially by Lucian of Sainosata, but they may easily be 
passed over by the not impertinently curious. He learns 
from her, upon a promise ‘‘ to remiiuerutc the simplicity of 
her relation by the tenacity of his taciturnity,'’ tliat her mis- 
tress is a sorceress, and he prevails uj)on the fragile fair 
to procure him a siglit of her incantations. One night Photis 
gives him notice that Pamphile is about to change herself 
into a bird, in order to visit a stlprcmely beautiful youth, 
wliom she loved desperately, and beyond all measure. Ho 
accompanies her to the door of her mistress's bed-iwm ; and 
peeping through a chinks sees Pamphile strip off all her 
elothes (the loved youth c6uld not' have seen more) and rub 
boi|yoyer entirely with an ointment, change gradually 
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into an owl, and fly booting away. Man is air imitative 
animal ; JLui^ius nj^t copy tbe usurer’s wife : .ho, prevails 
upon the saucy girl to permit him to try the expeiiqi^t ; 
she gives him a box, he strips himself, and hastily ru^ his 
body ivlth the contents ; 

“ And presently poising my arms with alternate efforts,” 
says he, ‘‘ I was delighted at the thoughts -of turning into a 
siuiilar bird. But there are no little feathei’s, no little wings 
at all ; my hairs are evidently thickened into bristles, and 
my tender skin is hardened into a hide; at the tips of both 
my hands and of both my feet, all my flngei's and toes, their 
number being lost, arc forced into one hoof; and from the 
extremity of my back bone a great tail conies forth. My 
face soon hccomcs disproportionate, my mouth nide, my 
nostrils gaping, tmd . my lips pendulous. So also my ears 
stick up M'ith immoderate increase. And whilst in despair 
1 contemplate my whole body, I see that I am not a bird, 
but an ass.” 

“ Jamque altcrnis conatibus, libmtis brachiis, in aveui 
similem gestiebam. Nec ullae plumuhe, ncc usquam pin- 
nulm; sed planti pili mei cnissantiir in setas, et cutis tcncllu 
duratur in corium ; et in extimis pahnulis, perdito numero, 
toti digit! coguntur in singulas ungulas ; et dc spinac mem 
termino grandis cauda procedit. Jam facies enormis, et os 
prolixum, et nares hiautes, et labiae pendulse. Sic et aurcs 
immodicis horripiiont auctibus. Ac diiiu salutis iuopia 
cuncta corporis mei considcraas, non avem me sed asiuum 
video.” 

Nothing can equal the despair of Lucius, except the piu- 
testations of Photis, who assures him tliat he may be in- 
stantly restored to his human figure upon eaiipg some roses : 
she regrets that it is too late to procure any, that night, but 
promises to gather soma early in tlte mpirniugj he js per- 
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shaded meanwhile to. be led off quietly to the stable ; where 
he is Jiijost unceremonfouslf kicked out ctf the sialt by bis 
horse, jsknd ])rescntly afterwards carefully beaten 
by Ms own slavfe Vith a huge green cudgel. 

It is impossible not to pause here and reflect a moAient.— 
The calamity was great; but let us Iiear his reason for wish- 
ing to be able to take the form of an owl at pleasure ; he 
does not dissemble that it was to enable him, without suspi- 
cion, to pay nightly visits to certain m«iiTied ladies in the 
neighbourhood, and to caress them Avitlioiit injury to their 
characters, and in spite of all the ])rccaiitious of jealousy; a 
natural wish enough perhaps ! but some heavy punishment 
as naturally follows presumption, even in thought. To the 
frequent practice of low ers calling upon their mistresses in 
this disguise, he attributes the custom of nailing to the wall 
of a house the bodies of such owls as have been killed in 
the vicinity, in order to scare away amorous visitants. The 
gibbetting is in full force in this virlualiy-represented na- 
tion, as the bodies of feathered malefactors every where 
testify; but tlic reason for tiicse executions is not generally 
known, because the secret of tlicsc little misfortunes is 
better kept than love-secrets commonly are, or because 
lovers (which it is hard to believe) arc no longer willing to 
be impaled. 

Whilst the long-eared platonist U brooding over the inju- 
ries which his leathern eoat has just sustained, and is expect- 
ing that the dawn will bring Pltotis and roses, a band of 
robbers plunder the inistn'’& liousc, entei- the stable, load the 
philosopher with the s}K)il, and drive him off, in company 
his own borse^ to* their cave. To just such a cave as 
we were all confined in, ,*when school -boys, wdth 67 / JB/as 
de Smiii/afie. ^hen adventures innumerably, in a 

series Img oi-der, eac|i that succeeds more engaging theui 
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the last i in short, the book caanf^t be lulfl down until 
finislied. It must' be di*unk at one di'aught. It must be 
taken up at sunrise on the feast of St. Barnabas/ the longest 
and the.brightest day, that the sun may not go down t^on 
the metamorphosed Lucius, but that just before sunset he 
may eat his roses and become a man. 

When young, we all read tlie Adventures of a Guinea, of 
an Atom, of a Sopha, of a Silver Penny, and of a thousand 
other things 5 we have not now a very distinct remembrance 
of what any one of these books is about, we have only a 
general recollection that we experienced pleasure in the 
perusal : it is an agreeable mode of stringing together adven- 
tures, and the Golden Ass is beyond comparison the best 
work of the kind. 

There is moreover in this book something quite peculiar, 
of which we sec no vestige cLewbere : it excites an expec- 
tation even from the commencement, a breathless curiosity, 
an anticipation of tlie marvellotis so intense, that we feel 
prepared for whatever happens; it seems to be no more 
than we expected, howe\er .•^Irange, neu', or incredible. 
These feelings are in some degree described in wijat Lucius 
experienced the morning after ins arrival at Hypata, the 
city of Magic. 

“ I saw nothing in that city which I co\dd believe to be 
what it Ideally was, but I felt that every thing had been 
changed mto another form by some fatal whisper, so that 
even the stones which I trod upon had been hardened out of 
men, and the birds which I heard had been feathered in the 
same itianner, and the ti^es which surrounded the walb 
had thus been covered leaves, and that the fountain streams 
were but flowing human bodies. I expected that the statues 
and hnages would presently begin to walk i&id the walls to 
speak, that flie oxen and cattle would utter some^diu|inatio% 
and that from the heavens and the circle of the sun an oracle 
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would *surJcIeiity desqfnd. Being thus coufouoded, uay, 
nil^^^^ben^^ibed by an excruciating desire, and unable to 
fitid^any commencement/ or even the least trace of what I 
s^ught^ I wandered about every where/* 

Nec fuit in ilia civitate, quod aspiciens, id esse crederem 
quod cssct, sed omnia prorsus ferali murmure in alimn effi- 
giem tmnslata, ut ct lapides (juos offenderem, dc homine 
duratos; ctavcs, quasaudirem, indidcinpluinatas; eiarbores 
quae pomcriuiu ambirent, foliatas similiter^ et fontanos lati- 
ces dc corporibus humanis fluxos crederem. Jam statuas 
et imagines iiiecssuras, parictes locutaros, boves et id genus 
pecua dictura prsesagiuni ; de ipso vero cado, ct jubaris orbe 
siibito venturum oraculum. Sic attonitus, imnio vero cm- 
ciabili desiderio stupidus, iiullo quidem initio vel omnino 
vi^stigio cupidinis meic reperto, cuncta circuibam/’ 

In some parts of England, as the Western district of 
Yorkshire^ they prepare a sauce for boiled meat, generally 
for veal, in great measure, if not altogether, of sorrel The 
leaves are placed in a wooden bowl, and upon them a large 
stone ball, like a cannon-ball; the lady-cook, seating herself 
upon a low stool, takes the bowl between her knees, and by 
•well-timed motions, persuades the stone to roll about, until 
the sorrel is reduced to a smooth pulp. However incredible 
it may appear to some, that any effect produced in this man- 
ner can be agreeable, the sauce is certainly most delicious ; 
it tastes of the veriest freshness of the spring. Those who 
liave witnessed this singular culinary opei*ation will be forci- 
bly reminded of it by a passage, where Lucius finds Photis 
preparing, not sorreUsauce, but some kind of mince(Lineat, 
in m attitude nearly similar. 

, g^be was dressed neatly in a linen tunic, with a bright 
red sash tied racier high under her bosom, and was turning 
r^und and rrand with her rosy little bands, often 
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shaking it up ge»tly whilgt It revoVved, moving her 
limbs softly, with her loins just quivering, and her fl^ible 
back quietly stirring, she waved it gracefully,” ^ ' 

“ Ip^ linea tunica munduic^ amicta, et russea &sciola 
prseniteutc altiuscnlu sub ipsas papillas succinctula, illud 
cibartura vasculum floridis palniulis rotabat in circuluni; 
et in orbis flexibus crebra succutiens, et simul membra sua 
leniter illubrlcans, lunibis sensim vibrantibus, spinam mo- 
bilem quatiens placide, decenter undabat.” 

Apiileiiis seems to have been an enthusiast in hair, and 
ardently to have admired an elegant head dress ; this is not 
inconsistent with the beauty of his own tresses : lie is elo- 
quent and impassioned when he speaks of those of Photis, yet 
what he says is of too heating a nature to be admitted into a 
composition of cool criticism, and must therefore be passed 
over. 

But is not tbe M’holc work of a somewhat licentious cast ? 
It is a common eomplaiut that novelists always write about 
love : this is true — but what else have they to write about ? 
— that -they write too warmly : this is also true — they do 
write too warmly ; but such as they are we must read them, 
until some one descends from heaven, at once calm and 
readable. 

The most objectionable part of the Golden Ass is an al- 
legoncal satire on the female sex, winch it is impossible to 
justify ; but at the same time it is so clever, that it is equally 
impossible for either man or woman to be outrageously 
angry. On the other hand, the story of Cupid and Psyche 
is not only one uniform piece of loveliness^ but is so deliicatc 
(even in the modern and least estimable sense of the word) 
that it might be read at school by a class youqg ladies. 
Tins episode is entirely the invention of Apuleiusj it fills 
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{ban tW.wlKili^bodcs, and is rdptet^ witb-erudilioH 
aifd ijlbasurc. 

TSe EmpeforScverus professed to despise wbat be called 
the'* Ptinic tales of Apuleiiisj — toe censure of an Emperor 
may recommend toem to tome readers. 

Macrobius, in bis EKposition of toe Somuium Scipionis of 
Cicero, says : — 

** Fables that delight toe ear, like toe comedies which 
Menander and his imitators wrote for representation, or 
stories foil of the feigned adventures of lovers, in which Vc- 
“ troiiius practised much, and Apuleius sometimes amused 
himself to our great surprise” (and to toe sorrow of consular 
men like myselti who cannot afford to be jocose) “all fables 
of this kind, which profess only to delight toe ears, wisdom 
bs^bes from her sanctuaiy to the cradles of nurses.” 

“ Amlitiuu niulceiit, velut oomedise, quales Menander, 
ejusve iiuitatores agendas dedcruut: vcl argumenta fictis 
casibus amatorum referta : quibiis vel multum se Arbiter 
exercuit : vel Apnlcium nonnunquam lusissc miramur. 
Hoc totum fabularuni genus, quod solas aurium delicias 
profitetur, e sacrario sno in nutricum cunas sapientise 
tractatus eliminat.” 

If the use of such books only as they can read without 
delight be permitted to the wise, we the foolish shall almost 
^ubt, whether it is not better to lie in the cradle with toe 
nurse, than to sit in toe sacristy with the philosopher. 

A person who would take Urn pains and had toe requisite 
qdaliflcations, mid he must have a great many, might draw 
up a very curious and instructive commentary on this 
romance, which contains many uncommon words, worthy 
of ejcplanatiooi^ as being intimately connitoted with toe 
ht^fory t|nd manneb of toe second ceuttuy. The last book 
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is singidarly interesMug, and indeied Mniyue; U is elegant 
and erudite, and comprehends many of the more secret 
doctmies 9f philosophy and of the antient religioxi of 
a learned and copious description of certain sacerdotal cere- 
monies, and of the initiation into the mysteries of Isis and 
Osiris. 

By j>uticnt research and diligent investigation, many facts 
respecting the mysteries, now buried in unopened volumes, 
might be brought to light : the eiuiuiry, as well as the 
results, would afford no common pleasure; wiictlicr leisure 
and opportunity for these pursuits will always be wanting, 
for the present, at least, it is impossible to dotermine. 

There are barbarisms, there is bad taste, there is false 
eloquence in the Golden Ass; there are all these liiults i|ind 
many more : but nevertheless let him who has read it read 
it again; let liim ulio lia^ never read it, all other business 
being omitted, suddenly read it ; and, if he eaunot procure 
a copy on easier terms, let him, Apuleiiis-like, sell his coat 
and buy one. 

All that now remains, i» to call the attention of the learned 
world to the conclusion of the Apology, in whieli the author 
warns all men against marrying a wido^v, for this })laia 
reason, because she can have nothing inposvibilc about 
])er the passage is as follow’s : — 

Virgo fonnosa, etsi sit oppidr> pauper, tamcn abundt* 
dotata est. Adfert quippe ad maritum novum animi indo- 
lem, pulcbritudiius gratiam, floris rudimentuin# Ipsa vir- 
giniltitis (jommendatio jure meritoque omnibus maritis 
acceptisslma est. Nam quodcuinque,aUud in dotein acce- 
peris, potes cum libuit, ue sis bencficio obstrictus, omiie 
ut acceperis r^tribuere; pecuniatn renumerarc, mancipia 
restituere, domo demigrare, praediis cedcre. Sola virginitas, 
cum semel accepta est, reddi nequitur; sola apt*d jftiaritum 
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ex rebus dotalibus Vehianet. Vidua autem qualis nuptils 
vcfiU, tails divortlo dlgi*efittur; nihil adfert inposciblle/’ 

aulhojity is weighty, and the Philosopher did not 
apeak without experience: but if any one, notwitlistanding, 
shall have the hardihood to despise tins caution, let him 
accept, as a nuptial benediction, the phrase in which Photis 
used to say Good night !** 

QUOD BONUM PELIX ET FAUSTUM. 
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TO A SPIDER RUNNING ACROSS A ROOM. 

Thou poisonous rascal, rininifig at this rate 
OV'r the perplexing- dcsart of a mat, 

Scrambling and scuttling on thy scratchy leg^, 

L/ike a scared miser with his inonoy-.bags ; 

Thou thief — thou scamp — thou hideous inucli in little, 
Bearing away the plunder of a spital, — 

Caitiff of corners, — door of dark deeds, 

Merc lump of poison lifted on starv’d threads. 

That while they run, go sliudilering here and there. 

As if abhorring what they’re forc’d to bear, 

Like an old bloated tyrant, whom hL'i slaves 
Bear from the gaping of a thousaml giaves. 

And take to some vile corner of a court. 

Where felons of his filthy race resort, — 

1 have thee now ; — I liave thee here, full blown. 

Thou lost oW wT^ch, benighted by the noon ! 

What <lost thou say? What dost thou think ? Dost see 
Providence hanging o’er thee, to wit, rqe ? 

Dost fear? Dost shrink with all thine eyes to view 
The shadowing tl^at of mine avenging shoe ? 

Now, now it comes ;*^oiie piang, — and thoiii w&t lie 
Flat as the sole that treads thy gorg’d impurity. 

VoL. II. 
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Yel'^hold why dsMJuId I do it? should I, 
in my infidel fidelity, 't 

Be&ever in the love, though not the wratJi, 
r.p*ve spared so many crawlers o'er my path,, — 

Why should 1 trample here, and like a beast. 

Settle this humblest of them all and least ? 

The vagrant never injured me or mine, 

Wrote no critiques, stabb’d at no heart divine, ] 

And as to flics, Collyer himself must dine. 

Flies may be kill’d as speedily as mutton, 

And your black spider’s not your blackest glutton. 
The vermin’s a frauk vermin, after all j 
Makes no pretence to a benignant call ; 

Does not hold up a hideous white hand. 

To tickle grandams to his promised land j 

Nor pulls white handkerchiefs from ont his blackness, 

To wipe the tears, — that give a surfeit slackness. 

He’s not the Laurcat, not iny turn’d old Bob j 
Not Bull the brute, nor Gazetteer the grub ; 

He does not “ profess Poetry,” like Mill ; 

Music, like Buzby; nor, what's higher still, 

“ Moral Philosophy,” like wicked Will. 

He swells, 1 grant, and 'tis with poison too ; 

But not, toad-eating Muddyfoid, like you : 

He plunders, and inras ofl'^ but not like Theod., 

To ihake amends by sla^ideruig for King £faud : 

He skulks ; but 'tis not as ** dear Aliy” does, 1 
To pry aikl imunce on females, nud keep dose V 
At fing^ only that, can pull 8 no#e. 3 

Honest the rogue is, in his way,— h^, Grdy ?— ss 
A^d does not snares and flaughttups ** Hdy«” 

Nor like thn'Rossian that insulted Spiun, 

Oy.^ Abners,” and'MBfect the gentieniant 
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He holds to \viM lie is, like her that hittt, 

A spider, as Ms father was before him. 

"Twas Cowl, not be, tiiat by old Gizzard’s fire, 

Born o&a man, turn'd reptile and mere liar. 

And chang'd his shape with his own flight, as mothers, 
Their tender burthen incomplete, change others. 

And have I spared the very Mwst of these 
A thousand times, and all for tlieir own ease,— 

Let them crawl on, and wink'd at Gizzard’s self. 

To tread out thee, poor emblematic elf? 

Thee, whose worst vice is, that thy hang-dog looks 
lleinind us of his face, not of his books. 

For all the poison, clubb’d from all thy race. 

Could not do that : you’re safe from that disgrace. 

Have 1, these five years, spared the dog a stick, 

Cut for his special use, and reasonably thick, 

Now, because prose had fell'd him just before ; 

Then, to oblige the very heart he tore ; 

Then, from conniving t<^ suppose liim human, 
Two-logg'd, and one that had a serving-woman ; 

Then, because some one saw him in a shiver. 

Which shewed, if not a heart, he had a liver ; 

And llien, because they said the dog was dying, 

His very symptoms being given to lying? 

Have I clone this ? Have I endur’d e'en Murrain, 
Whom even his own face finds past cncliiringi 
Trying to^slip alside from him, and Cut him. 

When honest men ask questions that don't feuit him ? 
Have I let strut, behind their dunghill screens. 

All the brisk cmwei^ in Scotch magazines, ^ 

Who takfe for ctey their crackling Northet^h Lights, 

And scream, and scratch, and keep it np cr* nights^ 
Braggarts with beaten plumes, and sensuai hy|»K>(irites P 
Him too who feeds them, and in u hom there run 
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All Curirs and Osboiiiiie*^ mellfed brass in one^ 

(Biacksfiiard, thought wrong by ,tlie young trade, but wronger 
Byiliose whose consciences have eaten longer) 

Have I spared hlni, when, with a true rogue's awe . 

Not of the truth or justice, but the law. 

He lay before niy feet, and proffer’d me 
His mscal money for indeniiiity? 

In scorn I let him go, just taught, it seems. 

How to call people more ingenious names; 

For which, I own, I merit the reproofe 
Of all the world, but those who read his huffs. 

Go, you poor wretch,— I mean the spider; go, 

And take care how you Wte Sir Hudson Lowe. 


SOLTHEOGONY, 

OR TIIK RIRTil OF THE J. A CUE AT. 

Inoipe, parve piicr, risii cogiiosccrc malrfin. — ‘V iiki. 

if you can ; but one way or another. 

Do play, old boy, begin to know your motlicr. 

Wb’vk all of ti <5 rc-aci, in some poet or other, 

That Pallas was born without ever a mother ; 

And ’tis equally eertain, or more certain rather, 
That Mars u^as produc’d without ever a father : 

For as to old Jtipiter’s pain in his brows. 

The rcjtsoH for that might still lie. with his spouse j 
And as to his getting Jhc thing in his head. 

It’s what many men do, who arc not bfought to bed : 
Whereas that a son should be born of a lady. 

And none know the father, not even the Cadi, 

Or rather, there’s been no fetherat all, 

(^'6r it couldn’i he Peter, and couldn’t be Paul, 
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And then, as the village says, Wlio muld it be 
Is a point on which doetoi^s of all soi^ agree. 

Be this as it may, the immortals above us 
Were talking of these things, and saying Lord loVe|us !’^ 
When Jupiter, coming from council upon ’em, 

(You’d have thought that thesuundof his step had undone ^er 
But luckily he had escap’d tlieir descriptions) 

Said, What do you say tlierc about iny conceptions?” 
Conceive, if you can, a ^trange creature Vve thought on, 
For bard to the era about to be brought on, — 

A jumble, a Janus, a Jack-of-all-trades, 

A prostitute pen, yet the prince of old maids ; 

The ghost of a rliyming Inquisitor’s rack; 

A crack oa the crown, and a crowai on tlic crack ; 

A Hoiii soit” zealot for Liberty’s charms, 

Subsiding in softness benealli the King’s Arms ; 

The vice contradiction ; the virtue in if; 

A weathercock image, so solemn and stift'. 

Who first holds up one liand, and then holds up^t’othcr. 

As pompously fierce for one wind as another; 

A mind, like his visage, by nature i!itcndc<l 
For something, but left till too late to be mended, 

That promises strength, but retreats in weak dudgeon. 
The nose of a hawk, and the month of a gudgeon ; 

In short, a grotesque, any thing but a true thing. 

Part human, part brutal, part flowery, all nothing j 
That begins like a man, but possessing no substance. 

Buns flouristiiiig oflf, like the figures op hob-stands. 

And foam$ at a creature that guards t’other side, 

To wit, it’s own selft and identical pride. 

I want such a being/* said Jove in conclusion^ 

To put, with his praises, his friends in confusioiv 
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And famlAt crown'd, heads wid) a shabby ^tenomenon. 

Fit for some certain disasters foen- coaling 00%'' 

I 

I cannot conceive such a being,” said Juno : ■ 

** Don’t mention,” said Venus, “ such jiuncta in uno 
" It’s much beyond us,” cried the whole of the goddesses. 
Bridling, and settling thdr several boddices. 

“ Well,” cried a damsel, who kept Juno’s peacock. 

It seems now as easy to me as hie hmc hoc : 

Good lord! sure my mistress is joking. Why I 
Could conceive twenty such, or I’d like to know why. 

Now the damsel who thus indiscreetly took on her. 

By poets on earth is yclept Mrs. Honour i 

But in heav’n, for her airs and her “ pompous inanity,” 

Gods name her riglitly, and call the jade Vanity. 

" Do,” said Jove laughing. He took from a shelf 
work of a bard who was big with himself. 

And tluowing it at her, the girl, as they say. 

Seem’d struck of a heap, and look’d down, and said '‘Hey!” 

A ludicrous gravity roli’d in her cyes^ ^ 

She looks |iregnanlly vacant, and foolishly wise, > 

And picking her skirts up, sail’d oft' through the skies. ^ 
Yqu’d have thought ail tire Gods would have split ’em for 
■> hmi^bter, 

Ito sdc her wgist ftrst, and hersdf coming after. 

■yhat very ’dily nine wdl^s, if gossips be rii^it^ 

Mjr Southey, Wifo green and grey head, came to light; 

^d ’tis said, tli|pt before he had found' out his legs, 
ro^e tai^ht his grwdmothejr how to suck eggs. 
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LINES OF MADAME l^OUTETOT. 

Jeune, j’ijiinai. Le tctnps de mon bel «ge, 

Cc temps si court, I’aniour seul le remplit : 
Qiiand j’atteignis la saison d’etre sage, 

Toujours j’aimai : la raisoii me Ic dit. 

Mais TAgc vient, ct Ic plaisir s’cnvole; 

Mais mon bonheur ne s’envolc aiijourd’hui. 

Car j’aimc encore, ct I’amourine console; 

Rien ii’unrait pii me consoler dc Ini. 

When young, I lov’d. At that delicious age, 

So sweet, so short, love was iny sole delight ; 

And wlu’ii-I reach’d the season to bo sage, 

Still I lov’d on, for reason giivc me right. 

Age comes at length, and livelier joys de})art. 
Yet gentle ones still hiss these eyelids dim; 

For still I love, and love consoles my heart; 
What coiihl console me for the loss of him ? 


TALARI INNAMORATI. 

Dkar Molly, who art the be'<t comingest lass, 

With a foot not so big as the slipper of brass. 

Or as her’s, whom a wag, strangely gifting with wrotig do 
Calls, most unbecoirtiugly, Ninon de Long-clo’ef, 

(Of whom ’tis recorded, that in a ragout 

Some yoi^ug mewtdf fashion once toss’A up her shoe). 

Take a story that came in my head t’other ddy, 

As writing a libel, all cavdes^ t lay, • 

So good-natur’d am I, raid soon carried avyay, 
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You must know^ that "twa^j^fter a day of much flight, 
The featherM god Merc^ got Jiora^ niglit; , 

He^took off his winged hat, flagging with dews, 

AnS shook off as quickly his two winged shoes : 

And ringingfor Hebe, said, Starlights and nectar j 
And go and tell Venus, you rogue, I expect her.” 

So saying, he threw his light legs up together. 

And stretched, half- reclin’d, on his couch of dove’s feather. 
And taking his lute up, and tlmnibing, and humming, 

Was about to sing soinetbing to hasten her coming, 

Wlicn lo ! the two shoes that 1 spoke of, instead 
Of departing, as usiial^ like pigeons, to l)ed. 

Began ffuU’ringand making genteel indications 
Of delicate feolin|j(fe and nice hesitations, 

And then wilking forward, stood still, rather wnde,, 

When the one drew his heel to the other’s inside. 

And suggesting a how (for it>veU may he said, 

You can’t make a bow without having a head) 

Told the god \Yith a sigh, which they meant to go through him. 
That they had, if he pleas’d, a small prayer tO make to him. 


“ How now !” said the God ^ what, niy shoes grown pa- 
thetic ! 

This ihdecd’s a new turn of the peripatetic^ 

What’s the matter, my friends? Why this bowing and 
blus^hingP 

Haft Ganymede giv’n you too careless a brusliing ? 

Uo you ache yet from Jupiter’s tread on your toes, 

Wh^ I sjpokfe, before Juno, of Chloris’s nose ? 

Or doi^ she keep charge of bis pen and still, 
borrow smother new quill ?’" 

Wfl® tWs, deaf Jttaster,” said they j 

fect'is— ” Well, wliat is It, pray?” 
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“ Why, you know, Sir, our natures paatake of the 4ove,. 

And in. fiust. Sir,— ih short. Sir , i^ien in love." 

ir 

In love! and with wbat,'pmy? With Rhodope's shoes?' 
Or with Rhodope’s self?’* cried the god at this newsies 
I have heard of shoes ‘ doated on/ during a fasliid^^ * 

But never of any returning* the passion.” 

Wc beg. Sir,” said they, that yo\i wouldn’t chagrin us: 
Who, or what could it be, but the feet of your Venus ? 

To see them, to toucli them, and yet be heart-whole. 

How could we, yet have understanding and soul ? 

When we heard, t'other day, that dog Momlis object, 1 
For w lint of a fault in that her slices creak'd,. V 

Wc could fairly have jump’d at the rascal, and kick’d j 

And so, Sir, we have to request, that whenever 
We’re not upon duty, you’ll do us the favour 
Of letting us wait on those charmers so little. 

To wliich Thetis’s silver arc surely queen’s-metak 

The soft-going sandals Rlietoric’s god 

Will make her move always as loveliness sliould; 

Will put a perfection, Sir, ln|p her shoe-tye. 

Ami give the last lift to her exquisite beauty,” 

• Rhodope, or llhjodopcis (Hosy-face) the most romantic’^f the courtezans 
of antiquity. She began wUh faHing in lo\e with her fellow-servant iEsop ; 
and ended with cohdecrating a number of costly spits temple of Apollo 

at Delphos, some say with erecting one of the pyramids of Egypt. She ifi'- 
spired a violent passion in Churaxes, the brother of Sappho, who takes upon 
herself, m Ovid, to complain of it. Tlierc is a pretty legeiid of her, in which 
those who are fond of every thing to the»ancient world, hiay fi.ad the* 

origin of the Httlc -Glaj^s Slipper, A^Iian sayS,. that as she was^ haidting, an 
eagle carried away one of her sanddts, and flying with it over Memphis, where 
Psammetichus, kmg of {Igypt, wa%4ltting In judg^^enf, dropped ijt in iho 
monad’s lap. Struck wi^ % extraordmaiy , had the emer 

found out, and mamed her, 
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l«|k 

" Be it so,” 1‘cpUcd Hcrmci j ** but take care, you rogues; 

Don’t you keep her from me, or I’ll turn you to clogs." 

< 

** We cannot, wc cannot,” cried they, ** dearest master ; 
And to prove it at once, she shall come to you faster.” 

So saj ing, they rose, and skimm’d otit of the door. 

Like a pair of uhite do^es, when beghuung to soar: 

'I’hey mot l»er half-way, and they flow to her teet, 

■W'hirh they clasp’d in a flutter, the touch was so sweet j 
And they bore her in silence, and kiss’d all the while 
Tlie feet of the queen of the bcwitiful smile ; 

Aud lo! in an instant, redouhlod in charms, 

The soft coming creature was pitch’d in his arms. 


Illl'iMUS TO TllK I:YF„ 

B'i \ 1)1 11 <.i s 1 J r,M IS. 

I noNo’o for Dublin, tliiuKing there to laugh 
Witli jolly ti]>pleni o’er their usquohawg/i ; 

For I’ve a merry heart, and love that jutVe, 

Which London hath not goiwl at any ))r/re. 

Thither I went; but once (’twas at the Vlough) 

Some time uncounted after I’d K'mngh, 

1 sallied forth, and in the street, nh/.s / 

1 plunged into tt horrible fraco&, — 

So horrible, that all my bonce did arh. 

And 1 Was furce^ home in a co«c4. 

Entreating pora to achieve a put 
Of salve frmn tl«e Chirurgioal Oejiof.* 

*4 MB iiMBK rhfe Aiynte mar be Mtrped kt. Iloirem, Pope ;|iyined " way” 
aai t^seAer, ud that fo g«od aulboiity- For ny pan, I tiunk 

" pot” and “ pot” ibymc Very well togothM.— JVb/e hy the 'Deaf Oentlenm, 
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Truly I cannot boast of suc^ # 

As could my frient], whose swonl, Ihts way and 
lirandisli'd through Islington and Highgute thor^w^ — * ♦’ 

For he bdoiigs unto the Light Horse Cor^sl 
Next morn I liad a great mind to indie/ 

The blu<lgeonoei'<5, but could not well coiivicf ; 

And fain wis I to take their promi^e^ 

Of good behaviour touching many hniises. 

I5ut if again they catch me in that rcgio>ty 
(Well-named ire-land) since I am not a lion. 

The world may call me fool, and I’ll say — yc.Sy* 

For I don’t like hones batter’d and black vi/es. 

No! rather would I to Constaiitiiio/;/c, 

Although tlie Turk’s-mcii are a strange pco^;/c. 

And I’ve no predih'ction for the ph/gwe, 

Tliau drink in a continued fearful ns^ue. 


LINES TO A CUITIC.* 

HoNJflY from silkworms who can gather. 
Or silk from the yellow bee ? 

The grass may grow in printer wcatlier, 
As soon as hate in me* 


We have given fho stupid malignity of die Tnvt stigator a belter aoswer 
than It IS wortli already, ITic wnters* must lay it to the account of out inftr* 
mity, and to a hurkiag someihing of orthodoxy in ws, Biil in those ® 
to a Critic,” the Reverend Calumniator, or Calu^hmalors, will see 'idiet Inwft 
of an answer Mr, Shtlky would have given them i for the beantifol hftlsica 
is his. Let the reader, when he has finished them, say which is the better 
Chn»tian,--the religious” reviver of bitter and rciNmWSl caluxiinfos upon 
one who ditfers with him in opinion, of the^^profon^’^phithntJt^ 
answer in such a spirit t 
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Hate men who oant, and men who ptwy, 
■ And men t^ho rail’ like tbeej 
VAn equal passion to repay, 

'fhey are not coy like me. 

Or seek some slave of power and gold, 
To be tliy dear lieart’s-mate. 

Thy love will move that bigot cold, 
Sooner than me, thy hate. 

A passion like the one I prove 
Cannot divided be ; 

I hate thy want of truth and love, 

How should I then hate thee ? 


THE MONARCHY, 

AN ODE FOR CONORESS. 

When Congress (lieav’idy maid!) was young, 
While scarcely yet Rossini sung. 

The Monarchs oft, to flesh the sword. 
Throng’d around the festive board ; 

Exulting, carving, bobbing, nobbing, 
possess’d of what they’d all been robbing. 

By tunis they felt each other’s crown, 
Dis^b’d, delighted, rais’d, pull’d down ; 

Till oiic^ ’tis said, when all were maudlin. 
Fill’d udtb Rhenish, flouncing, twaddling, 
From the supporting statesmen round 
Tlt^y snatoh’d the first' pe&3 tliat tlie^ found, 
Jlmi as they once had loairnt ^patt 
SWeef lessons tjf the pot-hook art,. 
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Each (for madaess rul’d ibb boQrV 
Would prove his owu didactie power. 

First Fred* his hand^ it*s skill to tiy. 

Upon the foolscap wilder'd lawk 
And back rccoUM, he knew not why. 

At the remarks himself bad made. 

Next Alec, rush’d ; his eyes, on fire, 

In wanderings own’d their secret stings ; 

In one plain word^ he play’d the liar. 

And wrote the hurried hand of kings. 

With Avoeful scrawl came j)oor old Frank ; 

Loav stupid things his grief beguil’d ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled crank ; 

"’Twas sad in P,v, In Qs ’twas wild. 

But thou, old boy, with pies so rare, 

Wluit was thy delight, Des-Huitres ! 

Still it whisper’d — Spain — they’ll beat her!’’ 

And bade the bully boys at distance hail : 

Still would his munch the fish prolong, 

And still from creams, and cakes, and ale. 

He cull’d a finish still, although ’twas wrong: 

And wdiere his tiddest bit he chose. 

Soft Montmorency’s voice came blessing through the nose. 
And old Dos-Huitrcs smil’d, and waiv’d the chaplain’s prayeiv 

And longer had he din’d; but witji a groan 
The Duke came saying ‘^ bh !’*' 

He thrcAv liis bloOd-^tarn’d sword in wonder dbwn, 

And with B look," * 

The war-denduiiying tttopet took, ' # 



And shook so. dt^ df bead, . 

Was ne’er pwddc skuU m fuU of M) ! 

And eyer and anon be heat 

The devil's tattoo with 'CurioQS heat j • , 

And thongli sometimes, each dreary pause between, 

. Pejected Pangy at his side. 

Her man-subduing voice applied. 

Yet still he kept hts sad and alter’d mien. 

While each gulp’d oath and curse seem’d bursting to be said. 

Thy numbers. Armament, to nought were fix'd, 

' Sad proof of tby distressful state ; 

Of differing themes the veering song was mix’d. 

And now it call’d “To Arms!” now raving said, 
“ No, — ^u'ait.” 

With eyes up-tum’d, as one amaz’d, 

James Monro sat aloof, and gaz’d ; 

And from his calm sequester’d seat, 

(A place by distance made more sweet) 

Sent through the newsman’s horn his tree-born soul : 

And dashing oft from kindred ground 
Doubling journals join’d the sound i 
Through courts and camps the better measures stole. 

Or iu some patriot’s themes, with fond delay, 

Round an awful calm ditfu^ng. 

Love of peace, and letter’d musing, 

Tfa^^psefiil murmurs plied away. 

But oh! how finished was the faap]^ lime^ 

Wketi braVe San Bpaifiard good and true, 

,.(|RsNdi' Jft 

B^*l|i^^Qspii:hak|^ the Cori^'fohg! 
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The frocman’s truth, to freeman only known I 
Poi*tngal sped it^s chaste^eyed Queen ; 

Writers and Liberty-Boys were seen 
Peeping their prison-bai's between ; 

Brown Italy rejoiced to hear. 

And courts leaped up, atwl seiz'd their hats for fear. 

Last came Greece V crowning trhd; 

She, hy painful stoj)s advancing, 

Had first to foreign liinds her praiy'rs address'd; 

But soon she stood upon her own denial, 

Tlu' noble voice fair Freedom lov'd the best. 

I'hey would have thought who hoard the sound, 
They saw in Marathon her ancient men 
Crushing the turban 'd slaves again, 

For all their mighty pomp and prancing; 

While as the flying Turks kiss’d their steeds' manes, 
Ru«s loft with Pruss (heir strange, fantastic ground ; 
Free were our presses seen, our trade unbound. 

And Frank, amid their frolic play, 

As if he knew no longer what to say, 

Shook heaph of powder from bis head and braius. 

O Freedom, self-defended maid, 

Frieiwl of Pleasure, Wis.dom*s aid, 

Why, goddess, why, so long denied. 

Bid not these idler’s stand aside ? 

In the Old World, in the New, 

You’ve shewn n» what your will can do, 

And why then longer waste a thought 
On fall-grown ha^ that won’t he taught? 
Where is thy i|filive, aifnid^ hcM*^ 

DfTote to virtue^ art? 





previj], ' 
thin^, ^ 

„ olW 

»tt^ slanghterly, ' 

■'^ endeavours cease; 

||l|e' ju^t^daigas of Gfreece ; 
in law *ky «i^ie sta^., 

I»d clip ^tilings think gi’cat. 
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MESSER LUIGI PULCL 


ADVEKTISEMKNT. 

I'liE Morgantc' Maggiorc, of the fu’st canto of which tliis 
iriin'^lation is offered, divides with the Orlando Iniiamorato 
the honour of having formed and suggested the style and 
story of Ariosto. The great defects of Boiardo were life 
treating too seriously the narratives of chivalry, and his harsh 
style. Ariosto, in his contimiation, by a judicious mixture 
of the gaiety of Pulci, has avoided the one, and Berni, in 
his reformation of Boiardo’s poem, has corrected the other. 
Pulci may be considered as the precursor and model of Berni 
altogether, as he has partly been to Ariosto, however inferior 
to both his copyists. He is no less the founder of a new style 
of poetry very lately spning up in England. I jllude to that 
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of tite ingenious WlibtJeci'aft. The serious poems on Ron- 
ceava^es in the same language, and more particularly the 
excellent one of Mr. Merivalc, are to be traced to the same 
source. It has never yet been decided entirely, whether 
Polci’s intention was or was not to deride the religion, which 
is one of his favourite topicni. It appears to me, that such 
an intention would liave been no less havArdous to the poet 
than to the priest, particularly in that age and country ; and 
the piesnnUsioa to publish the poem, and its reception among 
the classics of Italy^ prove that it neither was nor is so inter- 
preted. Tliat he intended to ridicule the monastic life, and 
suffered his Imagination to play with the simple dulness of 
his converted giant, seems evident enough; but surely it 
were as unjust to accuse him of irreligion on this account, 
as to denounce Fielding for bis Parson Adams, fianiabas, 
Thwackuin, Supple, and the Oniinary in Jonailmu Wild, — or 
Scott, for the exquisite use of his Covenanters in the “ Tales 
of my Landlord.” 

In tlie following translation I have used the liberty of tlie 
original with the proper names ; as Pulci uses Ciau, Ganel- 
lun, or Ganellone ; Carlo, Carlomagno, or Carlomuno ; Ron- 
del, or Rondello, &c. as it suits his convenience, <o has the 
translator. In other respects the version is fiuthlul to tlic 
best of the translator’s ability in combining his intcrpietatum 
of the one language with the not very easy task of reducing 
it to the same verslficatioQ in the other. The reoflei, on 
comparing it with the annexed original, is requested to re- 
member that the anlSjfaated language of Pulci, however 
pme, is not easy to dm generality! of Italians themselves, 
jSmm its great mixture of Tu$can proverbs; and he may there- 
fore be more indulgent to the present attempt. How fai- 
ttid ttanslat^r bas succeeded, and whether or no he shall 
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continue the work, are questions which the public de- 
cide. Jae was induc«l to make the e^^eriment partly by 
his love for, and partial intercourse with, Uie Italian lan- 
gui^e, of which it is so easy to acquire a slight knowledge, 
and with which it is so nearly impos^ide for a foreigner to 
become accurately conversant. The ftalian language is like 
a capricious beauty, who accords her, smiles to all, her fe- 
vours to|ew, and sometimes least to'those who have courted 
her longest. The translator wished also to present in an 
English dress a part at least of a poem never yet rendered 
into a northern language; at the same time that it has been 
the original of some of the most celebrated productions on 
this side of the Alps, as well as of those recent experiments 
in poetry in England, which have h^on jalready mendoned. 


TRANSLATION. 

MORGANTE MAGGIPRE. 

CANTO I. 


I. 

In the beginning was the Word .next. Gqd; 

God was the Word, the Word no less u^ fae j 
This was in the beginning, to nsy.mode . 

Of thinking, and without him nou^t could be : 
Therefore, just Lord ! foom out thy hi|^ abode, 
Benign and pious, hid m angd flee,: * ; » 
One only, to be my compankm, who 
Shall help my famous, worthy, old stmg tbrougii. 
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II. 

And tliou, oh Virgin ! daughter, mother, bride. 
Of the same Lord, who gave to you each key 
Of heaven, and hell, and every thing beside. 

The day thy Gabriel sand, All had t” to thee, 
Since to thy servants pity’s ne’er denied, 

With flowing rhymes, a pleasant style and free. 
Be to my verses thea benignly kind, 

\ And to the end illuminate my mind. 


lU. 


’Twas in the season when sad Philomel 

Weeps with her sister, who remembers and 
Deplores the ancient woes which both befell. 

And makes the nymphs enamour’d, to the hand 
Of Phaeton by Phoebus loved so well 

His car (but temper’d.by his sire’s c(Hnmand) 
Was given, and on dm horiason’s verge just now 
Appear’d, so that Tithonus scratched his brow : 


IV. 

When I prepared my hark- flrst to obey. 

As it should still obey, the hdm, my mind, 

And carry prose or rhyme, and tiiis my lay 
Of Cbaiies the JSmpwor, -vdionl you will find 
By several pens alrei|dy^{Kn4aed } but they 
Who to diffuse bis glory were inclined, 

Fonnli that 1 can see Um prene orytfse. 

Have undei'stood GltaHes badly-^nd wrote worse. 
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V. 

Leonaido Aretino said already, 

Tlmt itj like Pq>iii, Cfaarieshad had a Writer 
Of genius quick, and diligently steady. 

No hero would in history look brighter j 
He in the cabinet being always ready. 

And in tl)c held a mos^ victorious fightea*. 

Who for the church and Christian Mth had wrought, 
Cortes far more than yet is said or thought. 


VI. 

You still may see at iSaint labetutore, 

The abbey no great way from Manopell, 
Erected in the Abruzzi to his glory. 

Because of the great battle in which fell 
A Psigan King, according to the story, 

And felon people whom Charles sent to hell : 
And there are bones so many, and so many, 
Near them Giusaffa’s would seem few, if any. 


VII. 

But the world, blind and ignorant^ doh't prize 
His virtues as I wish to see them : thou, 
Florence, by his great bounty don’t arise. 

And hast, and may have, if thou wUt alk>w. 

All proper customs and true courtesies : 

Whate’er thou hast acquired from then tiiLnow, 
With knightly courage^ U’easure,'or 4hie lance, 

Is sprung from out the noble blood of I^ice. 
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VIII. 

Twelve Paladins had Charles in court, of whom 
The wisest and most famous was Orlando ; 

Him traitor Gan conducted to the tomb 
In Roncesvalles, as the villain planned too, 

While the horn rang so loud, and knell’d the doom 
Of their sad rout, though he did knight can do. 

And Dante in his comedy has given 
To him a happy seat with Charles in heaven. 


IX. 

’IVas Christmas-day ; in Palis all his court 
Charles held ; the chief, 1 say, Orlando was. 

The Dane ; Astolfo there too did resort. 

Also Ansuigi, die gay time to pass 
In festival and in triumphal sport. 

The much renown’d St'. Dennis being the cause ; 
Angiolin of Bayonne, and Oliver, 

And gentle Belinghieii too came there : 


X. 

Avolio, and Arino,'aiid Oilltone 
Of Normandy, and Richard Paladin, 

Wise Hamo, and thn ancient Salemone, 

Walt^ of lAon's Mo^t and Baldovin, ' 

W1m> was the son of dm sad GhitfeUone, 

Were there, eliciting ttio much'g^adness in 
Hfe'aon of Pppin :*~*whdii^is knights came hither; ' 
He gtoaned with joy to bed* them altogether. 
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XI. 

But watchful Fortune lurking, takes good heed 
Ever some bar 'gainst our intents to bring. 

While Charles reposed him thus, in word and deet 
Orlando ruled court, Cjiarles, and every thing ; 
Curst Gan, with envy bursting, had such need 
To vent his spite, that^thus with Charles the king. 
One day he openly began to say, 

“ Orlando must we always then obey ? 


XII. 

A thousand times I’ve been about to say, 

Orlando too presumptuously goes on ; 

“ Here are we, counts, kings, dukes, to own thy way, 
“ Hamo, and Otho, Ogier, Solomon, 

“ Each have to honour thee and to obey ; 

“ But he has toomucli credit new the throne, 

“ Which we won’t suffer, but are quite decided 
“ By such a boy to be no longer guided. 


Xlll. 

“ And even at Aspramont tiiou didst begin 
“ To let him know be was a gallant Itoight, 

“ And by the fount did much the day to win ; 

But 1 know w4o that day had won the fight 
** If it bad not for good Gherai‘do been : 

“ The victory was Almonte’s else} bis sig^t 
He kept upon the standard, and the, laurels 
“ In lact and Mmess are his earning, Charles. 
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XIV. 

“If thou rememberest being in Gascony, 

“ When there advanced the nations out of Spain, 

“ Tlic Christian cause had suffer’d shamefully, 

“ Had not his valour driven them back again. 

“ Best speak the truth wlicn there’s a reason why : 

“ Know sthen, oh Emperor ! that all complain : 

“ As for myself, I shall rci>ass the mounts 
“ O’er which I cross’d with two and sixty Countn. 

XV. 

“ ’Tis fit thy grandeur should dispense relieti 
“ So that each here may have his proper part, 

“ For the whole court is more or less in grief: 

“ Perhaps thou deem’st this lad a Mars in heart?'’ 
Orlando one day beard this speech in brief. 

As by himself it chanced be sate apart : 

Displeased he Avas with Gan because he said it. 

But much more still that Charles should give him ere 


XVI. 

And Avith the sword he would have murder’d Gan, 
But Oliver thrust in between the pair. 

And from his hand extracted Durlindan, 

And thus at len^fth they separated were. 
Orlando, angry too with Carloman, 

Wanted but Kttle tp have slain him there; 

Th^ fi>rth alone from Paris went rite chief. 

And burst and maddbn’d ‘witii disdain and grief. 
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XVII. 

From E$mcllina, consort of the Dane, 

He took Cortana, and then took Rondell, 

And on towird&,Brara prick’d him o’er the plain ; 

And when she saw him coming, Aldabelle 
Stretch’d forth her arms to clasp her lord again : 

Orlando, in whose brain all was not well. 

As Welcome my Orlando home,” she said, 
Rais’d up his swonl to smite her on the head. 


XVIIJ. 

Like him a I’ury counsels; liis revenge 
On (hm in that rash act he seem’d to take, 
Which Aldabella thought extremely strange. 

Hut soon Orlando found himself awake ; 

Aiid his spouse took his bridle on this change. 
And he <lismouuted from his hors(>, and spake 
Ot every thing winch pass’d without demur, 

Aiui tiicu reputed himself some days witli her. 


XIX. 

Then full of wrath departed jfrom tlie place. 

And far as Pagan countries roam’d astray, 

And while he rode, yet still at every pace 
The traitor Gan remember’d by thb way; 

And wandering on in error a long space 
An abbey which in a lone desert lay, • 

’Midst glens obscure, aat^ distsmt lands, be found, 
Which form’d the (Qbristian’s and the Pfigtm’s bound. 
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XX. 


' The abbot was call'd Clefiuont, and by blood 
Descended from Angrante : under cover 
Of a great mountain’s brow the tedibey stood. 

But certain savage giants look’d him over ; 
One Passamontiwas foremost of the brood. 

And Alabaster and Morgante hover 
Second and third, with certain slings, and throw 
In daily jeopai’dy the place below. 


XXI. 

The monks could pass the convent gate no more. 
Nor leave their cells for water or for wood ; 
Orlando knock’d, but none would ope, before 
Unto the prior it at length seem’d good; 
Enter’d, he said that he was taught to adore 
Him wlio was bora of Mary’s hediest blood. 
And was baptized a Christian ; and then show’d 
How to the abbey he had found his road. 


XXII. 


Said the abbot, ** You are welcome ; wltat is mine 
We giv^ you freeSy, since that you bdlieve 
** ’With us in Mary Moldier’s Son divine j 

And tibin; you m^ not, cavalier, conceive 
*• TliiB ca»»8e “of our dc^y to let yon in 
be lusidciiy, yO!n ribidU receive 
** rs^n why out fpata W8$.biuir*d to you t 
tho^ who in sia^ldon live mus^ do. 
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XXIII. 

“ Wheiviiither to inlmbit4rst we cwiie 
“ These luoantains, albeit that thef are obscure, 
“ As you perceive, yet without fear or blame 
“ They scejn’d'to promise an wylum sure : 

“ From savage brutes alone, too fierce to tame, 

“ ’Twas fit our quiet dwelltug to secure j 
“ But now, if here we’d stay, we needs must guard 
Against domestic beasts with Watch and ward. 


XXIV. 

“ These make us itand, in fact, upon the watch. 

For late there have appeared three giants rough j 
“ What nation or what kingdom bore the batch 
'' 1 know not, but they are all of savage stuff ; 
When force and malice with some genius match, 

“ You know, they can do ali->4ce are not enough : 
“ Aud these so much our orisons derange, 

“ 1 know not what to do, till matters change. 


XXV. 

‘‘ Our ancient fathers living the desert in, 

“ For just and holy works were duly fedi 
‘‘ Think not they lived on locusts sole, ’tis ceriain 
“ That manna was rainM down firotfi heaven int^ead i 
“ But here ’tis fit we keep on the alert in. 

‘‘ Our bounds, or taste the stonnt shou^riddawn for bread, 
“ From oS" yon mounts dbtlyi raining jEtster,- > 

And flung by Pasi^nucmt and Alabast^. 4 
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XXVI. 

“ The third, Morgante, ’s savagest by far ; he 

“ Plucks up pines, beeches, poplar-trees, and oaks. 
And flings them, our community to bury. 

And all that I can do but more provokes.” 

While thus they parley in the cemetery, 

A stone from one of their gigantic strokes. 

Which nearly crush’d Rondell, came tumbling over, 
So tliat he took a long leap under cover. 


XXVII. 

** For God sake, cavalier, ‘come in with«j)ee<l, 

“ The manna’s falling now,” the abbot cried ; 

“ This fellow does not wish iny horse should feed, 

“ Dear abbot,” Roland unto him replied, 

“ Of restiveness he’d cure him bad be need ; 

** That stone seems with good-will and aim applied. 
The holy &ther said, ** I don’t deceive ; 

“ They’ll one day fling the mountain, I believe.” 


XXVIII. 

Orlando bade them take care of Roadellp, 

And also made a breakfast of his own : 

** Abbot,” he said, " I want to find that fellow 
" Who flung at my good horse yon corner-stone.” 
Said the abbot, Let not my advice seem shallow, 

. As to a hrothef deu* I speak alone; 

I would dissuade yon, baron, fiiom this strife. 

As knowing sure that you will lose your life. 
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XXIX. 

“ That P/issamont has in his hand three darts— ^ 

“ S»i(5h slings, clubs, ballast-stones, that yichl you must ; 
“ You know that giants have much stouter hearts 
“ 'fhan us, with reason, in proportion just; 

“ If go you will, guard well against their arts, 

“ For these are very barbarous and robust.” 

Orlando answer’d, “ This I’ll see, be sure, 

“ And walk the wild on foot to he secure.” 


XXX. 

The abbot sign’d the great cross on his front, 

“ Then go you "with God's benison and mine 
Orlando, after he had sealed the mount. 

As the abbot had directed, kept the line 
Right to the usual haunt of Passamont j 
Who, seeing him alone in this design, 

Survey’d him fore and aft with eyes observant. 

Then asked him, “ If he wish’d to stay as servant ?” 


XXXI. 

And promised him an office of great ease. 

But, said Orlando, “ Saracen insane! 

“ I come to kill you, if it shall so please 
“ God, not to serve as footboy in your train ; 

“ You with his monks so oft have broke the peace— 
“ Vile dog ! 'tis past his patience to sustain.” 

The giant ran to fetch bte arms, quite furious, 

When he received an answer so injurious. 
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XXXIl. 

t 

And'ocing return’d to where Orlando stood, 

Who had not moved him from the spot, and swinging 
The cord, he hurl’d a stone with strength so rude, 

As show’d a sample of his skill in slinging ; 

It roll'd on Count Orlando’s helmet good 
And head, and set both head and helmet ringing. 

So that he swoon’d with pain as if he died. 

But more than dead, he seem’d so stupefied. 


XXXIII. 

Then Passamont, who thought him slain outright. 
Said, “ I will go, and while he lies along, 
Disarm me : why such craven did I fight ?” 

But Christ his servants ne’er abandons long. 
Especially Orlando, such a knight, 

As to desert ivould almost be a wrong. 

While the giant goes to put off his defences, 
Orlando lias recall’d his force and senses : 


XXXIV. 

And loud he shouted, “ Giant, where dost go? 

Thou thought’st me doubtless for the bier outlaid; 
** To the right about— -without wings thou’rt too slow 
“ To fly my vengeance— currish renegade ! 
f( "pwas but by treachery thou laid’st me low.” 

The giant his astonishment betray’d, 

Aiid turn'd about, and stopp’d hfs journey on, 

Arici then he stoop’d to picit up a great stone. 
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XXXV. 

Orlando had Cortana bare in hand, 

To split the head in twain was what he schem’d: — 
Cortana clave the skull like a true brand, 

And Pagan Passainont died unredeem’d. , 

Yet harsh and haughty, as he lay he bann’d, 

And most devoutly Macon still blasphemed 5 
Hut while his crude, rude blasphemies he heard, 
Orlando thank’d the Father and the Word, — 


XXXVI. 

Saying, What grace to me thou’st giveii ! 

And I to thee, Oh Lord! am ever bound. 

“ I know my life was saved by thee from heaven, 

“ Since by the giant I was fairly down’d. 

All things by thee are measured just and even ; 

Our power without thine aid would nought be found : 
“ I pray thee take heed of me, till I can 
At least return once more to Carloman.” 


XXXVII. 

And having said thus much, he went his way ; 

And Alabaster he tbund out belon’, 

Doing the very best that in him lay 
To root from out a bank a^ock or two. 

Orlando, when he reach’d him, loud ’gan say, 

How think’st thou, glutton, such a stone to throw ?” 
When Alabaster heard his deep voice ring, 

He suddenly betook him to his sling, 

VoL. 11. 


V 
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XXXVIIl. 

And 'hurl’d a fragment of a size so large, 

That if it had iii fact fuIhU’d its mission, 

And Roland not avail’d him of his targe. 

There would have been no need of a physician. 
Orlando set himself in turn to charge, 

And in his bulky bosom made incision 
With all his sword. The lout fell; but, o’erthrown, he 
However by no means forgot Macone. 


XXXIX. 

Morgan tc had a palace in his mode, 

Composed of branches, logs of wood, and «irth, 
And stretch’d himself at case in this abode. 

And shut himself at night within his birth. 
Orlando knock’d, and knock’d, again to goad 
The giant from his sleep ; and he came forth. 
The door to open, like a crazy thing. 

For a lough dream had shook him slumbering. 


XL. 

He thought that a fierce serpent had attack’d him. 

And Mahomet he call’d, but Mahomet 
Is nothing worth, and not an instant back’d him ; 

But praying blessed Jesu, hfi-wus set 
At liberty from all the feu’s which rack’d him ; 

And to the gate he came with gres^ regret — 

Who knocks here ?” grumbling all the while, said he: 
.'Utat,” said Orlando, “ yon will quickly see. 
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XLL 

" I come to preach to you, as to your brothers, 

“ Seftt by the miserable m(mks— ^rop^tance; 

« For Providence divine, in you ai»d others, 

Condemns the evil done my new acquaintance. 

“ ’Tis writ on high — your wrong must pay another’s; 
“ From heaven itself is issued out this sentence ; 
Know then, that colder now than a pilaster 
“ I left your Passamont and Alabaster.” 


XLII. 

Morgante said, ‘‘ O gentle cavalier.' 

“ Now by thy God say me no villany; 

“ The favour of your name I fain would hear, 
“ And if a Christian, speak for courtesy.” 
Replied Orlando, “ So much to yotir ear 
1 by my faith disclose contentedly ; 

“ Christ I adore, who is the genuine Lord, 

“ And, if you please, by you may be adored.” 


XLUI. 

The Saracen rejoin’d in humble tone, 

“ I have had an extraordinary vision ; 

“ A savage serpent fell on me alone, 

“ And Macon would not pjty my condition ; 
“ Hence to thy God, who for ye did atone 
“ Upon the cross, preferr’d I my petition; 
“ His timely succour set we safe and free, 

“ And I a Christian am disposed to be.” 
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XLIV. 

Orlahdo answer’d, “ Baron just and pious. 

If this good wish your heart can really mo%'e 
“ To the true God, who will not then deny us 
“ Eternal honour, you will go above, 

“ And, if you please, as Mends vre will ally us, 

“ And I will love you with a perfect love. 

“ Your idols are vain liars full of fraud, 

“ The only true God is the Christian’s God. 


XLV. 

“ The Lord descended to the virgin breast 
“ Of Mary Mother, sinless and divine ; 

If you acknowledge the Redeemer blest, 

** Without whom neither sun nor star can shine, 
** Abjui*e bad Macon’s falste and felon test, 

“ Your renegado God, and worship mine, — 

** Baptize yourself with zeal, since you repent.” 

To which Morgante answer’d, “ I’m content.” 


XLVI. 

And then Orlando to 4»^brace him flew. 

And made: convert, as he cried, 

** To the abhe^PpW^^l glaelly marshal you 
To whom Jdorgaute, “ Let us go,” replied, 

I to the friars have for peace to sue.” 

Which tiling Orlando beard with inward pride. 
Saying,^ “ My brother, so devouut and good, 

the abbot pardon, as I wish you would: 
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XLVIL 

Since, Ood has granted yourilluminatioii> 

Accepting you in mercy for his own, 

“ Humility should be your first oblation.” 

Morgante said, For goodness’ sake make known — 
“ Since that your God is to be mine — your station, 

“ And let your name in verity be shown, 

“ Then will I every thing at yotir command do.” 

On which the other said, he was Orlando. 

XLVIII. 

“ Then," quoth the giant, ‘‘ blessed btf Jesu, 

“ A thousand times with gratitude and praise ! 

“ Oft, perfect Baron! have I heard of you 
“ Through all the different periods of my days : 

“ And, as I said, to be your vassal too 
“ I wish, for your gi'cat gallantry always.” 

Thus reasoning, they continued much to say. 

And onwards to the abbey went their way. ta 


XLIX. 

And by the way, alwut the giants dead 
Orlando with Morgante reasoned: “ Be, 

“ For theii’ decease, I pray you, comforted, 

“ And, since it 4s God’s pleasure, pardon me. 
“ A thousand wrongs unto the monks they bred, 
“ And our true Scripture soundeth openly — 
Good is rewarded, and chastised the ill, 

“ Which the Lord never faileth to fulfil : 
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L> 

Because his love of justice unto all 
“ Is such, he wills his judgment should devour 
“ All who have sin, however great or small; 

“ But good he well remembers to restore ; 

" Nor without justice holy could we call 
“ Him, whom I now require you to adore: 

“ All men must make his will their wishes sway, 
“ And quickly and spontaneously obey. 


LI. 

“ And here our doctors are of one accord, 

“ Coming on this point to the same conclusion, — 

“ That in their thoughts who praise in heaven the Lord, 
“ If pity e’er was guilty of intrusion 
For their unfortunate relations stored 
“ In hell below, and damn’d in great confusion, — 

“ Their happiness would be reduced to nought, 

“ And thus unjust the Almighty’s self be thought. 


Lll. 

“ But they in Christ have firmest hope, and all 
Which seems to him, to them too must appear 
“ Well done; nor could it otherwise be&ll ; 

“ He never can in any pm'pose err : 

“ If sire or mother. suffer endless thrall, 

“ They don’t distuHj themselves for him or her ; 
** •What.pleasSs God to them must joy inspire 
^SSuch is the observaitce of the eternal choir.”. 
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“ A w(y*d unto the wise,” Morgante said, 

“ Is wont to be enough, and you shall see 
“ How much I grieve about my brethren dead; 

“ And if the will of God seem good to me, 

“ Just, as you tell me, 'tis in heav’n obey’d — 

Ashes to ashes,— ^merry let us be! 

“ I will cutoff the hands from both their trunks, 

“ And carry them unto the holy monks. 


LIV. 

“ So that all persons may be sure and certain 
“ That they are dead, and have no farther fear 
“’To wander solitary this desert in, 

“ And that they may perceive my spirit clear 
“ By the Lord’s grace, who hath withdrawn the curtain 
“ Of darkness, making his bright realm 8j)pear.” 

He cut his brethren’s hands off at these words, 

And left them to the savage beasts and birds. 


LV. 

Then to the abbey they went on together, 

Where waited them the abbot in great doubt. 
The monks, who knew not yet the fact, ran thither 
To their superior, all in breathless mut, 

Saying, with tremor, “ Please to tell us whether 
“ You wish to have this person in or out ?” 

The abbot, looking through upon the giant. 

Too greatly fear’d, at first, to be compliant. 
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LVl. 

Orlundo, seeing him tliiis agitated. 

Said quickly, “ Abbot, be thou of good cheer; 

“ He Christ believe^, as Christian must be rated, 

*' And hatli renounced his Macon false which hen 
Morgan te with the hands corroborated, 

A proof of both the giants’ fate quite clear : 

Thence, with due thanks, the abbot God adored, 
Saying, “ Thou hast conteutetl me, oh Lord !” 


LVIL 

He gazed ; Morgsuite’s h<>ight he calculated. 

And more than once contemplated his size ; 

And then he said, Oh giant celebrated, 

“ Know, that no more my wonder trill arise, 

“ How you could tear and fling the trees you late did, 
“ When 1 behold your form with roy own eyes. 

“ You now a true and jierlect friend will show 
“ Yourself to Christ, ns once you vvere a foe. 


LVTIL 

“ xAnd one of our apostles, Saul once named, 

“ Long persecuted sore the faith of Christ, 

“ Till one day by the Spirit being inflamed, 

“ ‘ Wliy dost thou persecute me thus?’ said Christ; 
“ And then from his offence he was reclaimed, 

‘‘ And went for ever after preaching Christ; 

“ And of the faith bee^ame a trump, whose sounding 
“ O’er the whole earth U echoing and rebounding. 
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“ So, niy Morgantc, you may do likewise ; 

“ He who repents, thus writes the Evangelist, — 
“ Occasions more rejoicing in the skies 
“ Than ninety-nine of the celestial list. 

“ You may be sure, should each desire arise 
“ With just zeal for the Lord, that you’ll exist 
“ Among the happy saints for evermore ; 

“ But you were lost and damn’d to hell before!” 


LX. 

And thus great hcjiiour to Morgante paid 
Th(; abbot : many days they did repose. 

One day, as with Orlando they both stray’d, 

And saunter’d here and there, where’er they chose, 
The abbot show’d a chambcT, where array’d 
Much armour was, and hung up certain bows ; 

And one of these Morgante for a whim 
Girt on, though useless, he believ’d, to him. 


LXl. 

There being a want of water in the place, 

Orlando, like a worthy brother, said, 

“ Morgante, 1 could wish you in this case 

To go for water.” “ You shall be obey’d 
“ In all commands,” was the reply, “ straightways.” 

Upon his shoulder a great tub he laid, 

And went out on his way unto a fountain. 

Where he was wont to drink below the mountain. 
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LXII. 

Arrived there, a prodigious poise he hears, 
Which suddenly along the forest spread ; 
Whereat from out his quiver he prepares 
An arrow for his bow, and lifts his head; 
And lo ! a monstrous herd of swine appears, 
And onward rushes with tempestuous tread. 
And to the fountain’s brink precisely pours. 

So that the giant’s join’d by all the boars. 


LXIII. 

Morgante at a venture shot an arrow, 

Which pierced a pig precisely in the ear. 

And pass’d unto the other side quite thorough, 
So that the boar, defunct, lay tripp’d up near. 
Another, to revenge his fellow faiTow, 

Against the giant rush’d in fierce career, 

And reach’d the passage with so swift a foot, 
Morgante was not now in time to shoot. 


LXIV. 

Perceiving that the pig was on him close, 

He gave him such a punch upon the head * 

« 

• Gil dette in sulla testa un gran punzone.” It is strange that Pulci 
should have literally anticipated the technical terms of my old friend and 
master Jackson, and the art which he has carried to its highest pitch. A 
punch on the or in the head^^ ^^un punzone in sulla tesla/' is 

the exact and frequent phraee of our best pugilists, who little dream that they 
talking the purest Tuscan. 
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As floor’d him, so that he no more arose — 

Smashing the ve]7 bone ; and he fell dead 
Next to the other. Having seen such blows. 

The other pigs along the valley fled ; 

Morgantc on his neck the bucket took. 

Full from the spring, which neither swerved nor shook. 


LXV* 

The ton was on one shoulder, and there were 
The hogs on t’other, and he brush’tl apace 
On to the abbey, though by no means near, 

Nor spilt one drop of water in his race. 

Orlando, seeing him so soon appear 

With the dead boars, and with that brimful vase, 
Marveird to see his strength so very great ; — 

So did the abbot, and set wide the gate. 


LXVI. 

The monks, who saw the water fresh and good, 
Rejoiced, but much mor^ to perceive the pork ; — 
All animals are glad at sight of food : 

They lay their breviaries to sleep, and work 
With greedy pleasure, and in such a mood. 

That the flesh needs no salt beneath their fork. 

Of rankness and of rot there is no fear. 

For all the fasts are now left in arrear. 
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LXVII. 

As though they wish’d to burst at once, they ate; 

And gorged so that, as if the bones had been 
In water, sorely grieved the dog and cat. 

Perceiving that they all were pick’d too clean. 
The abbot, wdio to all did honour great, 

A few days after this convivial scene, 

Gave to Morgante a fine horse well train’d. 
Which he long time had fur himself maintain’d. 


LXVIll. 

The horse JMorgaute to a meadow led. 

To gallop, ami to put him to the pixKif, 

Thinking that he a back of iron had, 

Or to skim eggs uubrokc was light enough ; 

But the horse, sinking with the pain, fell dead. 

And hurst, while cold on earth lay head and hoof. 
Morgante said, “ Get up, thou sulky cur!” 

And still continued pricking with the spur. 


LXIX. 

But finally he thought fit to dismount, 

And said, 1 am as light us any feather, 

A\id he has burst>— to this what say you. Count 
Orlando answered, “ Like a ship’s mast rather 
You seem to me, and with the truck for front : — 
‘^Let him goj Fortune wills that we together 
** Should Inarch, but you on foot, Morgante still.” 
To which the giant answered, “ So I will. 
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LXX. 

“ When there shall be occasion, you will see 
“ HOw I approve ray courage in the fight.” 
Orlando said, “I really think you'll be, 

“ If it should prove God’s will, a goodly knight, 

“ Nor will you napping there discover me : 

“ But never mind your horse, though out of sight 
“ 'Twere best to carry him into some wood, 

“ If but the means or wav I understood.” 


LXXI. 

The giant said, “ Then carry him I will, 

“ Since that to can^ me he was so slack — 

“ To render, as the gods do, good for ill } 

“ But lend a hand to place him on my back.” 
Orlando answer’d, “ If my counsel still 

“ May weigh, Morgante, do not undertake 
“ To lift or carry this dead courser, who, 

“ As you have done to him, will do to you. 


LXXII. 

“ Take care he don’t revenge himself, though dead, 
“ As Nessus did of old beyond all cure ; 

“ I don’t know if the fact you’ve heard or read, 

“ But he will make you burst, you may be sure.” 
« But help him on my back,” Morgante said, 

“ And you shall see what weight 1 can endure : 

“ In place, my gentle Roland, of this palfrey, 

“ With all the bells. I’d carry yonder belfry.” 


«I9 
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The ubbot said, “ The steeple may do well. 

But, for the bells, you’ve broken them, I wot. 
Morgante answered, “ Let them in hell 
“The penalty, who lie dead in yon grot;” 

And hoisting up the horse from where he fell. 

He said, “ Now look if I the gout have got, 

“ Orlando, in the legs— >or if I have force — 
And then he made two gambols with the horse. 


LXXIV. 

Morgante was like any mountain framed ; 

So if he did this, *ti« no prodigy ; 

But secretly himself Orlando blamed. 

Because he was one of his family; 

And fearing that he might be hurt or maim’d. 
Once more he bade him lay his burthen by : 
Put down, nor bear him further the desert in.” 
Morgante said, “ I’ll carry him for certain.” 


i.xxV. 

He did ; and stow’d him in some nook away. 
And to the abbey then return’d with speed. 
Orlando said, “ Why longer do we stay ? 

^ Morgante, here is nought to do indeed.” 
The abbot by the hand he took one day. 

And said with great respect, he had agreed 
Tc^ leave his rwerence; but for this decision- 
He wi^^d to have his pardon and permisnon. 
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LXXVI. 

The honours they continued to receive 
Perhaps exceeded what his merits claim’d : 

He said, “ I mean, and quickly, to retreive 

The lost days of time past, which may be blam’d ; 
“ Some days ago I should have ask’d your leave. 

Kind father, but I really was ashamed, 

“ And know not how to show my sentiment, 

“ So much I see you with our stay content. 


LXXVil. 

“ But in my heart 1 bear through every clime, 

“ The abbot, abbey, and tliLs solitude — 

“ So much I love you in so short a time ; 

“ For me, from heaven reward you with all good, 
“ The God so tnio, the eternal Lord sublime ! 

“ Whose kingdom at the last hath open stood : 

“ Meanwhile we stand expectant of your blessing, 

“ And I’ecommend us to your prayers with pressing.” 


LXkviIl. 

Now when the abbot Count Orlando heard. 

His heart gi'cw soft with inner tenderness, 

Such fervour in his bosom bred each word ; 

And, “ Cavalier,” he said if I have less 
“ Courteous and kind to your great worth appear’d, 
“ Than fits me for such gentle blood to express, 
“ I know I’ve done too little in this case j • 

“ But blame our iguormtee, and tliis poor place. 
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J^XXIX. 

*< can indeed but honour you with masses. 

And sermons, thanksgivings, and pater-nosters 
Hot suppers, dinners (fitting other places 
In verity much rather than the cloisters ;) 

But such a love for you my heart embraces. 

For thousand virtues which your bosom fosters. 
That wheresoe’er you go, I too shall he. 

And, on the other piirt, you rest with me. 


LXXX. 

This may involve a seeming contradiction. 

But you I know are sage, and feel, and taste, 
“ And understand my speech wdth full conviction* 
For your just pious deeds may you be graced 
With the Lord’s, great reward and benediction, 
By whom you were directed to this waste : 
To his high mercy is our freedom due, 

For which we render thanks to him and vou. 


Lxx:^i. 

“ You saved at once otir life and soul ; such fear 
“ The gfiants caused us, that the way was lobt 
*’ By which we coulil^ pursue a fit career 
*“ In search of Jesus and the saintly host ; 

And your departure breeds such sorrow here, 

“ That comfortless we all arc to our cost ; 

■*'JBut monthstand years you could not stay in sloth, 
‘• Nor are you form’d to wear our soben^oth ; 
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But to bear arms and wield the lance ; indeed, 
With these as much is done as with this cowl, 
In proof of which the Scripture you may read. 

This.giant up to heaven may bear hit soul 
By your compassion : now in peace proceed. 

“ Your state and name I seek not to unroll, 

“ But, if Tin ask*d, this answei- shall be given. 
That here an angel was sent down from heaven. 


LXXXHL 

If you want armour or aught else, go in. 

Look o’er the wardrobe, and take what you choose. 
And cover with it o’er this giant’s skin.” 

Orlando answered, If there should lie loose 
Some armour, tire our journey wc begin, 

Which might be turn’d to my companion’s use. 

The gift woul<l be acceptable to me.” 

The abbot said to him, Come in and sec.” 


LXXXIV. 

And in a certain closet, where the wall 

cover’d with old armour like a ^ust, 

The abbot said to them, I give you atl.” 

Morgante runiinaged piecemeal from the dust 
The whole, which, save one cuirass, was too small, 
.^ud that too had the mail inlaid with rust. 

They wonder’d how it fitted him exactly, 

Which ne’er haSi sifled dthers so compactly. 

VoL. II. Q 
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LrXXXV. 

TTwas an imnioa«!iirable giant'^, who 
By the great Milo of Agrante fell 
Before the abbey many years ago- 

The story on the wall was figured well ; 

In the last moment of the abbey's foe. 

Who long had waged a war implacable : 
Precisely as the war occurr’d they drew him. 
And there was Milo as he overthrew^ him. 


lixxxvi. 

Seeing this history. Count Orlando said 

In his own heart, Oh God ! who in the sky 
Know'st all things, how was Milo hither led ? 
Who caused the giant in this place to die ?’* 
And certain letters, weeping, then he reacf. 

So that he could not keep his visage dry,— 

As I will tell in the ensuing story. 

From evil keep you the high King of Glory! 


OB' THE FIRST CANTO. 
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CANTO PaiMO. 


I. 

In principio era il Verbo appresso a Dio, 
Ed era Iddio il Verbo, e*l Verbo lui : 
Questo era nel principio al parer niio ; 

E nulla si pub far sanza costui : 

Perb, giusto Signor benigno e pio, 
Mandami solo un de gli angeli tui, 

Che m'accompagni, e recbimi a mcmoria 
Una famosa antica e degna storia 

II. 

E tu Vergine figlia e xnadre e sposa 
Di quel Signor che ti dette le chiave 
Del cielo e de I’abisso i d'ogni cosa 
Quel dl che Gabriel tuo ti disse avc : 
Perche tu se’ de* tuo’ servi pietosa. 

Con dolce rime e stil grato e 3oav^ 
Ajuta i versi miei benignamente, * 
E'ndno al fine illumlna la mente. 

IIL 

Era nel tempo quando Filomena 
Con la sorella si lamenta e plora, 

Che si ricorda di sua antica pena, 

E pt^ boschetti le nimfe innamora. 
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E Febo il carro temperato mena^ 

Che *l suo Fetonte I'ainmaestra ancora ; 
£d appariva appunto a Torizzonte^ 

Tal che Titon si graifiava la frpnte. 

IV. 

Quand’iu varai la mia barchetta, prinia 
Per iibbidir chi sempre ubbidir debbe 
Tun niente, e faticarsi in pro^a e in riina, 
B del mio Curio imperador m’increbbe j 
Che so qnanti la penna ha posto in cima^ 
Che tutti la sua gloria prevarrebbe : 

E stata quella istoria^ a quel ch* i* veggio, 
Bi Carlo male intesa e scritta peggio. 


V. 

Biceva gi^ Lionardo Aretino, 

Che s’egli avcsse avufo scrittor degiio, 
Com’egli ebbe un Ormanno il suo Pipiiio 
Ch*avesse diligenzia avuto e ingegno ; 
Sarebbe Carlo Magno un uom divino $ 
Pcrb ch’egU ebbe gran vittoria e regno, 
E^ece per la chiesa e pSr la tcdc 
Certo assai pih che non si dice o credo. 


Vi. 

Guardasi ancora a san Liberatore 
Quella badia Ih presso a Manoppello, 
Gih ne gli Abbruzzi fhtta per suo onore, 
Bove fa la battaglia e’l gran flaggello 
B'un re pagan, che Carlo imperadore 
Uccise, e tanto del suo popol fello : 

E vedesi tante ossia, e tanto U sando, 

Che tutte in Oiusaff^ poi si vcdrannu. 
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vir, 

Ma il iiiondo cieco e jg'norante non prezza 
•Le sue virtti, com'io vorrei vedere : 

E tu^ Fiorenza^ de la sua grande zza 
Possiedi, e semprc potrai possedere 
Ogni costume ed ogni gentilczza 
Che si potesse aquistare o averc 
Col scnno col tesoro o con la lancia 
Dal nobil sangue e venuto di Francia. 

VIII. 

Dodici paladini aveva in corte 
Carlo } e*l piti savio e famoso etu Orlando : 
Gran traditor lo condusse a la morte 
In Roncisvalle un trattato ordinando j 
Cd dove il corno sonb tanto forte . 

Dopo la dolorosa rotta^ quando 
Ne la sua conimedia Dante qui dice, 

E mettelo con Carlo in ciel Felice. 

IX 

Era per pasqua quella di natalc : 

Carlo la corte avea tutta in Parigi . 

Orlando, com’io dico, jl principalc 
Evvi, il Danese, Astolfo, e Ansuigi * 

Fannosi feste c cose trionfale, 

E molto celebi-avan San Dionigi ; 

Angiolin di Bajona, ed UliVieri 
V’era venuto, e’l gentil Berlinghieri. 

X, 

Eravi Avollo ed A vino ed Ottone» 

Di Normandia, Riccardo paladino> 

E’l savio Namo^ e’l vecchio Salamone, 
Gualtier da Moniione, e Baldovino 
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Ch’era figliuol del tristo Ganellone- 
Troppo lieto era il fig:1iuol di I^ipino ; 

Tanto cb6 spesso d’alle^ezza genae 
Veggendo tutti i paladini ipaieme. 

XI. 

Ma la for tuna attenta eta nascosa. 

Per guastar setnpre ciaacun nostro cfTetto ; 
Mentre che Carlo cosi si riposa, 

Orlando governava in fatto e in detto 
La corte e Carlo Magno ed ogni cosa : 

Gan per invidia scoppia il inaladetto> 

El cominciava un di con Carlo a dire : 
Abbiam sempre noi Orlando ad ubbidire ? 

XII. 

lo ho creduto mille volte dirti : 

Orlando ha in sc troppa presunzLone : 

Noi Siam qui conti^ re^ duchi a servirti^ 

E Namo> Ottone, Uggieri e Salamone^ 

Per onoi-arti ognun^ per ubbidirti : 

Che costui abbi ogni reputazione 
Nolsoffrirem 3 xna siam dellberati 
Da iKn fanciullo non essef governuti. 

XIII. 

Tu comincia||^insin0 in Aspramonte 
A dargli a inl^der che fpsse gagliardo^ 

E facesse gran cose a quella fonte 3 
Ma be non fusse stato il buon Gherardo^ 
lo so che la vRteria era d* Almonte : 

Ma egli ebbe tif^pre I’oochio a lo stendardo 
*Che si voieva cpronarlo : 

Questo ^ colul .eVvhf ^;ieritato> Carlo* 
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XIV. 

Se ti ricorda gid seiido in Guascogna, 
»Quando e’ vi venne la gente di Spagna, 

II popol de* crifitiani avea vergogna, 

Se non mostrava la aua forza magna. 

11 ver convien pur dir, quando e’biso^na 
Sappi ch*ognuno imperador si lagna : 
Quant'io per me, ripaaserb que* monti 
Ch’io passai’n qua con sesaantaduo conti. 


XV, 

La tua grandezza dispenear si vuole, 

E far che clascun abbi la sua parte : 

La corte tutta quanta se ne duole : 

Tu credi che costui aia forse Marte ? 
Orlando* un giorno udi queste parole, 

Che si sedeva soletto in disparte : 
llispiacquegU di Gan quel che diceva ; 

E iDolto pih che Carlo gli credeva. 

XVI. 

£ voile con la spada uccider Gano ; 

Ma Ulivieri in quel mezzo si mise, 

£ Durlindana gli ti'asse di mano, 

£ cost il me’ che seppe gli divise. 
Orlando si sdegnb con Carlo Mano, 

£ poco men che quivi non I’uccise j 
£ dipartissi di Farlgi solo« ^ 

£ scoppia e^mpazza di sdegno e' i duolo. 

XVJL 

Ad Ermellina moglie del Danese 
Tolsc Cortana, e poi tolse Rondello ; 

E*n verso Brava il suo cammin poi prase. 
Alda la bella come vide quello, 
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Per abbraeciarld le braeeia distese. 
Orlando^ che Ismarrito area il cerv^llo^ 
Com*ella disse . ben vetiga il mio Orlando 
Gli voile in su la testa dar col brandor 

XVIII. 

Come colui che la furia consigUa, 

Egli pareva a Gran dar verameiite : 

Alda la bella si fe maraviglia r 
Orlando si rawide prestamente : 

£ la 6ua sposa pigliava la briglia> 

£ scese dal caval subitdmente : 

£d ogni cosa narrava a costei, 

E ripososi alcun giorno cdn lei. 

XIX. 

Foi si parti portato dal furore, 

£ terminb paesare in Fagania > 

E mentre che cavalca, il traditore* 

Di Gan eempre ricorda per la via : 

E cavalcando d uno in altro errore. 

In un deserto truova una badia 
In luoghi oscuri e paesi lontani, 

Ch'era a* confin* tra cristl&ni e pagarii. 

XX. 

L abate si ch^ypava Chiaramonte, 

Era del aangu^ disceso d*Anglante : 

Di sopra a la badia v^era un gran monte. 
Dove abitava alcun iiero gigante, 
l>e'quali uno avea nokne Passamonte, 
L*altTo Aiabastl^, e'i terzo era Morgante 
*Con certe firottAe'gittavan da alto, 

Ed ogni di facevaif qualche assalto. 
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XXI. 

1 monachetti non potieno iiscfre 
Del inonistero o per legne o per acqne : 
Orlando picchia^ e non volieno aprire, 
Fin che a Tabate a la fine pur piacquc 5 
Entrato drento cominciava a dire. 

Come colui, che di Maria gid nacque? 
Adora, ed era cristian battezzato^ 

E com'egli era a la badia arrivato, 

XXII. 

Disse Tabate * il ben venuto sia : 

Di quel ch*io ho volentier ti daremo, 

Foi che tu credi al %liuol di Maria j 
E la cagion, cavalier, ti diremo, 

Accib che non Timputi a villania, 

Perchb a I'entrar resistenza facemo, 

E non ti voile aprir quel monachetto : 
CosI intervien chi vive con sospetto. 

xxni. 

Quandu ci venni al principio abitare 
Queste montagne, bench^ sieno oscure 
Come tu vedi j pur ^i potea stare 
Sanza sospetto, ch’ ell’ cran sicure • 

Sol de lefiere t’avevi a guardare 5 
Fernoci spesso di brutte paure ; 

Or ci bisogna^ se vogliamo st^i. 

Da le bestie dimestiche guardarci. 

XXIV, 

Queste ci fan piuttosto stare a segno 
Sonet appariti tre fieri giganti. 

Non so di qual paese o di qual regno, 
Ma molto son feroci tutti quanti : 
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La forza e'l malvoler glunt'a lo*ngeg;no 
Sai che pu6'I tutto i ^ noi non siam hastanti ; 
Questi perturban si Torazion po^tra^. 

Che non so plii che far^ s'altri nol mostra. 

XXV. ' 

Gli antichi padri nostri nel deserto^ 

Be le lor opre sante erano c giuste, 

Del ben servir da Dio n'avean buon inert o ^ 
creder sol vivcssin di locuste * 

PiOvea dal ciel la manna^ questo certo ; 

Ma qui convien c5he spesso assaggi e giiste 
Sassi che piovon di sopra quel monte> 

Che gettano Alabastix) e Passamonte. 

XXVI. 

£1 terzo ch*^ Morgante> assai piti fiero^ 
Isvcglie e pini e faggi e certi e gli oppi, 

£ gettagli indn qui : questo ^ pur vero ; 

Non posso far che d'm non iscoppi. 

Mentre che parlan cosl in cimitero^ 

Un sasso par che Uondel quasi sgroppi 
Che da' giganti gih vennc da alto 
Tanto> ch'e’ prese sotto il tfetto un salto. 

XXVII. 

Tirati drentOi cavalierj, per I?io, 

Disse rabate> gSI' la manna casqa. 

Pisponde Orlando : caro abate mio^ 

‘Costui non vuol chel mio caval pih pasca ; 
Veggo che lo guaiTebhe del restio ; 

Uuel sai^o par di buon braccio na^ 
Hfispose il santqt padre,; io nop t’inganno, 
Credo che'l monte^un giprno gitteranno. 
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XXVIJL 

Orlando governar fece RondeUo> 

, *E ordinar per se la eolaaione : 

Foi disse t abate> io voglio andafe a quello 
Che dette al mio caval con quel captone. 
Disse Tabate : come car' fratello 
Consiglierotti sanza piMbione ? 

Jo ti sconforto^ baron> di tal gita •, 

Ch'io so che tu vi lascerai la vita. 

XXIX. 

Quel Fassamonte porta in man tre dardi : 
Clii frombe> chi baaton> chi mazzafrusti ; 
Sai che giganti pih di noi gagliardl 
Son per ragion, die son anco pih giusti j 
E pur se vuoi andar fa che ti guardi, 

Che questi son villan* molto e robusti. 
Rispose Orlando : io lo vedrb per certo ; 

Ed avviossi a pie su pel deserto. 

XXX. 

Disse Tabate col segnarlo in fronte : 

Va> che da Dio c me sia benedetto. 
Orlando^ poi che salito ebbe il monte. 

Si dirizzb^ come TaSate detto 
Gli aveva> dove sta quel Fassa monte ; 

11 quale Orlando veggendo soletto, 

Molto lo squadra di dietro e da^Tinte ; 

Poi domandb, se star volea per faiitc. 

XXXI. 

E* promctteva di farlo godero. 

Orlando disse f.pazzo saradno, 
lovengo a po, cona’^ dl Dio volere> - 
Per dartl morte e non per ragaxzino } 
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A’monaci suoi fikto hai djspiacere; 

Non pu6 piii comportarti can mastino. 
Quehto gigante armar si corse a furia^ 
Quando aenti ch'e’gli diceva ingiuria^ 

XXXII. 

E ritornato ove aspetta^f^ Orlando^ 

11 qual non s'era partito da bomba ; 
Subito vcnne la cordia girando^ 

E lascia un sasso andar fuor de la fi oinba, 
Che in su la testa giugnea rotolando 
Al conte Orlando^ e rdmctto rimbouiba 
E cadde per la pena tramortito 3 
Ma piti che morto par> tanto b stordito. 

XXXIII. 

Passamonte pensb che fusse morto> 

E disse * io voglio andarmi a disannare ; 
Questo poltron per chi m’aveva scorto ? 

Ma Cristo i suoi non suole abbandonare, 
Massiine Orlando^ ch*egU arebbe il torto. 
Mentre il gigante Tarme va a apogliare, 
Orlando in questo tempo si risente, 

E rivocava e la forza e la nieiite. 

XXXIV. 

E gridb forte : gigante, ove vai ? 

Ben ti pensasti d*avermi amrpazzato I 
Volgiti a drieto^ che, s’ale non hai. 

Non puoi da me fuggir, can rinnegato : 

A tradimento ingiuriato m'hai. 

Donde il<gigailte allor maravigliato 
Si*volse a dietfO;i fi r^eneva il passo ; 

Poi si chin6 per di terra un sasso. 
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XXXV. ^ 

Orlando avea Cortana ignuda in mano ; 
Trasse a la testa : e Cortana tagliai^ : 

Per mezzo il teschio parti del pagano, 

E Passamonte morto rovinava : 

E nel cadcre il superboe villaho 
Divotamente Macon bestemmiava j 
Ma mentre che bestemmia il crudo e acerbo, 
Oilando ringraziava D Padre e’l Verbo. 

XXXVI. 

Dicendo : quanta grazia oggi m’ha data ' 
Sempre ti sono, o signor mio, tcnuto j 
Per tc conosco la vita salvata j 
Perb che dal gigante era abbattuto . 

Ogni cosa a ragion fal uiisurata ; 

Non val nostro poter sanza il tuo ajuto. 
Priegoti, so))ra me fenga h mano, 

Tanto che ancor ritorni a Carlo Mano 

XXXVIE 

Poi ch'ebbe questo del to s'andde, 

Tanto che trova Alabastro pib basso 
Che si sforzava, qijfindo e’lo trovde, 

Di sveglier d’una ripa fOori iin masso. 
Orlando^ com’e’ giunse a quel, gridde : 

Che pensi tu, ghiotton, gittar quel sasso ? 

f luando Alabastro questo grido intende, 
ubitamente la sua firotnba prende. 

XXXVIII. 

E*trasse d‘una pietra molto grossa, 

Tanto ch*Orlando bisognb sciiermissc^ 

Che se Tavesse giunto la percossa. 

Non bisognava il medico venisse. 
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Orlando adoperO poila sna possa; 

Nel pettignon futta la spada misse r 
E morto cadde questo badalone^ 

E non dunentic6 per5 Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante a\ eva al suo modo un palagio 
Fatto di frasche e di achegge e di terra : 
Quivi^ secondo lui, si posa ad agio } 
Quivi la notte si rinchiude e scrra. 
Orlando picchia^ e daragU disagio, 
Perch^ il gigante dal sonno si sferra ; 
Vennegli aprir come tina cosa niatta ; 
Ch'un* aspra visionc aveva fatta. 


XL. 

E’gli parea ch’un feroce serpente 
L'avea assalito, e chiamar Macomctto ^ 

AS a Macometto non valea niente : 
Ond’e’chiamava Gesti benedetto ; 

E liberato Tavea finalniente. 

Venne a la porta, ed ebbe cosl detto $ 

Chi buzza qua ? pur sempre borbottando. 
Tu il saprai tosto gli rispose Orlando. 


XLL 

Vengo per fatti, cqme ^’tuo’ MteUi, 

Far do* peccati tuoi la penitinzia, 

Da’ monaci tnandato, cattiveUi, 

Come stato h divioa providenzia j 
Pel mal ch’avete "Mto a tortb a quelli, 

E dato ih del c<S8t qtiiesta sentenzia $ 
S^pU che freddb gid piU ch’un pilastro 
Laaciato ho P^laaa^ht^Vl tuo Alabastro/ 
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Dissc Morgante : o gentil ^avaliere, 

« ' Per ]o tuo Dio non in& dir villania t 
Di grazia il nome tuo vorrei sapere ; 

Se se’ cristian, deh. dillo in cortesia. 
Rispose Orlando : di cotal mastiere 
Contenterotti per la fedc niia : 

Adoro Cristo^ ch’fe Signor veraec ; 

E puoi tu adorarlo> se ti piacc. 

XLIII. 

Rispose il saracln con umil voce : 

To ho fatto una strana visione^ 

Che m’assaliva un serpente feroce : 

Non mi valeva per chiamar Maconc ; 
Onde al tuo Dio che fu condtto in croce 
Rivolsi presto la mia intenzione : 

E* mi soccorse, e fui libero e sano, 

£ son disposto al tutto esser cristiano. 

XLIV,. 

Rispose Orlando : baron giusto e pio, 

Se questo buon voler terrai nel core, 
L'anima tua ai^ quel vero Dk) 

Che ci pub sol gradir d*etemo onore : 

E s*tu vorrai, sarai conipagno mio, 

£ amerotti con perfetto amore : 

Gridoli vostri son bugiardi e vani : 
f[ vero Dio e lo Dio de* cristiani 

XLV. 

Venne questo Signor sanza peccato, 

Ne la sua madre vergine pulzella ; 

Se conoscessi quel Signor beato, 

Sanza'l qual nojt risplehde sole o Stella^ 
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Aresti gla Mac^'a tuo rmneg^io, 

E la sua fede iniqaa inglusta e fella : 
Battezzati al mio Dio di boon talento. 
Morgante gli rispose : io son contento. 

XLvr. 

E corse Orlando subito .abbracciarc : 
Orlando gran carezzc gli facea> 

E dissc * a la badia ti vo* menare. 
Morgante^ andianci presto, rispondea : 
Co'monaci la pace si vuol fare. 
t>e la quab cosa Orlando in se godea, 
Dicendo ; fratel mio'Uivoto e buono, 

Io v5 che chiegga a Tabate perdono. 

XLVll. 

Da pol che Dio ralluminato t'ba, 

Ed acetiato per la sua umiltadc ; 

Vuolsi che tu ancor usi umilth. 

Dissc Morgante : per la tiia bontadc, 

Poi che il tuo Dio mio senipre oniai sark, 
Diinmi del nome tuo la veritadc, 

Poi di me dispor puoi al tuo comando ; 
Ond’e’ gli disse, com’egli era Orlando. 

XLVIII. 

Dissc il gigante ; Gesti benedetto 
Per inille volte lingraziato lua j 
Sentito t’ho nomar, baron perfetto, 

* Per tutti i tempi de la vita mia : 

K> com'io dissi, sen^premal suggetto 
Esser per la tua gagliardia. 

IjO^ieme molte cpse rj^onaro, 

E*n verso la badfe J>pi s’inviaro. 
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XLIX. 

E per la via cle que’giganti oiorti : 
Orlando con Morgante si ragiona • 
Dc’ la lor morte vo'che ti conforti ; 

E poi cbc piace a Dio, a me pcrdona j 
A* monaci avean fatto mille torti ; 

E la nostra scrithira a]>erto suona 
II ben reiiiunerato, e’l mal ptinito ; 

E mai non ha questo Signor fallito, 


E. 

Perb chVgli ama la glustizia tan to, 

Che vuol, che sempre il sil8 giutUcio inorda 
Ognun ch’abbi peccato tanto o quanto ; 

E cosl il ben ristorar si ricorda * 

E noil saria sanza giubtizia santo : 

Adunque al suo voler presto t’accorda : 

Ohe debbe ognun voler quel che vuol questo, 
Ed accordarsi volentieri e presto. 

LL 

E sonsi i nostri dottori accordati, 
l^igliando tutti una condusione, 

Che que’ che son nel^ciel glorificati, 

S*avessin nel pcnsicr compassione 
De* iniseri parent! , che dannati 
Son ne lo inferno in gran confusione. 

La lor felicita nulla sarebbe 
E vedi che qui ingiusto Iddio parrebbe. 

LU. 

Ma egli anno posto in Gesil fernia spene j 
E tanto pare a lor, quanto a liii pare ; • 

Aiferman cib ch’e'fa, che lacci bene, 

E che non possi in nessun modo errarc : 

VoL. II. 


H 
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Se padre o madre h ne Veterne pene, 

Di questo non si posson conturbare : 

Che quel che piace a Dio, scd piace a loro .* 
Qaesto s’osserva ne Teterno cora. y 

LIII. 

A1 savio suol bastar poehe parole^ 

Disse Morgante ; tu il potrai vedere> 

De’ miei fratelli, Orlando, sc mi duole, 

E s’ io m’accorderb di Dio al volere> 

Come tu di* che in ciel servar si suole : 
Morti CO* morti ^ or pensiam di godere ; 
lo VO tagliar Ic mam a tutti qnanti, 

E portcrollea que* monaci santi, 

LIV. 

Accib ch’ognun sia pih sicuro e certo. 

Com’ e’ son morti, c non abbin paura 
Andar soletti per questo deserto 5 
E perche veggan la mia mente pura 
A quel Signor che m’ha il suo regno aperlo, 
E tratto fuor di tenebre si oscura. 

£ poi taglib le mani a* due fratelli, 

£ lasciagli a le fiere ed a§:li uccelli. 

^ LV. 

A la badia ins,i?|ne se nq vanno, 

Ove I’abate assai dubbio^p $ispetta : 

1 monaci che*l £aitto ancor non sanno, 
Corre\ano a Tabate tutti in fretta, 

Dicendo paurpsi e pien* d’affanno : 

Volete voi cp^tui drento si metta ? 

^Quando I’a^te^Tedeva il gigante, 

Si turbb tMtfco xiel primo 5enA>iante. 
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JLVI. 

Orlando che turbato eosli 9 vede^ 

» Gli disse presto : abate^ datti pace, 

Questo h cristiano^ e in Cristo nostro crede, 
E rinncgato ha il suo Macon fallace. 
Morgante i monchcrin* mostrb per fede, 
Come i gigantt oiascun morto giace ; 

Donde Tabate ringraziavia Iddio> 

Dicendo : or m*hai contento^ Signor mio. 

LVIL 

£ risguardava> e squadrava Morgante» 

La sua grandczza e tina volta e due> 

E poi gli diase : O famoso gigantei 
Sappi ch’io non ini maraviglio piiie, 

Che tu svegUessi e gittassi le planter 
Quand'io riguardo or le fatteze tue : 

Tu sarai or perfetto e vero amico 
A Cristo^ quanto tu gli eri niinico. 

LVIII. 

Un nostro apostol^ Saul gia chiamato, 
Persegui molto la fedc di Cristo : 

Un giorno poi da lo#pirto infiammalo, 
Perch^ pur mi persegui ? disse Cristo : 

E*si ravvide allor del suo peccato : ^ 

Andb poi predicando sempre Cristo j 
E fatto h or de la fede una tromba^ 

La qual per tutto Hsuona e rimbomba. 

LIX. 

Cosi farai tu ancor, Morgante mio : 

E chi s*cmenda, fe scritto nel vangelo, ^ 
Che maggior fest^ fad’un solo Iddio* 

Che di novantanove altri su in nieb : 
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lo ti confbrto cii'ogm tuo disio 
Rivolga a quel Signor con giusto zelo : 
Che tu sarai felice in sexnpiterno> 

Ch'eri {>erduto, e dannato a rinferno. 

LX. 

E grande onore a Morgante faceva 
L’abate, e molti dl si son posatl : 

Un giorno, come ad Orlando piaceva, 

A spasso in qua e in la si sono andati : 
L’abatc in una camera sua aveva 
Molte armadure e certi arch! appiccati : 
Morgante gliene piacque un che ne vede j 
Onde e’ sel cjnse bench'oprar nol crede. 


LXL 

Avea quel luogo d’acqua carestia t 
Orlando disse come buon fratello : 
Morgante^ vo’ che di placer ti sia 
Andar per Tacqua ; ond*e rispose a quello : 
Comanda cib che vuoi che fatto sia ; 

E posesi in ispalla un gran tinello, 

Ed avviossi 1^ verso una fonte 
Dove solea ber sempre appi^ del monte. 

, Lxn. 

Giunto a la fonte^ seotc un gran fracasao 
Di subito venir per la forestq^ : 

Una saetta cavd del turcasso, 

Posela a l’arco> ed alza^a la testa ' 

Kcco appariri un gran gregge al passo 
Di poil'i, e vanno con molta tempesta ; 

£ arrivorno a la fimtana appjpto 
Donde il gigante h da lor sopraggiunto* 
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LXIIL 

Morgante a la ventura a un saetta ; 

•^Appunto ne Torecchip lo 'dcarnava : 

Da Valtro lato passb la verretta ; 

Onde il cin^hial giii inorto gambettava j 
Un altro> quasi per &rne vendetta, 

Addosso al gran gigante irato andava ; 

E perchi e‘ giunse troppo tosto al varco, 

Non fu Morgante a tempo a trar con Tarco. 

LXIV. 

Vedendosi venuto il porco adosso, 

Gli dette in su la testa un gran punzonc 
Per inodo che gl’infranse insino a I’osso. 

E morto allato a quelPaltro lo pone : 

Gli altri porci veggendo quel percosso, 

Si miason tutti in fuga pel vallone 
Morgante si lev 5 il tinello in collo> 

Ch era pien d’acqua, e non si move un croUo 

LXV. 

Da Tuna spalla il tinello avea poeto, 

Da Taltra i porci, e specciava il terreno ; 

£ torna a la badia, chi^ pur discosto, 

Ch*una gocciola d acqua non va in scno 
Orlando chel vedea tornai' si tosto 
Co’ porci moili, c con quel vasb picno 
Maravigliossi che sia tanto forte 3 
Cosi I’abate ; e spalaiican le porte. 

LXVJ. 

1 tnonaci veggendo Tacqua fresca 
Si rallegrorno, ma pih de’ cingiah 3 
Ch’ogni animal si ^legia de I’esca 3 
£ posano a dormire'i broviali 
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Ognun s'ai&ima> e noii ^ar che gl’incresca^ 
Accib che qdesta ciurlie non slnsali^ 

E che poi secca sapeSse di viqto : 

E la digiune si restorno a dtieto. 


LXVII. 

£ ferho a scoppia corpo per ^Jbratto^ 
E Bcuffian> che parien de UBciti ; 

Tanto che‘l cane sen doleva el ga|{^> 
Che gli ossi rimanean troppo puUti. , 
L'abate^ poi che molto ono^ h^ f^tto 
A tuttij un di dopo qitesti con 
Dette a Morgante on destrien 
Che lungo tempo tenuto avea quello. 



LXVIII. 

Morgsmte in »it'n on prato il caval mena^ 
E vuol phe e ehe facci ogni pruova, 
E penaa che di fern abbi la schiena^ 

O forse non credeva schiacciar Toova : 
Questo cavaT^'aceosda per la pena^ 

E scoppia^ e’n so la terra si ritruova. 
Dicea Morgante : lieva |u, toazone ; 

E va pur punzecchiaiido co lo sprone. 

LXIX. 

Ma hnalmente convien ch* egla smcmte; 

E disse i io son pur leggiercome penna, 
Ed ^ scoppiato > che ne di* to, conte ? 
iU||ioie Orlando : un arbore d’antenna 
IB ^r piuttostitb e la gaggia la &onte : 

« Lascialo ani^^ che la fortuna accenn^ 
Che meco ^^pinde ne ven^ Morganie. 

Ed io cosl verrbj disse il gigante. 
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LXX. 

tiuando serd m^stien tu mi vedfai 
^ Com'io mi proverb ne la battaglia* 
Orlando diese : io credo tu iarai 
Come buon cavalier> se Dio mi vaglia ; 

Ed ancb tdo dormir non mitei'ai : 

Di questo tuo caval non te ne caglia : 
Vorrebbesi portarlo in qualche bosco ; 

Ma il modo ne la via non ct conosco. 

LXXL 

Disse il gigante : io il porterb ben*io> 

Da poi chc portar me non ba voIuto> 

Per render ben per mal^ come fa Dio 5 
Ma vo’ che a porlo addosso mi dia ajuto. 
Orlando gli dicea : Morgante mto> 

S’al mio consiglio ti sarai attenuto^ 
Questo caval tu non ve*i porterestii 
Che ti fara come tu a lui £icesti> 

LXXIl, 

Guarda che non fecesse la vendetta^ 

Come fece gia Nesso cos! morlo : 

Non 60 se la sua istoria hsu inteso 0 letta 3 
£' ti fard scoppiar 5 datti conforto. 

Disse Morgante : ajuta ch’io me’l metta 
Addosso^ c poi vedrai s’io ve lo porto : 

Io portereij Orlando mio gentile^ 

Con lecampane l^quel campanile. 

LXXIII. 

Disse I’abate : il campanil v’^ bene ; 

Ma le campane voi Pavete rotte. 

Dicea Morgante; e'ne porton le pdne 
Color che morti son la in quelle grotte •, 
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E levossl il cavkllo in sti k ecluene^ 

E dissc : guarda s’io sento di gotte, 
OrlandOj nelle gambej e s’ io lo posso ; 

E fe’ duo salt! col cavallo addosso. 

LXXIV. 

Era Morgante come upa montagna , 

Se facea questo^ non ^ maraviglia 
Ma pure Orlando con sccb si lagna ; 
Perch^ piir ei-a omai di saa famiglia, 
Temenza avea non pigliasse inagagna, 
Un’ altra volta costui riconsiglia : 

Posalo ancoi'^ nol portare al deserto. 
Disse Morgante : il porterd per certo, 

LXXV. 

E portolloi e gittoUo in luogo strano, 

E tornd a la badia subitamente. 

Oiceva Orlando ; or che pib dunoriano ^ 
Morgii^te> qui non ^oiain noi niente ; 

E prese un giprno Tabate per mano, 

£ disse a quel molto discretamente> 

Che vuol parlir de la sua leverenzia, 

E domandava e perdono V; licenzla 

LXXVI 

^ E de gli onor’ ricevuti da questi^ 

Qualche volta potendo, ara buon merito 
E dice ; io intendo ristorarc e presto 
I persi giorni del tempo preterito : 

E'son pih dl che licenzia arei chiesto, 
Iknigno padre> se non ch' io mi perito; 
'Non 90 moatrairvi quel che drento sento , 
Tanto vi veggo del mio star'^contento. 
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^ LXXVII. 

lo me ne potto per sempre nel core 
L'abate, la badla^ questo deserto ; 

Tanfo v’ho posto in picciol tempo amorc : 
Rendavi su nel ciel per me buon merto 
Quel veto Dio, quello eterno Signore ” 

Che vi serba il mo regno al fine aperto : 

Noi aspettiam Tostra benedizione, 
Raccomandiamci a le vostre orazione. 

LXXVIII. 

Quando Tabate il conte Orlando intese, 
Rintcnerl nel cor per la dolcezza, 

I'anto fervor nel petto se gli accese , 

E diase : cavalier, ae a tua prodezza 
Non sono state benigno c cortese. 

Come conviensi a la gran gentillezza ^ 

Che so che cid chl’ho fatto 4 stato poco, 
Incolpa la ignoranzia nostra, e il loco, 

LXXIX. 

Noi ti potremo di raesse onoiare, 

Di prediche di laude c paternostri, 
Piuttosto che da cena o desinare, 

O d’altri convenevol’ che da chiostri : 

Tu ni'hai di te s\ fatto inamorare 
Per mille alte cccellenzic che tu moatri , 
Ch’ io me ne vengo ovc tu andrai con teco. 
E d’altra parte tu resti qui meoo. 

LXXX. 

Tanto ch'a questo par contraddizione j 
Ma ao che tu se’ savio, e ’ntendi e gusti, 

E intend! i),imo parlar p^r discrizionc ^ 

De’ beneflej tuoi ^^ietosi e glusti 
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Renda il Signor ji a te mun^razione^ 

Da cui mandato in queste selve fasti , 
Per le del qual liberi siamo^ 

£ grazie a lui e a te nai ne rendiamo. 

LXXX. 

Tu ci hai salvato I'anhna e la vita : 
Tanta pertarbazion gik qne’ giganti 
Ci detton, che la strada era smarrita 
Da ritrovar Gesii con gli altri santi : 
Pero troppo ci duol la tua partita^ 

£ sconsolati restlam tutti quanti 5 
ritener posslamti i mesi e gli anni : 
Che tu non se' da vestir questi panni;, 

LXXXI. 

Ma da portar la lancia e Tarinadura : 

E puossi meritar ccm essa> come 
Con questa cappaj e leggi la scrittura : 
Questo gigante al ciel drizao le some 
Per tua virtu j va in pace a tua vfcntura 
Chi tu ti sia } ch 10 non ricerbo il nome : 
Ma diro sempre^ s*io son demandatOj 
Ch’ un angiol qui da Dio fussi mandate. 

i-xxxn. 

Se c*h armadura o cosa che tu voglia^ 
Vattene in zambra e pigliane tu stessi, 
E cuopri a questo gigante la scoglia. 
Risposc Orlando ; se armadura avessi 
Prima che noi uscissim de la soglk, 

Che qutsto nuo c<^pi^lo difendessi i 
Questo accetio e sarammi jpiacere. 
Disse Tabate ; venitfe a vedere. 
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LXXXIII. 

E in certa cameretta entrati soiio^ 

• Che d’armadnre vecchie era copiosa ; 

Dice Tabate : tutte vele dono. 

Morgantc va rovistando ogni cosa ; 

Ma solo un certo sbergo gli fu buono^ 
Ch'avea tutta la maglia n%gindsa : 
Marariglioasi che lo cuopra appunto ; 

Che mai piil gnun forse gtien* era aggiunto. 

LXXXIV. 

Questo fu d'un gigante 8ini^rato> 

Ch'a la badia fu morto per antlco 
Dal gran Milon d'Anglante^ ch* arrivato ? 
V* erai s’appunto questa istoria dico ; 

£d era ne le mura istoriato, 

Come e'fu morto questo gran nimico 
Clie fcce a la badfa gi^ lunga guerra : 

E Milon v*b com’eTabbatte in terra. 

jjxxxw 

Veggendo questa %toria il contc Orlando, 
Fra suo cor chase : o Dio> che sai tutto> 
Come venne Milon capitando, 

Che ha questo gigante qui distrutto 
E llsse certe lettre lacrlmando, 

Che non pot^ tenir pih il viso asciutto, 
Coiii'io dird ne la seguepte istoria. 

Di mal vi guard! il Re de Talta gloria. . 
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LETTER IV. 


DEAR C , 

I HOPE you have not forgotten the thoughts you enter- 
tained of visiting Italy. I set your father longing to aecom- 
panyf^ou, when I saw him. N.*s holidays are approaching ; 
and I should be glad to know what all three of you could do 
better than to come arm-in-arm^ joking and to joke, and see 
one who hungers and thirsts after his old friends. I have 
much to offer you, ** though I say it who" should not.” 
Imprimis, all that line of French territory which extends 
from Calais to the Alps, ^nd which, with the help df Mr. 
Roscoe’s famous song, and Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances, you 
will find as gay as the infaftbitants 2ndly, Rousseau and 
Les Charracttes by the way : — 3rdly, the passage of Mont 
Cenis, which is among the performances of one Bonaparte : 
4thly, Turin, where you will have the happiness of seeing 
your legitimate monarch, the King of Sardinia, unless he is 
still eating sweatmeats at Genoa, where we have the good 
fortune to possess'him at present Sthly, the Appenines, 
though, at the sea-side here, they are but the footstools of 
die rest : — 6thly, Genoa, with its grand palacte, aiyl half the 
mules in Italy : — /thly, and lastly, a little hill, cali^ Albaro, 
containing vineyards and olive tredSs, stone allies, and certain 
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Signori loglesi,” lar^^and small, who will shout fof'joy at 
the aright of you. Venite, venite. You know how oheaj^ly 1 
dsn lodge and feed you ; and diough our bouse lets at but 
jSW. a year, you can ba^e your (dioice out of forty rooms to 
sleep in. l^ere is nothing between this sort of house and the 
cottages of tlm peasantry^unless one goes to lodge in town, 
which would cost a great deal more. Fw a year, you' 
can hire a palace. Again and again, tli^efore, 1 say, come. 
During the evoiing and early morning, I will shew you 
about. The rest of the time we will cat, sleep, lounge, read 
and converse. It will be hard if wc do not Imve some music. 
Tiiere are pictmes by Raphael and Guido in the palaces. 
The fruits are fine : the colours of things exquisite; every 
objectabout you new. You cannot help being pleased: 
andimyselfshall catch anew* inspiration from your earning, 
and will at lea^ warrant my being merry for as long a 
time as you stay. 

You know idl that I am at present acquainted wi^, res- 
peering the city of Genoa; but as a scholar and a lover of 
tiroicoontry, especiaUy one who has never been in the South, 
therel&re some other points which will not be without tfaeir 
importance in your eyes. The fi^t sight of the olive ^oes 
imd cypresses will remind you df a hundred things, Greek, 
Imtiu,' Itattan. Faney yoursdf in Virgil’s coimtry, 
seeing the lizards run up the walls, and hearii^.tiie ekada! 
Both of them rotedn almost their identical names, luoefta, 
aEH^efoafo. Then thele iriekthe tire'Sies, divine little crea- 
tures, vphiebmle the night here, as bees and butt^flies rule 
the dByi**~Bat 1 must le^ before you my temptatiems more 
slowly. Trovellms, bearing so^ much of olive trees, and ae- 
euMfome^to tiieir {>1^118111*' fruit; are generally disappointed 
«i^^g<^^«fltliem. ^j^lteihev my entimskunn-bs^ me out or . 
l lihdw not^ but I died it; or rather Sat one by 
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itself is equivocal. . You lumst see tkem in a body, or, still 
better, contrasted with cbesnut and cypresses. They 4iave 
m aspect singularly lig^t and hazy. The leaves ^re stiff, 
hard, pointed, willow-like, dark qb^e, and of a light leathern 
colour underneath ; the trunk slight, dry-looking, crooked, 
and almost always branches off into a double stem at a IHtle 
' iiistance ifrom the ground.* A wood of them looks like a 
huge hazy bush, more light than dark, and glimmering with 
innumerable specks ; which are the darker sides of the leaves. 
When the fruit is on them, they seem powdered wifri myriads 
of little black balls. My wife says, that olive trees look as 
if they only grew by moonlight; which gives a better idea 
of their ligd>t, faded aspect, than a more prosaical descrip- 
tion. The cypress is a poplar, grown more sombre, stately, 
and heavy: not to be moved by every flippant air} itisofa 
beautiful dark colour, and contrasts admirably with trees 
of a rounder figure.t Two or three cypress trees by the side 
of a white or yellow cottage, roofed and windowed like our 
new cottage-houses near London, the windows often with- 
out glass, form alone an Italian picture; and constantly re*' 
mii^ ymi that you are at a distance from home. Tlib con- 
sumption of olive oil is imrnen^. tt is doubtless no mean 
exasperator of Italian bile. * The author of an Art of Health 
highly approves'a moderate use of it, both in diet and.me- 
didnefhtttsays, that se soon as it becomes cooked, fned, or 
oflierwise abused, it inflames the blood, dtoturbsthehumoimfs, 
irritates ifoe fibres, and produCCieiflier «^ect»'very sup^^ 

• 

Olea ]BmPopoBa. Fo^li« lanciolate, sopra verdi sotto bi0)ch« 

f " Ctifiressua P3rramidali8. Ramiaretti, avvidnau.'^ imte, 

sconsentiy adulte ^ quattro 

alia base . 3 s * , „ ^ ^ 
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iWftlin a stimulating clinate. ^lenotoriouBncss of dte abuse 
make^ him cry out, and ask hour much better it nro^ ' be to 
employ this pemicioits quantity of oil in lighting the streets 
fflod roads. He thinks if, tiecestiery however to apologhse 
to. his counipymen for this apparent inattention to their pe* 
cuniary profits, adding, that he makes mnends by diverting 
them into another channel. 1 fear the ' two ledgers woul^< 
make a very different show of profit and loss : not to mention, 
that unless the oU were consecrated, or the lamps hung very 
high, it would assuredly be devoured. We have adifScultyin 
keeping the servants from disputing its food with our lamp- " 
light. Their lucubrations arc of a more internal nature. 

The rather thou. 

Celestial hght^ shine inwards. 

i*! 

. 1 1 U;iat the olive trees grow finer and finer as you 

govtrauthwards. The chesnut trees are very beautiful ; the 
i^U(y«l<Ndtiag branches of leaves, long, amhof a noble green, 
gloriously, as you look up against the intense blue of 
^ Ay, Am I reminding you of a common place, in saying 
that die. casttmets used in the dancing, evidently originated 
in tbenuts dT this f They are made in gene- 

ra4 1 believe^ of eockle-slteHs, df an Imitation of them ; but 
the^namc renders thmr veget^ie descent hnequivocai. It 
is. pleasant to observe the simple of pleasaflA* things. 

Some kbdng peasamite, time immemorial, daueing under 

th| '&mest rhey piei#l^ tlj^ nuts, rattle, them in their 
l»mdsyj|ad Mold (as the Frenchman says) the birth Uf the 
fimdango. -• 

<4j|l^,;yott W(dk jdtrboi^ 4;he lanes hi' vmrm %ieatiier, you 
,4ii|pr.}islrdst«t avetyV stsep. They run up < the ' walls 
m a climbifl||'mammr, moving ^heirsidfs mter- 

The mdse ceases; . 

pud with a'whirr almost as strmig as that of a little bird|! the 
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cKeature comes spinning aerosif the latls. It is a great winged 
gra»hop[>er,-«-d)e cicada,-~tliie «rr4,— the grasidioj^ljMer of 
Virgii, erf Theociitus, of Anaerem. When I firsil saw4t, I 
almost felt as if Anacreon ’Wpre and all tlie SoutR was 
his country. It is undoubtedly of die same spbeies as our 
gnediopper, though our name does not suit it, for it dives 
the treeS} aic;a>ii. I • have not yet heard them 

in chorus, the hot weather not having set in. They will 
b^n singing, if scratched gently on the breast; and boys 
catch them to startle people with. A gentleman tells me, 
'that when he was at school, he and a set of his fellows cai^ht 
a great number, and suddenly opened their music at the 
schoolmaster, who could pot he heard. 

All the insect tribes, good and bad, acquire vig<HW and 
size as they get southwards. 1 have seen however- but one 
scorpion yet, and the rascal was young; we were looking 
upon him with much interest, and speculating upon bis turn 
of mind, when a female servmit quietly took out her scussara* 
and cut him in two. Her bile, with eating oil and minestra, 
was as much ekalted as his. Is it true that all poison is nothing 
but an essentud acid, exalted in proportion to its venom? 
Tlie discovery of the Pmssic Acid»;,. which kiiis instantly, 
looks like it. — Our antipafbies are' B6t up every now and 
then, by the sig^t of some new and bideoU8«}ooking bisect j 
but we have not seen a twentieth part of whm; we expected. 
The flies bite 60 i»that the sanealeere (difHbNiid>iiet against Rie 
ghats) semns quite as necessa^?aili^ them as the 
firomiUdiom it is named. The gnats have hardly co^e ; yet 
we'bave been obliged totake to it. We have "not yet seen 
the mOHiiit, whieh l am told will turn its head;<coiittd at mu- 
sic, and seem to Ustepi. Of the idlk-woras^ ji»t 

been given tm m m#niaighboaihood %>m>l^iMii#'S^^|d^ 
of the leat^ofTilm beaui^Q^3he, bees 

V«L. n. ‘ 
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aAdi you nxky imUj^ue. But there is one insert, 

bf ee, fairy •like a nature and lustre, dmtH wouhlbe ^mo^t 
worth coniiug in the south to look at, if th«9« ^ere«o oilier 
attraction. I have already .alluded to it,~the fire-^fy. 
Ijdniigiae tho^nds of flasldj^ ^mouds every night powder- 
ing the gmund, the trees, and the air; especially in the 
darkest places, and the com-deldB. They give at once a 
licacy and briUiaitce to Italian darkness, inconceivable. It 
is the glow-woru), winged, and flying in crowds, hi £ngland> 
you know, the female alone gives light ; at lekst, that of the 
m^e, wlm is the exclusive possessor of the wings, is hardly'^' 
perceptible. Worm is a wrong word, the creatt^rc being a 
real insect,—- The Italian name is Lueciold, Little-light,— hi 
Genoa, Cme-beile (Chiare-belle}— Clear and fliie. Its aspect, 
when held in the hand, is that of a dark-colourcd beetle, but 
without t^ hardness or sluggish look. The light is con- 
lijjlued iu the under part of the extremity of the abdomen, 
IhxlHbHin^ a dull gdden^Ionred partitkm day, and flash- 
ing occasionally by day-light, especially vi^hen the hand is 
diahen. At night, the flashing is that of the ptirest and 


most lucid fee, spangling the vineyards and olive-trees, 
and- fedr dai’k avenue^ with ininumerable stars. Its use is 
iliot known, fai Bnglnid, stud I^dieve here, the supposition 
is, vthat it is a signal of toye. It affotds no perceptible 


l^t, but is supposed 'to be phosphoric. In a dark room, a 
dh^l^one is suffiefei^ to flash a light agSaustl^ie wall. 1 
h%ve read of a iii^i^ Wj^t Indies, who could see to't^ad 
by thejmlp of three tfeder a glass, iffi long as they dtose to 
B^minodaic her.,^, /ii^few of them i^erafly 'in our 
all i%bt^ gbiug like little sj^Sirl^g elVt^ii It is 

'^^|i;i|l^e not to tbitkk df something far seeing the 

Af One of :^e%4Hmigh a daik vi»¥du only 


I, which 


lace, every 
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thr^ <Mr fi)ui!' inehes apar^ s<^et!ila^ ofiener, i^us inarkiiig' 
its ^fack ill ancl out the apartment, S about it. It y Ake a 
little iairy taking its rounds. Th«e insects remind us of the 
lines in Herrick, inviting his tttistfess to come td him at 
night-time ; and they suit them still better than his English 

unes: — 

'V- • 

Their lights, the glow-worms lend thee; 

The shooting stars attend thee ; 

And the elves elso, 

Whose little eyes glow 

like dw sparks of fire, befiriei^ thee. 

To me, who pass more of my time even than usual, in 
the ideal world, these spiritual-looking little creatures are 
more than commonly interesting. S. used to watch them 
for hours. 1 look at them, and wonder whether any of the 
particles he left upon earth help to animate their loving 
and lovely liglit. The l^t fragment he wrote, which was a 
welcome to me on my arrival, began with a simile taken 
from their dusk look and the fire underneath it, in wliich 
he found a likeness to his friend. They had then just made 
thdir appearance. Do you recollect coming down to Buck- 
inghamshire one summer ? « Come Itb Italy now, and help 
me to bear a thousand recollectimis full of him and allbcai^- 
tiful things.— lltere isi one circumstance respecting these 
fire-flies, (|uite as extraordinary m any<^ There appears to 
he no mentfoii of them in the at^^t poets. Now of all 
insecUi, even southern, they at! perhaps the most obviou^to 
po^*al notice: H is difiicult to see how any poet, rahch le^ 
a paston^ or an atmtoxy one, could Aefjo speaking of them ; 
and yet they ra^e their appearance neither«iu the 6r^k 
nor l^tin poets, neither m Homer (at least 1 believe iwt) 
nor Virgil, n,or aor Iktuaarecm, nor Theocritus 
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haps you can set Die right. The earliest ihehtion of thepi, 
withVhich_ I am acquainted, is in Dante^ (Inferno, (!!anb 
sis) where he compares the spirits in the eighth fcircle of 
hell, who go about swathed in fire, to the lucciole” in a 
niral valley of an evening. . ' A iti^y saturnine perversion of 
a beautifiir object ! I see, by the dietionary, that Pliny 
mentions a glow-|^orm of some sort under the name of cicin- 
dela; but I have no Pliny to consult. The Greek word is 
L^pyriSf which is retained in Entomology. Does nature 
put forth a new production now and then, like an aqthor ? 
Has the glow-worm been exalted into the fire-fly by the 
greater heat of the modem Italian soil, which appears in- 
disputable ? 

I conclude with a specimen or two of the Genoese dialect, 
which is much disdained by the Tuscans, but which the Ge- 
noese say is the next best dialect in Italy to the Venetian. 1 
know not w'hat the Neapolitansand Sieiliuns would say to this; 
but it is certainly better then the Mantuan and Bergamasque, 
^ecimens of which (together with Venetian, Neapolitan, 
and Paduan), you will find in Coxe’s Picture of Italy. 
Dante says, in his treatise De Vulgari Ehquentia, i\xn.t if 
tb^Genoese were deprived of be letter Z, they would be 
dbmb. But Dante’s dislikes did not stand upon ceremony, 
'^en written, the dialect has a . look of Provencal in it ; and 
doubtless, it contains a good deal of old Frenph, and has 
dra^ upon all its hei^wours. Z abounds in J!he sliape of 
S «nd X, as well as its own ; but .not any thing fo the extent 
bat Dwite speaks of. The have be French «, which they 
^rjte and thei|i< diptl^ong without the « has also a petty 
The spflgf of be Tuscans bey convert into a dg or 
tyhich often recurs^nd is yeiy unjilemnt. t^us 

, patie, 

to ^ sfbhnd aa they saiii p^ger pang, the r ^t be 
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same time being heard very little, if^t all, like the final one ' 
ofliQadoners. fndeed, I observe in their books, tha( they 
write their infinitive moods without the r, putting a circum* 
flex instead, stapiggid, passd, sparegd, da fa. I should sup- 
pose they dropt this r, which adds so much strength to the 
softness of the Tuscan, in order to diminish tlie roughn^s of 
' then’ language, if they did not seem to take pains to add to 
it in other instances. The people, as In all commercial 
countries, have a tendency to cut their words short for dis- 
patch of business ; and their pronunciation is harsh and mean. 
There is a joke of a Neapolitan’s telling a man, in a flne 
breathing strain, that he had seen an eagle fly ; upon which 
the Genoese asks, whether an eagle has wings. But whether 
this is to ridicule the boasting of the Neapolitan, or the ig- 
norance of the Genoese, I know not. — ^Neapolitan. “ Haggio 
veduta un aquila 7;oZare.”-— Genoese. “ A i aeia i ~mf 
This brevity sounds still shorter than it looks ^ — (A~yea~ 
a-ee-ai.) The Genoese language seems copious and expres • 
sive, and I am told they have good translations of Tasso, 
and of some of Moliere’s comedies. Serassi, Tasso’s biogra- 
pher, speaks highly, I see, of tl»e former. Their princi- 
pal native poet, Cavalli, lived in the time of Cbiabrera^^^who 
eulogizes him as a man of original genius. His works, 
which are now before me, I shall try to spell pro hono pub- 
lico, a good poet being too good a thing to be confined to 
his nativextown. The following Is a stanza of a poem writ- 
ten in the«^ Genoese dialect upon the pa^ion for religious 
j>rocessions. A gentleman has translated it into Tuscan for 
me. The author fancies a lover of processions to have risen 
from the dead, on purpose to indulge himself in his fitvourite 
pastime. The whole poem is reckoned very^leasant,and 'ap- 
pears'sobywhatlcan discern of it. The pr^ent stanza is the 
climax 'df the sight, t|^ appearanc^i^of tiie grm casem or fifial 
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of figures earrieci^ on men’s shoulders in bonoiu* of the 
saii^ ponccmed^ who is St James. Maragiano was a maker 
oC these wooden figures, whose memory is x^elebrated in 
Genoa,. 

0 crocco a gran Cassia. Oh che sspiesoien ! 

Maragiano Til fffito parld 0 legno : 

Ogni figSa fSl vedde unna pasbion ; 

Ogni testa, ogni gatnba a Fb ^ so segno ; 

So i Moi, e i Saraoem in eonCuxion : 

Tatto de Varte, e de TAuto 1*^ degno, 

Ma s*dt veddc unna cosa de cid ardie, 

Mite o cavallo, e scappae, co no ve tie. 

Ecco ul fin la gran cassa ! Oh che esprcssione ! 

Ah, Maragiano fe parlarc il legno! 

Ogni statua veder fa una passione ; 

Ogni testa, ogni gamba, h al proprio segno ; 

Son Mori e Saraceni in confusione : 

Tutto deir arte e dell" autore e degno. 

Ma se voder vuoi cosa ancor pid ardita, 

Mira il cavallo, e scappa, O egii ti trita. 

Sce---there’s the group at last! Oh, what expression! 

How Maragiano brings the blockheads out ! 

Tliere's not a figure but il^s in a ^passion ; 

The heads and legs know all what they're aboui : 

The Moors and Saracen'^-^Christ ! what a crashing! 

AirSiWorthy of the workman^ there's no doubt. 

Rut if you want some UpngstiU more to strike you, 

Look at that horse there 1 Scamper, or hell kick yon. 

For tifc prose, 1 will take an old jest or two out of an 
IjtaUan graminar, putting the original Italian first, and add- 
iug m Ei)gU8h,translBtiou for the benefit of the country 
gentleoietf.” The ladies, require these helps less and less 

nrifjr 
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Uu atotw^oo FWMWBdo «il Fonta Kuovo di Pa|%i, ed oe* 
Servanda £ri ijiiiplte t>otteghe piene% ineFcaaxi qpiieUad’uB 
oambisin, entvt soltanto pn uomo, a nm CsvoUdo 

con carta e c(dai»aio, voile entrar dentro. per curio8itdi^<« do- 
naandare che cosa ves^evaei i ** Delle teste d’asino,” rispose 
il candaUta: ** Bitogna,” s<:^iunse il ' contadino, ^ che 
abldano un gi^aode spaccio, perch^ non vi ^ litnasta che la 
vostra” '^1 

Un pai'snn passando sdC^ o Ponte Neuvo Parigi> e osser- 
vando fra e varie butteghe pinne de mercansise quella d’un 
bancaotto ne-a quale non gh’era che nn ^tnmo con un tavo- 
lin, do’ papse, e un caamA, gbe venne acuriositse d'intraghte 
e de domanda un po’ cose so gUe yendeiva : “ Daa testae d’ 
Sse,” ghe rispose, bancaotto » “ Bseusset^na,” di repiglo’ o’ 
pUisan, che queste aggian im grtm smercio, perche nous 
gh’ e resto che a vostra.” « 

A countryman passing over the Pont Neuf at -Paris, and 
seeing, among a heap of shops lull of merchandize, that of a 
banker in which there was nothing but a man sitting at a 
table with pen and ink, had the curiosity to go in and en- 
quire what it be sold : ** Asses’ beads,” replied the 
banker : They must be in great request,” said the coun- 
ti'yman, “ since you have emly your own left,” 

Un signore cenando a nn ostetia in uqa piccola cit|;^ quando 
fu spareccbiato, I’oategU domand^, come gli e^ piaciuta la 
cena. “ MoltissUno.” rispose quel signore; posso dire 
d’aver centtto bene al par di qualunque grs^ personaggio nel 
regno.” Eccettuato il Signor Goveniatore,” disse I’osfis. — 
*'* lo non eccettuo nessuno,” rispose egli, ** Ma voi dovete 
sempre dCcettuaTe il Signor Govematore,” replico I’oste. 

Ma io bon‘ Voglio,” soggpunse il geatBuomb, In breye, la 
loro diimuta^ averse tcdni>t9Bt^ che I’oste, il quale era un 
magistrato subaltmio, ma non pep^ eimUe a Sploae d h li- 
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fece chiamem i^^g«itUuoino devaiiti al Goveroatore. 

‘ <)lie6|:o mngistrato^ la cui capacity ntfikl perfetto equtlibrio 
oaa qviella ^11’ oste dissc con iffia grave <al gfentiluofiao, che 
Peccettuare il Signor Govenfatore in ogni cosa era in quella 
citta un mveteratissimo costume ; e ^ebe a taL costuibe era 
obblfgato eiasenno d’nniformarsi ; e pei^b lo condaonava 
all’ amencbrMl’uno < scellino per ayer vicusato di laiio. Benis- 
simo,” risppse il gcntiluonlll “ ecco «no scellino ; ma possa 
io morire sc v*^ net modo un piA gran pazzo dell’ oste, £c-> 
cettuato il Signor Govematore.” 

Cenando un eciod ota/a t’unna piccola ^ittse, appenna a 
tQ>-a lit desbarra^;;^, I’oste ghe domand6 come gh’era .piaxua 
a (jennba. “ Moltissimo,” ghe rispose qimllo sciod ; “ posso 
asseguave d’avei genou ben a>o paro de qualunqtle gran per- 

* sooaggio do’ regno. “ Eggettuou i> Sciod Govemo’u,” ghe 

* disse I’oste. “ Mi non eggettuo nisciun,” ghe rispose o’ 
sdod. “ Mavuidovei sempreeggettua 6 Sciod Governou,” 
replied J’oste. “ E mi non veuggio eggettud un corno,” 
soggiuase o’ gentUommo. In poed tempo a disputa a se 
aseddo a t& segno, che I’oste, u quale u I’cra un magistrate 
subaltemo, non perd simile a Solon o a Licurgo, o fegge 
ciamma o’ gentUommo davaiiti o Govembu. Questo magis- 
trate^ che in jpimto de capacitas *o I’era in perfetto equili- 
brio jtmn Posted o disse con ala grave, a-o gentUommo, che 
in Peggettu^o’ Govcriitbu in tntte m cose Pera un uso anti- 
ghissimo in quellagittse ; ebe ciascuneraobbligoud’uniformdse 
a quest’ uso, e che per avei recusou da i^o, o lo condannava 
alPemenda d’iin scellin. “ Va benissimd,” rispose genti- 
lotmno, “ piggim du an scellin } ma vorrieiva ese ammas- 
sdu, se se treuva a-O mondo nn omrad cui roatto de Poste, 
Bggetto^u d Seibn Gov@ru^a»” 

A,geniliefnaa supping «t an inn lo a petty city, the land- 
lord; diinea warn clhatbd avrav. aslcedtiiin whether 
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his suppK' had pleased him. Ver/ much/* said die geti- 
tleman: " I may affirm that I have supped as the 

greatest man ia the kingdom.** ** Bxcept the Signor Go- 
vernor,’* said (he ‘landlord. I except nobody,” , returned 

the other. But you ought always to except • the Signor 
Governor^” replied the host. ‘‘But I will not,” said t^ gen- 
tleman. In short, the dispute grew sp warm, that the host, 
who was a bit of a magistrate ^imsdlf, not very like Solon 
or Lycorgus, simtmoncd his guest before the Governor. 
This officer, whose capacity was on a perfect level with that 
of his informer, said with a grave air to the gentleman, that 
to except the Governor upon every occasion was a custom 
of tlie most ancient standing, to wluch all persons were 
obliged to conform, and therefore he condemned him to the 
penalty of a shilling for having refused to do so. “ Mighty 
well,” replied the gentleman ; “ there's your shilling, but 
hang me if there is a greater fool upon earth than the 
landlord,— -Except the Signor Governor.” 

This story reminds me of one in a new set of Arabian 
Tales (genuine) which, whether you have read it or not, 
you will not be sorry to bear repeated. A schoolmaster 
(worthy brother qf the Sctmlar in Hierocles) taught his 
boys, whenever they heard^him sneeze, to rise up with so- 
lemnity, cross their hands on their bosoms, and ejaculate, 
“ God preserve our veneiriable tutol^!’* One day he took 
them out for a walk ; «md the weather being hot, it was pro- 
posed they should drink at a well. The well was deep^^ so 
the master made them join their turbans together fi>r a rope, 
and descending* to the bottom, banded them up their drink 
one afl;w the other. The refreshment over, he bade them 
draw him up again, and had nearly reached the ^top, when 
the coldness of the well making him sneeze, the whole posse 
instantly let go the rope, threw thmnselves into their accps- 
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- tmed attitude^ and exclaimed witli fervow, God preserve 
om* vjencrable tujbor — who broke his leg. 

But the Governor has reihinded me of anotiber story, tvliicb 
is new, and which concerns Governor of ouy city here ; 
a different sort of man, and popular, notwitlistanding his 
Sardian office* He is a Savoyard Marquis of the name 
pf D’Yennes, and relates the story himself with muqli glee. 
As he was coming to lake possession of bis appointment, he 
stopped at a town not far from Genoa, the inhabitants of 
which were ambitious of doing him honour. They accord- 
ingly gave him an entertainment, at which was an allegori- 
cal picture containing a hyisna surrounded wth Cupids. 
The hysena was supposed to be a translatiou of his name. 
Upon requesting an explanatimt of the compliment, lie re- 
ceived the following smiling reply : — Les Amours^ Mon- 
sUurj sont nous ; et vous etes la MteJ^ The Ixives, Sir, 
are ourselves , — the beast is you/^ 

If yqp do not thump your knee at this story, I^^all eoii- 
you have left off discus^ng the debates in Parliament, 
and are no longer in need of your usual refresbmfut. 

Your's ever sincerely. 
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Nec dttlciflsimik mundi " 

Nomina, vos, Musm, libairiaa, ou», Ubri, 

Hortique, ailvKque, anitn& remanente, relinqnam 

NoJP by me e’er fhallyon. 

You, of all names the sweetest and the best, 

You, Muses, hooks, and liberty, at^ rest, 

Yon, gardens, fields, und woods, forsaken be. 

As long as life itself forsakes not me. 

. COWLUT. 

1 HAVE beto reading Pomfret’s Choice this spring, 

A pretty kind of-sort-of-kind of tiling. 

Not much a verse, and poem none at alT^ 

Yet, as they say, extremely natural. 

And yet I know not. There's a skill in pies. 

In raising crusts as well as galleries 5 

And he's the poet, more or less, who knows 

The charm that hallows th# least thing from prose. 

And dresses it in its mild singing clothes. 

Poetry's that which sets a thought apart. 

To worship Nature with a choral heart ; 

And may be seen where rarely she intrudes. 

As birds in cages makfi^ us think of woods. 

* It is hardly necessary to say, that the mode of life vrhich the author de- 
sires foe himself in this dreaming speculation, is only suqh as he could^con- 
template for his own actual life, and in the present condition df things. If 
he were speculating for the test of the world, and upon the possible condition 
of things, it would be much forther modified; and certain personages who 
make their appearance in it would not be heard of. 
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Beaux have it in them,<ivhen they love the faces 
Of cQuntry damsels, and their worsted graces. 

E^en satire, if of laurelled race, retains 
A taste of sweetness in its finer veins ; 

Or like its friend, the common stocks, may be 
Touched with a shadow of the living tree. 

The greatest poets please the greatest wits. 

But every reader loves the least by fits : 

The former lord it in their vast editions ; 

But toothers’ cards still gain them recognitions : 

The ladies rise in heaps and give them sweet admissions. 

But to the Choice, ft pleased me as I read. 

Walked with me forth, and went with me to bed* 

And as, when somebody at dinner glows 
In praise of what he likes, soups, harricoes. 

Grouse or a carp, the rest as surely join 
In praise of that on which they like to dine, — 

So Pomfret's likings make me think of mine, 
ril write a Choice, said I : and it shall be 
Something ’twixt labour and extemj}ore; 

Not long, yet not too quick on the conclusion. 

And for its ease Fll call it an efl^sion. 

All that I vouch for is to shun the crime, 

(Death, by all laws) of writing for the rhyme. 

I shall not please all tastes, as Pomfret did. 

Even though he said heM live a man forbid.^^* 

♦ VideHbet, that he would have no wife which not only threatened to 
bse him ins living, but actuaUy cost him his life : for the obstructions raised 
% his enemies in the mind of Dr. , Compton the bishop, constrsuned his pre- 
seixcS in London, where he caughkth^ siuafl pox and died in 1703, in the 
thktpfshah yefup of hb age-^-^e^is life by Johnson.'-^It is cunous, that 
what have been haded sdhtly recommendaidiQth isi a clergyman at 
one period of the Church, should become so profane a drawback in another. 
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Men, in these tinies, have notions of their own. 

And something called a zeal, which makes them kncsnu ; 
Else I would print my fancy by itself. 

And be a love^^ on every lady^s shelf : 

Perhaps I shall be so, some day or other ; 

But rd at once please every prudent mother ; 

Not locked in cupboards, like a losel vilde,^^ 

With sups and sweetmeats that would hurt the child 
But bound in lilac, register’d with rose, 
rd smile on tables in the parson’s nose ; 

My lady’s woman should approve my lays. 

And all the Tomkinses and Critics’ praise. 

Come then, ye scenes of quiet and content, 

Ye goals of life, on which our hearts are spent, — 

Meet my worn eyes. I love you, e’en in vales 
Of cups and saucers, and such Delflc dales. 

Much more in pen and ink, as bard beseems ; 

Come — take me to your arms in bowery dreams. 

First, on a green I’d have a low, broad house. 

Just seen by travellers through the garden boughs ; 

And that my luck might ifbt seem ill bestowed, 

A bench and spring should greet them on the road. 

My grounds should not be large ; I like to go 
To Nature for a range, and prospect too. 

And cannot fancy she’ll comprise for me. 

Even in a park, her all-sufficiency. 

Besides, my thoughts fly far ; and when at rest. 

Love, ndt a watch-tower, but a lulling nest. 

But all the ground 1 had should keep a look 
Of Natmre still, have birds’-nests and a brook ; 

One spot for flowers, the rest all turf and trees ; 
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For I’d not grow my o4n bad lettuces. 

And ubove all, no house should be so near. 

That btnuigcrs should discern me hOre aiid there; 
Much lebs when some fair friend was at my side, 
And,swear £ thought her charming> — ^wfaich I did. 

I am not sure I’d have a rookery; 

But sure 1 am I’d not live near the sea, 

To view its great flat !^e, and have my sleeps 
Filled full of shrieking dreams and founderiAg ships 
Or hear the drunkard, when hiS slaughter’s o’er. 
Like Sinbad's monster scratching on the shore. 

I’d live far inland, in a world of glades. 

Yet not so desart as to fright the maids : , 

A batch of cottages should smoke beside ; 

And there should be a town within a morning’s ride. 

My house of brick should not be great or mean. 
Much loss built formally, outside or in. 

I hate the trouble of a mighty house. 

That worst of mountains labouring with a mouse ; 
And should dislike as much to fill a niche in 
A Grecian temple opening to a kitchen. 

The frogs in Homer should have^iad such botces. 

Or iBsop’s frog, whose heart was like the ox’s. 

Such puff about highHroads, eo grand, so smtdl. 

With wings and what not, portico and all. 

And poor drenched pillars, which it seenA a sin 
Tfot to mat up at night-time, or take i*. 

I'd live in none of these. Nor would I have 
J^eranda’d windows to forestall my grave ; 

Verinda’d troly^ from the nertliem heat ! 

And cut down to the floor comfort one’s cold feet ! 

I UIko a ftdng to please the tmvsUer’a eye. 
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Bat more a house to live iii, net to Me. 

Older than new I’d have it $ .drestod with blooms 
Of honied green/and quaint with straggling rooms, 

A few of which, wlnte-hedded and well swept. 

Should bear the name ef friends for whom they’re kept.. 
And yet to show I had a taste withal. 

I’d have some casts of statues in the hall. 

Or rather entrance, whose sd^t steady eyes 
Should touch the comers with a mild surprise. 

And so conduct them, hushing to my door. 

Where, if a friend, the house should hear a roar. 

The grateful beggar should peep in at these. 

And wonder ^ <^^d with Popish iim^es. 

My study should not be, as Pomfret’s was, 

Down in the garden ; ’tis an aykward place 
In winter ; and in summer I prefer 
To write, Ay verses in the open air. 

Stretched on the graSs, under the yellow trees. 

With a few books about me, and the bees. 

My study should conclude the upper floor. 

The stillest comer, with a double ^oor : 

The window (one) should jtost peep down between 
The break of tree-tops on a sylvan scene ; 

And on the table, bending a bland eye. 

I’d have, I think, a>1bu8t of Mwrcury. 

The walk slmold bp all books. He — ^here and there 
I'd seta favourite hep^ within a square,-— 

A square witiiin the books, and<so enclosed 
With such as it loved dearrat, or composed. . 

My dearest friend should show me hk kmd4[hcej 
Amqng the bspflT over, the fire-pkce; 

So that when wintjKr oamie> mid 1 could plRne 
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My sight no longer wit|i the nestling trees 
1 sinfuid turn whplly rounds and warm my heart 
And feet alike with facing that best part ; 

Still feeling round about me all my hooks^ 

Those for love’s arms, the fire-sida for ita looks. 
You’ll say, perhaps* there’d be a want of grace 
In putting pictures in this kind of case : 

There might in many rooms, but not in this ; 

For grace is gifpiitest where affection is, 

And merges, like a wife, her name in sympathy’s. 


Here would I write and read, till it was time 
To ride or walk* or on the grass go rhyme ; ^ 
For every day I’d be my fiiend etough 
To spin my blood and whirl its humours off, 

"Jiind take my draught of generous exercise. 

The youth of age, and medicine of the wis(j. 

And this reminds me, that behind some screen 
About my grounds. I’d have a bowling'*green ; 
Such as in wits’ and merry women’s days • 
Suckling preferred before his walk of bays. 

You may still see them, dead as haunts of fairies. 
By the old seats of KiUigrew an4 Carews, 

Where all, alas, is vanished from the ring. 

Wits and black eyes, the skittles and the king !* 


^ Bowls are how thought vulj^r: that k to say, a celtam number of fine 
vuighr people agree to call them so. The Ih^ion was, once otherwise. 
Suckling p^rs ^ > 

A pafr of black eyes, w a lucky hit ^ 

, At bowls, above all the trophies of wit. 

» * -i ’ * 

HecadiUy, ja Clirendon*s a fair boose <|f entertaiimient and 

^h iwu^dsome gravel .vASk# for sbaidOi ai?td where were an upper 


kiSWlktf green, Wy many of the nobility and gentry of 
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rd never bMnt> except the fax, ahfS then 
Not much, for fear I should fall huritteg men. 

And take each rogue I met fora stray soul. 

That hadn’t rights^ and might not eat his fowl ; 

A thing, that by degrees, might bring me round 
To trespass On the squire’s and lawyer’s ground. 

Fishing I hate, because I think about it, 

Which makes it right that Fshonld do without it. 

A dinner, or a death might not be much ; 

But cruelty’s a rod I dare not touch. 

I own I cannot see my right to feel 

For my own jaws, and tear a carp’s with steel ; 

To troll him hgre and there, and spike, and strain. 

And let him loose to jerk him back again. 

Suppose a parson at this sort of work, ^ 

Not with his carp or salmon^ but his clerk : 

The clerk he snatches at a tempting bit, 

And hah 1 an ear-ache with a knife in it ! 

That there is pain and evil is no rule 
Why I should make it greater, like a fool ; 

Or rid me of my rest so vile a way. 

As long as there’s a single manly play. 

The next conclusion to be ^awn, might be. 

That higher beings made a carp of me ; 

Which I would rather should not be the case j 

the best qsUity morteit, both for exelfcise end conversation.'’— 

Mehidiwn^ Fel, seem» tO' have been to the members of Parliament 

what Brook^l i$ now, and was a much better place for them to teilresb their 
faculties in. robust intdlect$ the ComntonwCalth grew there, and the 
airy wits that cuceeeded, them, "^fie jaodero gambling-chouses are fit to pro- 
duce notMNr better name bespealts. Therc^ gfo% finan- 

cier and timid inti^m^ tt is the scmh with the (Wrence ^the hours 
they keep. " ' '' ' 

Von. II, 
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Though “ Izaak” i^'ere^he saint to tear ray feo*. 

And «^ooping from his heaven with rod and line. 

Made the damn’d sport, with his old dreams divine# 

As pleasant to his iasto as rough to mine. 

Sucli sophistry, no doubt, saves half the hell. 

And Ash would have preferred his reasoning wcllf ^ 
And if my gills concerned him, so should 1. 

The dog, I grant, is in that “ equal sky 
But, Heaven be praised, he’s not my deity ! 

All manly garnc-s I’d play at : golf, and quoits. 

And cricket, to set ail my limbs to rights. 

And make me conscious, with a due respect. 

Of muscles one forgets by long neglect. 

But as for prize-fights, with their butchering shows, 
And crowds of blacklegs. I’d have none of those ; — 

I am not bold in other people’s blows. 

Besides, 1 shoidd reside so far from town. 

Those human waves could never bear me down — 
Which would endear my solitude, I own. 

But if a neighbour, foud of his antiques. 

Tried to renew a bout or two at sticks, 

I’d do my best to force a handst>me laugh 
Under a ruddy crack from quarter stafi' 

Nor think I had a right to walk my woods. 

Coy of a science that was Robin Hood’s. 

'Tis healthy, and a man’s ; and would assist 
'm make me wield a falchion in my fist. 

Should* foes arise who’d rather not be taught. 

And war against the cx>nrsc of ti^uth-exploring thought. 

• * 

Thus tfould I study when alone, and thns 
With finends and village ti game discuss ; 
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And gather all the health and paacg I could, 

Man’s honey from the wilds and flowery wood* 

For in. this picture, with its happy frame, 

I would not be the shaken thing I am. 

I’d write, because 1 could not help it ; read 
Much ipore, but nothing to oppress my head ; 

For heads are very difierent things at ease, 

And forced to liear huge loads for families. 

Still I would think of others ; use my pen. 

As fits a man and lettered citizen. 

And so discharge my duty to the state ; 

But as to fame and glory, fame might wait 
Nevertheless, I'd write a work in verse. 

Full of fine dreams and natural characters ; 

Eastern perhaps, and gathered from a shore 
Whence never poet took his world before. 

To this sweet sphere I would retire at will. 

To sow it with delight, and shape with skill ; 

And should it please me, and be roundly done, 

I'd launch it into light, to sparkle round the sun. 

I’d have two friends live near me, perhaps three : 

Time was, when in one happy house—— But he 
Has gone to his great home, over the dreadful sea. 

Oh Nature, we both loved thee ! Pardon ono 
To whom thine ocean, even in the sun. 

Has grown a monitrous and a morbid sight ; — 

See how I try to love thee still, and dream of thy deligl*. 

Come— let me go on with my buUded bower: 

1 should be nearer him, by many a weary hoar. 

In pleasure and ia painu aBhc I And 
My face turn tenderly to womankind : 
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But then they mufit be bjuiy women. — not 
Shea by. the comteiiy of a petttc*.oat. 

And h'A without enquiry to their deims. 

Like haunted houaes with their devil’s dams 
I’d mend the worst of women, if 1 could. 

But foi a constancy, {»ive me the good 
I do not mean the formal or severe, 

Much less tlie sly, who’s all for character: 

But such as. in ail nations and all times. 

Would be good creatures, fit for loving rhymes ; 

Kind, candid, simple, yet of sterling sense. 

And of a golden age for innocence. 

Of these my neighbours should have choice relations ; 
And 1 (though under certain alterations) 

I too would bring — (though 1 dislike the name ; 

The Reverend Mr. Bomfret did the same; 

Let its wild flavour pass a line so tame ;) — 

A wife, — or whatsoever better word 

The times, grown wiser, might by law afford 

To the chief friend and partner of my hoard. 

The dear, good she, by every habit tlicn, — 

Ties e’en when pleasant, very strong with men; 

Though your wise heads first mahe one's systems wrong. 
And then insist tliat only their’s last long, — ' 

Would finish, and make round in every part. 

The natural harmony of her own wise heart ; 

And by the loss of something of her right 
Ofbeiug jealous, consummate delight. 

Gods ! hew I’d love hur morning, noon, and night 1 
Fd only know the women she approved. 

But then she'd Jove all those who should be loved : 

So ^at our fair friends, better still than good, 

Bhofild crown, like doves, oor gentle neighbourhood ; 
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And bring IIS back the peace the 1(NMrld has lost, 

All favVitee and beloved, though oAd the most^. 

Should doubts arise; and want^bf ^stpHahations, 

We'd settle all by litifle gifts and^jmtience ; 

But^ there could not be inuch 'twixt fek! friends, 

Taught to consult each other's coidtnon ehds : 

And as for passions of a graver sort. 

Kisses and shakes of hand should cut them short. 
Slibuld any one incur the common grief. 

By moods that asked tod yet repelled relief. 

Long tears and the remorseless handkerchief. 

One pain well borne for friendship’s and love’s sake 
Should gather to our arms the wanderer back ; — 

It should be our fixed law*, no loting heart should ache. 

rd have my mornings to myself. Ev’n ladies 
Should not prevent me this, except on May-days': 
Unless we fairly struck our tents awhile. 

To stroll, like gypsies, round about the isle j 
A plan i nlight be bent on, I confess. 

Provided colds would give us leave, and dress. 

And twenty other inconveniences. 

Pd give up even my houseto live like them. 

And have a health in every look and litnb. 

To which our best perceptions must be dim. 

A gypsy's body, and a poet's mind. 

Clear blood, quick ft)ot> free Spirit, and thought refined. 
Perpetual airs to breathe, and loves to bmd>-^ 

Suck were the last perfection of mankind. 

I'd hav^ tny mornings to myself then ; calm* 

Clear, useful, hmf, like distiHing balm, 

The spirit of the g4miiil' text 1 d^n ; 
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But yet 'tis sometime* *Wr mtm to be elone.*' 

It mak^ him fedi his own freo powers ; put fotlh 
All the glad fruitage that hi* heart is worth ; 

And sliould his fellows fall to their green tombS, 

Euahles him to take the storm that comes^ 

And sternly rouse his lochs, and stand the«tlriving glooms. 
Alas ! too late have I learnt this. — Be Stlong, 

Be strong, my bbughs, and still allure atranquillisingson^ ! 

Hiese morning*, with their work, should earn for me 
My aftemoon'l content and liberty. 

I’d have an early dinner, and a plain, 

Not tempting much to " cut and come again 
A little wine, or not, as health allowed. 

But for my friends, a stock to make me proud ; 

Bottles of something delicate and rare. 

Which I should draw, and holij[ up with an air. 

And set them on the table, and say, " There !" 

My friend the doctor (not the apothecary. 

For they and doctors eminently vary ; 

Doctors, I mean, such as the Muses love. 

And with the liberal more than hand and glove,*) 

Should draw on these for med’ciyes for the poor. 

And our delicious fee should be the cure. 

Perhaps I’d make him give me a degree 
Myself, and practise out odfiealousy. 

Oh Garth ! Oh Goldsmith ! Oh ye sons of theirs, 
ln*Wit, or m wise heart; your real heirs. 

And yod the most, aver yourself, and true 

tun toll! by | wigeoa*ili kiMWoiaaa, tbat 1 ought to include $argei»i» ; 
wbuh I do tiidi a gwnit deal of^plmsure. 1 mta/o, in shoit, all nodical tpea, 
who aw not ignonoit and tapaoioua } not excepbng the mere apothecaiy, if 
ho Lappam to be one of them. 
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To your old patients and new duti^^too. 

Whom my soul Uianks, and, if it uigiht, would Mess, 
To all the world with trembling tendenueas, — 

IIow meanly do I rate your brethren's arts. 

How highly your’s, and how like gems your hearts ! 
Gems deeply cut with Phoebus and the Nine : 

May never sorrow shatter them like mine ! 

See — I'm at least a promising beginner, 

•And, out of pure good will, have left my dinner. 

My dining-room should have some shelves of books. 
If only for their grace and social looks— 

Horace and Plutarch, Plato, and some more. 

Who knew how to refine the tables* roar. 

And sprinkled sweet philosophy between. 

As meats are reconciled with flips of green. 

T read infallibly, if left alone ; 

But after meat, an author may step down 

To settle a dispute, or talk himself 

I seem to twitch him now witlr finger from his shelf. 

I would not sit in the same room to dine 
And pass the evening; much less booze till nine, 

And then, with a white waistcoat and red face. 

Rise, with some stupid, mumbling, common place, 

And "join the ladies," bowing, for some tea, 

With nauseous looks, half lust, half irony. 

I’d hare two rooms, in <wie of which, as weather 
Or fancy chose, we all might come together. 

With liberty for each one nevertheless 

To wander in and out, and taste the lawns and tredk. 

One of the rooms should face a epot of spots. 
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Such as woold please a^sqtuirel with his nuts ; 

1 me!p u slope, looking upon a slope. 

Wood-crowned, and delled'witih turf, a sylvan cup. 

Here, when our moods were quieteat, we'd praise 
The scenic shades, and watch the doves and jays, 

And'su receive the twilight with low talk,* 

And moon, slow issuing to her maiden walk. 

The other sittiqg-room, a story higher. 

Should look out towards the road and village spire; 

And here we’d have our music and our mirth. 

And seem us if we laughed with the whole rolling eartli. 

Ne|ct there, and looking out on either side^ 

J ’d have " a little chapel edified,” 

Informed with heads of those who, heavenly wise, 

Through patient thought or many syiiipathies. 

Lived betwixt heaven and ear^, and bore for us 
Dire thirsty deaths, or drank the deadly juice. 

Greek beauty should be there, ,and Gotluc shade ; 

And brave as anger, gentle as a maid. 

The name Onwhose dear heart my hope’s wornchvckvvus lani; 
Here, with a more immediate consciousness, 

Would wc feel all that blesses uk>, and hles.s ; 

And lean on one another’s heart, and make 
Sweet resolutions, ever, for love's sake ; 

And recognise the eternal Good and Fair, 

Atoms of whose vast active spirit we ore ; 

AEd try by what great yearnings we could force 

The globe on which we live to take a more harmonious opurse. 

^nd when i^died, ’twould please me to be laid 
In my ovrti ground’s must solitary shade ; , 

Ndt for the gloom, much less to hr alone, 
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But solely as a room that still might seem my own. 
There should my friends come stilly Is to a place 
That held me yet, and bring me a kind face : 

There sliould they bring me still their griefs and joys. 
And hear in the swelled biecze a Utile answering nOise. 
Had I renown enough, Td choose to lie, 

As Hafiz did, bright in the public eye, 

With marble grace enclosed, and a green shade. 

And young and old should read me, and be glad. 

This for mankind, and one who loves them qll : 

T3ut should my own pure pleasure guide the pall. 

Then to the bed of ray affections, where 
My best friends lay, should its calm steps repaii ; 

And two such vistas to my iravaiFs end 
Before me now with gathering looks attend : 

One, in a gentle village, my old homo; 

The other, by the softened walls of Home. 
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Among the maatiy accusations that have been made against 
inodem writers by the exclusive lovers of aiilcient literature^ 
none has been more frequently repeated than the want of 
art manifested in the conception of their works^ and of unity 
in the execution! They compare the Greek temples to Go- 
thic churches^ and bidding us remark the sublime simpUcii^ 
of the one, and the overcharged ornament of the other, they 
tell us, that such is the perfection of antiquity compared 
with the monstrous distortion^f modem timeSw These argu- 
ments and views, followed up in all their details, have given 
rise to volumes concerning the Classic and the Romantic, a 
difference much dwelt on by German writers, and treated at 
length by Madame de Stael in lier L’Allemagiie/^^ All 
readers, who happen at the same time to be thinkers, must have 
formed their own opinion 6f this question; but assuredly 
the most reasonable is that which would lead us to admire 
the beauties of all, referring those beauties to the standard 
of excellence that must decide bn all merit in the highest 
resort, without re|srence to Uarrow systems atid arbiti'ary 
rules, Methinks it is both presumptuous and sacrilegious 
to pfukeod to give the law to genius. We are too* far re- 
moved from the point of perfection to judge with aiscuracy 
of what ought to be,^]^ it is sufficient if we understand and 
feel what is. The fixed stars appear to abber^te but it is 
we that move, not they^ The ^tegular planets make various 
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into tite {»avens, and we are told -that some 
liEBi^OEg them nevai'letum to the point 'iwhence they departed, 
and by no dhabce ever retoioe the saiiiib path in the'patlj^ess 
sky< ' Let- va, applying the rtfles which ap'^ertaih to the 
subjimest objects ib nature, to the sublimest work of God, a 
Man of O0uua, — let us, I say, concludei^ai^%ough one of 
this species appear to err, thellailure in our understand- 
ings, not ih his course ; and though lines ai^ rdes, " cen- 
tnc and edcentoic scribbled o’er,’'' have been marked out for 
tjba'ltise to piirlue, that these in fact have geqemlly been 
the leading-strings ' and go-carts of luediocrity, and have 
nbver been constituted the goides .of those superior minds 
whldh are themselves the law, and ^bose .innate Impulses 
are the fiats, of intellectual creation. 

But aeal for the cause of genius has carried me further 
than I intended. Let us again recur to the charges brought 
agai^t mod^ writers, and ilUatoad of cavilling at their de- 
miiits, let me be ^rdoned if I endeavour to discover that 
wllidt'^ beiutiful even in their' defects, and to point out the 
hendltsi^emay reap in the study of the human mihd from 
(fihl ei^tal ono^tfae want of unity and system. 

It is a frU^hent fanit among modem authors, and pecu- 
liiMtjf maalhng tiiiose of the present day, to introduce them- 
seftes, their fmliugs and opinions, into the midst of works 
.dUdfcUtod to obfUbtu sufitoiently removed, as one might think, 
finmiir:hjHy 'dan^r of subh an iaOuViiion. This has sometimes 
the of a play-house anUKidote I oi|^; beard, of a man 
mTsBin^Ms ^ay-h^md' the scenes, in passing from one part 
of the hWmto thb^lher, and suddenly appeahng in ^ bat 
and m^cturescin#too^hilne, stalking ^midst the waves of a 
1^|hh^l stoma mudb to Ihe annoyaW^P the hi^ly-wToaght 
fisifiair ofthe anbctators of itiliU Imiibnding eatas'trophe of a 
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wilt elbow his way between the desi^iriqf; fair one and hoi 
agitated lover; he will cease a murderer’s arm to be uplifted 
till it ought to ache, and his own hobby will bometimes dis- 
place the more majestic quadruped that just before occupied 
the scene. ^ 

These are the glaring defects of the intrusion of self in a 
work of art. But well-managed, there are few subjects, 
especially iu poetry, that excite stronger interest or elicit 
more beautiful lines. To sit down for tlie purpose of talk- 
ing of oneself, will sometimes freeze the warmth of inspira- 
tion ; but, when elevated and carried away by the subject in 
hand, some similitude or cpntnutl may awaken a chord which 
elso had slept, and the whole mind will pour itself into the 
sound ; and he must be a ciitic sncli as Sterne describes, 
his stop-watcli iu his baud, who would arrest the lengthened 
echo of the deepest music of the soul. Let each man lay his 
hand on his heart and say, if Milton’s reference to bis own 
blindness and personal circumstanr.es does not throw an in- 
terest over Paradise Lost, which they would not lose to ren- 
der the work as much no man’s or any man’s production, as 
the Jjjueid — supposing Ilk ego to be an interpolation, which 
1 fondly trust it is not. 

This habit of solf-an^lysatjion and display has also caused 
many men of genius to undertake works where the indivi- 
dual feeling of the author embuos the whole subject with a 
peculiar hue. I have frequi^ntly remarked, that these books 
are often the peculiar favourites among men of imagination 
and sensibility. Such persons turn to the human heart dl 
the undiscovered countiy . They visit and revisit their own ; 
endeavour to understand its workings, to fathom its depths, 
and to leave no lurking thought or disguised feeling in t^e 
hiding places where so many thoughts and feelingd, for fear 
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of ibockiiig th« ooascileaces of those iaexpeit in the 
tnsl^ of selfiexai&uwtioo* de%ht to seolnde themselTes. As 
a help to the science of self>fcnowledge, and also {is a con- 
tinuance of it, they wish to study the minds of others, and 
pt^cularly of those of the greatest merit. The sight of land 
was not 4mre welcome to Columbus, thgut am thejie traces of 
indiridusl feeling, chequering their more formal works of 
art, to the voyagers in the noblest of terrsa incognito, the 
soul of man. SomeUmes, despairing to attain to a know- 
ledge of Ae secrets of the best and wisest, they are pleased 
to trace human feeling .wherever it is artlessly and truly pour- 
trayed. No book perhaps has been oftener the vade*meottm 
of mau of wit and sensibility than Burton's Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy; the sest with which it is read being heightened 
by the proof the author gave in his death of his entire ini- 
tiation itkto the arcana of his science. The essential attri- 
butes of such a book must be truth ; for else the fiction is 
more tame than any other ; and thus Sterne may become this 
firjmiid to^the reading man, but bis imitators never can ; for 
, tltCBtotation is easily detected and deservedly despised. Mon- 
taigne is another great favourite; his pages are referred to 
as ‘ his conversation would be, if indeed his conversation 
w«a half so instructive, half so^amus,ing, or contained half so 
vivid a pieturejpf his mterual spirit as his essays. Rousseau's 
Confessions, written in a more liberal and even prodigal spirit 
ofintallectoal candour, is to ba ranked as an inestimable 
acqaisirion to this class of^pvoduotion. BoswelTs Life of 
9ohnapa has the merit of ownying light into the recesses not 
of his Mwn, but anofher’e peculiar mind. Spence’s Anecdotes 
is a book of the same nature, but less perfect in its kind. 
]l|tdf the be%uty of lady Mary Moi^itgtte’s Letters consists 
in t|te JPthat adonis apd this /, this j^easirive, imagi- 
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native, sufiferiog', eothasiaiitic pronofiQ, spreads an inexprea* 
sible chanu over Mary WoUstonecmftt's Letters ttoja Nor- ' 
way. * . 

An historian is perhaps to be hejbd least excnsable, if he 
intrude personally on his readers. ‘ Yet they might well follow 
the example of CKbbon, who, while he left the pages of his 
Decline and Fall unstained by any thing '0iat is not appli- 
cable to the times of which he treated, has yet, through the 
medium of his Life and Letters, given a double interest to his 
history and opinions. Yet an author of Memoirs, or a His- 
tory of his own Times, must necessarily appear sometimes 
upon the scene. Mr. Hyde gives greater interest to Lord 
Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, though I have often 
regretted that a quiet /had not been inserted in its room. 

And now drawing the lines of this reasoning togeftier, it 
may be conjectured why 1 likgis> and how 1 would excuse, the 
dear, rambling, old fashioned irages of Giovanni Villani, the 
author of the Cronichc Fjorentine ; the writer who makes 
the persons of Dante’s Spirits familiar to us ; who guides ns 
through the unfinished streets and growing edifices of Fi- 
renze la bella, and who in short transports us back to the 
superstitions, party spirit, companionship, and wars of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Dante’s commentators 
had made me familiar with the name of Viliam, and I be- 
came desirous of obtaining what appeared to be the key of 
the mysterious allusions of**the Divina Comedia. There is 
something venerable and endearing in the very appearance 
of this folio of the sixteenth century. The Italian is old a&d 
delightfully ill-spelt : I say delightfully, for it is <pdt for 

* 1 cannot help bste sUp^Jpg: to the papers of £Ua,” have lately 
appeared in a j^ieriodieal pnblieation. When collected togethw* ihey 

rank among the most heantifid and higlMy valued Specimeni of the kind of 
writii^ spoken of In the text. 
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Italiaa I'urs, aad the mjstakee let one intd the secret of tlte 
Itronunciatiou of Dante and Petrarch better iha^ the regu- 
lar orthography of tlie pregent day. The abbreviaUens are 
many> and the stops in every iitatanoe misplaced ; the ink is 
blaq,k, the words dlickly aCt. so that the most seems to have 
been made of every page. It requires a little habit to read 
it with the same dnenuy as another book, but when this dif- 
ficulty is vanquished, it acquires additional charms from the 
very labour tliat has been bestowed. 

I know that in describing the outward appearance of my 
firiend, I perform a thankless ofiice, since few will sympa- 
thise in an affection which arises from a number of associa- 
tiona in which they cannot participate. But in developing 
the spirit that animates him, I undertake a more grateful 
task, although, by stripping him of his original garb and 
dressing him in a foreign habiliment, 1 divest liim of one of 
his greatest beauties. Though in some respects rather old 
fhshioned, his Italian is still received os a model of style; 
aDid those Italians who wish to purify their language fnmi 
Gallicisms, and restore to it some of its pristine strcngtli and 
simplicity, recur with delight to his pages. All thisf is lost 
in the English ; but even thus 1 trust that his facts will 
interest^ his simplicity charm# and . his real talent be ap- 
preciated. 

In the course of his work* Villani thus recounts the 
mo^vea that induced him to coittmence his history: — 

“ In the year 1300, aceording to the nativity of Christ, on 
aSbount of its having been said by many, that ita former 
times, bvery hundred years after the nativity of Christ, he 
that was pope a^,|hat period gave great induigcucies. Pope 
Bi^ih|u-e who then held the Afjiiratolic office, through 
rmrenimc^ for tlte samie^ great and high indulgence in 

ihfs manner : thal^whatseevaf believer visited during a|l that 
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year continaoualy for thirty days (and ^fteen dajrs for stranglers 
who were not Romans) thecharcheg of the blessed A|)<)sileb, 
Peter and Paul, ,to all these he gave fall and entire pardon, 
both of sin and punishment, for all their sins confessed or to 
be confessed ; and for the consolation of Christian pilgrijns, 
every Friday and holiday,! the Veronicia del Sndaiio of 
Chrisit was exhibited at St, Peter’s, On this account a 
great part of the then existing Christians performed this 
said journey, both men and women, from distant and diverse 
countries, both far and near. And it was the most won- 
derful thing that ever was, that, during a whole year there 
were in Rome, besides the people of the city, two hundred 
thousand pilgrims, without including those On the road 
going and coming ; and all were well furnished and satisfied 
with all manner of food, as well the houses as the persons ; 
and this I can witness, who was there presentii<and<ww much 
accrued to tlie Chvirch from the offerings of the pilgrims, 
and all the Roman people became rich through the com- 
merce occasioned by them. I, being at the Holy City of 
Rome, on account of this blessed pilgrimage, observing the 
magnificent and ancient things there, and knowing the 
great achievements and history of the Romans, wntten by 
Sallust, imean, Titus liviue, Valerius, Paul Orosius, and 
other masters of history, who narrated small occurrences as 
well as great, and even those that happened at the ex- 
tremities of the universal wtetid, to give note and example to 
those to come after them ; and although, with regard to tlieir 
style and order, 7 was not a disciple worthy the domg eA 
great a woik, yot, considering our city of Florenlte, the 
daughter and creature of Rome, which had achieved high 
things in her decent, imd was now, like Rom^ on hiatf (|e- 
cline, it appeared to ica to be right to collect id this vo- 
lume a new Ohroniffile of all the deeds and ordinances of 
Voi,. 11. 
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tbftt city ; and as mud) as in me to seek, Ibd, attd nar- 
rate 4 )ast, present, and futnre times, while it shall please 
Qod. So that I shall recount at large the deeds of the 
Florentines, and all other famous events of the'**hiiiverBal 
woi^ld, as far as I can learA, God givui^ me grace, in' hoj^V of 
which I began this enterprize, cohsidjpng the poverty of my 
talent, on which I should n6t have jj(ared rely. And' thus, 
through the grace of Ohrt^ hav^ returned f;:Otn Rome 
in his year 1300, T began t6 compile this book, in revOrencie 
to God and the blessed Messer Santo John, in edlD||t8!enda|jion 
of the city of Florence.” — (Book VIII. Cap, 36.) 

Villani begins his history with the Tower of Babel and 
the confusion of tongues ; and then relates how king Atalante, 
tlie fifth in descent from Japhet, the son of colonked 
)a Italy and built the town of Fiesole. He hnBnipNaordtes 
the siege' of Troy, and how Antenor and the younger Fflam 
came over to Italy, and severally built the towns of Padua 
and Venice ; and that the descendants of the latter became 
kings of Germany and France. The history of Rome is 
slightly skimmed over, and he mentions that, after the dis* 
covery of Catiline’s plot, several of the conspirators en- 
trenched themselves in Fiesole, which was accordingly be- 
sieged by the following leaderM " Count Rainaldo, Cicero, 
Imerinus, Machrimus, Albinus, Cn. Ponipeins, Ceesar Ca- 
mertinus. Count Seggio, Tudertino, that»,is'tr|jkhe Soli, who 
was with Julius Csesar and his army.” Under tuch an as- 
semblage of generals Fiesole fell, and Florence arose fyom 
iht mins. 

. But ’these strange anachronisms and unfoun^^' fables, 
IbpugU made amusing by the gravity wd of 

^ tv>t the qualities which sMpstilntf^s principal 
BMirit. Be jraws more itasresting litid more aathtOnttc aa he 
^vaacei filtim tl^ creation the world to his own tiihes ; 
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aod nine-tenths of his book are occupied by the narration 
of events which occurred during th% course of his own life. . 
Ho describes characters iil the style of one well'read in 
human nature, and who, by living at a period when civil dis- ' 
cord awakened the most violent passions and disclosed the 
workings of the heart carefully veiled for our politer byes, 
and by mingling in the game where each the smallest 
individual risked fortune, family and life,— had penetrated 
into every diversity of character. His anecdotes make 
us familiarly acquainted with the private habits and ways 
of thinking of those times ; his accounts of civil com- 
motions and wars are worthy of that which he was — an 
eye-witness. It is true, that in the midst of grave matter 
of fact, the strangest stories will force their way. I own 
that these digressions are to me by no means the least 
pleasant port of his work, and as they arc disjoined from the 
rest of his history, tliey by no means injure his character of 
an exact historian, which stands high on ail mattem ap- 
pertaining to Italy iuid his immediate times. I confess that 
while reading a spirited narration of the Battle of the Arbia, 
or the murder of Buundelmonti and the rise of parties iu 
Florence, or any other historic fact of the Kind, I come with 
pleasure to a chapter entitled — “ How the Tartars first left 
the mountains where Alexander the Great had confined 
them,” and rea^nnder that head the following wild and po- 
etic story : — 

" fti the year of Christ 120‘2, the people called Tartars 
came (OUt from the mountains of Gog and Magog, oalle^ in 
Latin the mountains of Belgen. This people are sajd to have 
descended from that tribe of Israel whjeh the great Alex- 
ander, king of G|rce<sa, who conquered all the world, ^hut up 
in these mountains, on account of their wicked Jife (fA" loro 
bmha vita') that thi^ might not mix with the other gene- 
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mtiouA. And through their cpwardiod nhd vain credulity, 
(they remained ahut up from the time of Alexander until 
this period, believing that the army of this king still sur^ 
■rounded them. Fur he, with wonderful mechanisjis* com' 
manded immense tninipets ,to be* made, and placed on ihe 
mouiitains, ^hich every wind caused to sound and trumpet 
forth with a great noise. Afterwards, it is said, that owls 
built their nests in the mouths of those trumpets, which put 
an end to the artifice by stopping the sound : and on this 
account the Tartars have owls in great reverence, and their 
principal lords wear the feathers of owls, by way of ornament, 
in 'their caps, in memory that they caused to cease the 
sound of these trumpets. For this circumstance ^reassured 
the people, who lived in the manner of animals, and were of 
innumerable numbers; so certain among them passed the 
mouutauis and finding uu enemy on their summits, but only 
this vain sound of these tower-exalted tiumpets, tln'y de- 
scended to the plains of India, which were feitilc, fruitful, 
and of a mild climate; and returning and reporting this 
news to their families and the rest of the people, they as- 
sembled together, and made, through divine iuti'rvention, a 
poor blacksmith called Cangius their general and lord. 
And when he was made lord, he received tlie name of 
“ CllHie,” that is the emjieror in their *ldnguage. He was a 
valoiirOuB and wise man; and through his v^sdom and valour 
he divided the people into tens, hundreds, and thousands, 
under captains fitted io the command. And first, he oi^Sred 
all Jiis principal subjects to kill their firsjb-bom sons, ^afid 
when he found himself obeyed in this, he issued his com- 
mand to his people, entered India, vanquished Prestcr John, 
and c^quered all his country.” (Book V. Clap. 87.) 

Vtllani^vdifts a Guelph^ that is, an ^adherent Ip the papal 
andoiliih^blican party.’ He ibpeats all the calumpiek Uu4 
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had been invented to prejudice tlje Italians against the 
house of Swabia, and he appears to believe the miracles and 
dreams of various pontiffs with catholic credulity. One of 
his principal heroes is Charles d'AnJou, a cruel, faithless, 
but heroic tyrant ; and it is thus that he paints Ins chara9ter 
with the partiality of a partizan, and the lively touches of 
one personally acquainted with the character whom he hands 
down to posterity : — 

** Charles was wise and prudent, brave in arms, severe, 
and much feared and redoubted by all the kings in the 
world ; magnanimous, and of high spirit to carry on any 
great enterprize, firm in adversity, secure and veracious in 
keeping his promises, speaking little and doing much. He 
seldom laughed, if ever 5 chaste as a monk, and cathohcly 
religious. As a judge he was merciless, and of ferocious as- 
pect. He was tall and strongly made, of an olive com- 
plexion, with a large nose ; and he appeared far more ma- 
jestic than any other lord. He watched much, and slept 
little ; using to say, that sleeping was so much time lost. 
He was generous as a knight of arms, but desirous of ac- 
quiring lands, dominion, gnd wealtli, whence he might pro- 
vide for his enterprizes and wars. He never took delight in 
Homhti di corie, courtiers and^ames.” (Book VII. Cap 1 .) 

History does not present in any of her pages so strong a 
contrast as that btWween the characters of the rivals for the 
crown of Naples. Manfred was the natur^ son of Frederic, 
the last Emperor of the house of Swabia, Refusing to bow 
the neck’^to the yoke of papal tyranny, three successive Pon- 
tiffs pursued him with unbending malignity and haired ; they 
at length bestowed^ his kingdom upon Charles d’Anjou, and 
invited him onv to conquer it. It is hardly fair to give the 
character of the intrepid, noble, and unfortunate *Manfred 
in the words pf his enemy, for such Villajsi was. Bui the 
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actions of these two ppnces are a comment upon the words 
of the historian, and enable us to form an impartial opinion. 
" TJiib same king Manfred,” says Villani, "was the son of a 
beautiful woman belonging to the Marquess LoneW of Lom- 
bardy, to whom the hmperor was attached. He was a handr 
some man like his father, but dissolute and luxurious in the 
extreme ; he was a musician, a singer, and was pleased to 
see buffoons and ttomiiii di (orle: he kept mistresses, and al- 
ways dressed in green, lie was generous and courteous, 
and of noble demeanour, so that he was much beloved and 
followed ; but his life was epicurean ; scarcely believ- 
ing in God (Jvr God read the Pope) or his saints ^ he was an 
enemy of holy church and of priests ; was a greater confis- 
cator of church riches than hi.s father : he was rich, through 
the treasure left by the Emperor and by king Conrad, and 
because his kingdom was fruitful and abundant. And while 
he lived at war with the church, he rendered his kingdom 
prosperous, and so'roaSt llO great dominion and riches by sea 
and land. He had for wife the daughter of the despot of 
Romania (the Emperor of Constantinople) by whom he had 
several children.” — (Book Vlth, Cap. 47.) 

The great crime of Manfred consisted in his forming a small 
army of Saracens, whom he use>d to defend himself against his 
papal enemies, who were devotedly attached to him, and by 
whose means he had I'hitnr dominion again, after ho had been 
reduced to flight impotence. Even in the above garbled 
account of the noblest king and the most accomplished ca- 
falier that ever existed, we may trace his exoelleuofes. His 
kingddin prosperous, himself adored by his subjects, we may 
excuse his love for courtly amusements ; {md beloved by bis 
mgfe, we may doubt the excess of less partlilinable foults. 

MStlllrns of Charles are a long list of crimes. He involved 
Kaples in a hlqujiy war, and shewed no mei'i^y to the van* 
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quished. After the death of Manfred, who happily for him- 
self died on the field of battle, his \^ife Sibilla, whoso high . 
birth Villaui has commemorated, and her children, im- 
prisoned j^n Calabria, and there, asthis partial historian shortly • 
narrates (da Carlo fait o niorire) put to death by Charles. 
Every noble partisan of Manfred lost his life on the scaffold, 
and the line of unfortunate victims was closed by the young 
and gallant Coradino. His newly conquered kingdom was 
driven to desperation by his extortions and crueltie«N, and 
the Sicilian vespers at length delivered that miserable island 
from his iiKTciless gripe. Such was the ratliolicly religious 
Charles, 

But to return to Villani : although a violent party-man, he 
dwells with fond regret on the time when then* was neither 
Guelph norGhibeline in Florence. It is from the^e names, 
he says that great evil and ruinfell upon our city, as mention 
will hereafter be made : and we may well believe, that it will 
never have an end, if God does terminate it/’ This (as 
it were) figure of speech, of recurring to the good old times, 
is common to all recorders of the past, from Homer down- 
wards. But it is more natural in Villani, since he himself 
beheld the festive meetings of his countrymen changed into 
murderous brawls, and after having seen all that claimed 
the common name of Florentines live in brotherly amity, he 
witnessed the irremediable rent which divided them Into 
Guelph and Gliibi Hne, the palaces of Florence razed through 
the violence of party, and the estates of the vanquished con- 
fiscated* Examples of the rich and happy becoming poor wid 
wretched were familiar to him, and the furlhcT sting was 
added, that these calamities were not occasioned by what 
may be called the natural evils of life — ^neither by pesti- 
lence, war, nor famine — but by civil discorS, originating in 
words only, and where the Wisest and Ijest, branded by a 
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name, became the victims cf the new-born haired of former 
friends* ‘ 

Affer the manner of Livy, Villani deli£>hts to tell of mon- 
sters, of comets, of meteors, and portents. In one place he 
tells us how Philip le Bel, king of France, caused to be 
ma(hi prisoners all the Italians in that kingdom, under pre- 
tence of taking usurers ; bul; at the same time he caused to 
be taken, and liberated only upon ransom, many honest mer-^ 
chants as usurers; for this he was much blamed and hated, 
and henceforward the kingdom of France went declining, 
falling, and coming from bad to worse.*^ 

Perhaps the best idea that 1 can present of the general 
nature of this book, will be in giving some of the heads of 
the chapters in the order they occur. As for instance - 
(Book VllT. Cap. 12.) *• How the nobles of the city of 
Florence took anus to destroy and oppress the popular go- 
vernment.^' (Cap. 13.) How Pope Boniface made peace 
between king Charles, , toid the Florentines, and Don 
Giamo of Arragon, king of Sicily." (Cap, 14.) How the 
Guelph party was driven out of Genoa." (Cap. 16.) Of 
certain novelties and changes iliat arrived among the lords 
of Tariaiy,” (Book IX. (/ap. 201.) ** How a new small mo- 
ney was coined at Florence." (Cup. 292.) Of a miraculous 

fall of snow in Tuscany." (Cap. 293.) IIow Custruccio en- 
deavoured to betray Florence," (Cap, 294.) "IIow there was 
accord between some of the elected lords in Germany**' 
(Cap. 895.) " IloW Custruccio, lord of Lncca> possessed 
hiipself of the city of Pi&tno, by means of treason." (Cap. 
296.) " tlow Messer Raimoudo of Cardona came to Florence, 
as Captain of War." (Cap. 297.) " How the Duke of Ca- 
labria, with a great array, made a descent lipon the Island of 
Sicfly.** tfiCap? 298.) " Of signs that appeared in the air^ 
as Vil)ani says, " made all who saw them, dicad fu- 
tui;e danger and trduble^ in the city." 
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1 will cQiiciade ny extracts and remarks by his chapter 
upon the death, character, and wntirfgs of Dante. 

Hook IX. Of the Poet Dante, and how he died. (Ca|>. 136.) 

“ In this same year (1321) in the month of July, Dante died 
at the city of Ravenna, in Romai^na, havmg returned from an 
embassy to Venice in the service of the lords of PoWnfa, 
with whom he lived. He wat buried with great honour, in 
the guise of poet and great philosopher, at Ravenna, before 
the gate of the principal chuich. He died, an exile horn the 
commune of Florence, at the age of about fifty-srx years. 
This Dante was an antient and honourable citizen of Flo- 
rence, of the divison of the gate of San Piero. His exile 
from Florence was thus occasioned. When Messer Carlo di 
Valois, of the house of France, came to Floietic.. in the year 
1301, and exiled the Itiancin (a party soial/eil) as we have 
before related, this same Dante was the highest governor of 
our city, and of that paity, though a Ghielph,* And thus, 
free from guilt, he was driven out with the Bianchi, and ex- 
iled from Floiencc, whence he iHired to study at Bolognft^ 
and afterwards to Pans, and otherparts of the world. H0 was 
very learned in almost every science, though a layman ; he 
was a great poet, a philosopher, and a perfect rhetorician, as 
well in writing, either prose^or verse, as in speaking. He was 

* Villani, who wais townsman and contemporaiy of Dante> appaa s to 
havo also been bis friend, and to wish to remstsile him in the good graces of 
the Florentines, by saying that he was Guelph* Dante, as a reasonable 
men, endeavoured to reconale the absurd differences of all parties, but he was 
not a Guelph* Ilis discrepancy of opinion from Viliam may be gathered ftJkn 
the opposite judgments that they pass on the same persons. Th^ poet pre* 
pares a choice place of torture foi Boniface VIII in his dreary hell, while Vil* 
hni exalts him as a Dante rails at all the Popes ; Viliam respects them 

all. Dante sWfKMJy and pathetically dwells on the wrongs virtues of 
Manfred, and places him on the high road to heaven. Viliam vituperates 
him, and consigns him as a $cmumcato to the deviL, 
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the nuble»t xoaker of verses with the^JUiest style, that had 
. ever beea in our language until his own time and later. He 
wrote id his youth the beautiful book of the “ New Life of . 
* Love,” and afterwards, when in exile, he wrote twenty excel- 
lent moral luid amatory caitzoni. Among other things he 
wrofe three noble epistles ; one of which he sent to the go- 
vernment of Florence, moundng his banishment as an inno- 
cent man ; the other he sent to the Emperor Henry ( of Lux- 
emboqrg) when he was at the siege of Brescia, reprehending 
his abiding there, with almost the foreknowledge of a pro- 
phet : the third was to the Italian Cardinals during the vacancy 
aftnr Pope Clement, advising them to accord in the election 
of ai|i Italian Pope, all in Latin, in magnificent language, 
with excellent sentences and authoiities, the which were 
much praised by the holy men who understood them. He 
wrote also tlie Comedia, where, in elegant verse, with great and 
subtle questions of morality, natural philosophy, astrology, 
philosophy and theology, and with beautiful and new meta- 
phors and similes, he composed an hundred chapters or 
cantos, of having been in Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, in 
as noble a manner as it is possible to have done. But in this 
discourse, whoever is of a penetrating understanding may 
well see and comprehend that he greatly loves in that drama 
to dispute and vituperate, after the manuer of poets, perhaps 
iu some places more than is docent. Probably his exile also 
made him write his Treatise on Monarchy,* where in excel- 
lent Latin he treats of the offices of Pope and Emperor. He 


* I nraist again reniaik, tliat Dante and Viliam must have been penional 
ft)end<i, ur that ipverence for the poet’s talent made the latter seek for everjr 
dn^ometane V that jnight oxmue the opui||i||||i of Dante to the Kkirentinei, who 
^0 then aflf Gnelphi, and to whom the TreaU^ on Monatoby ww pecuhaibr 
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began a comment fourteen of his before-mentioned 
moral canzoni, which, on account of his death, he did not 
* finisli ; .and only three were found, the which, from what we 
see, would have been a great, beautiful, subtle, and eminent 
work. He also wrote a book entitled, ** of Vulgar Elo- 
quence’' — ^wluch, he says, was to consist of four books,^but 
only two are found, probably on account of his unexpected 
death, where, in strong and elegant Latin, he reprobates all 
vernacular Italian. This Dante, on account of his knowledge, 
was somewhat presumptuous, satirical, and contemptuous. 
He was uncourteous, as it were, after the manner of philoso- 
phers ; nor did he well know how to converse with laymen. 
But on account of his other virtues, his science, and his me- 
rit as a citizen, it appeared just to give him perpetual memo- 
in this our Chronicle, although his great works left in writing 
bestow on him a true testimony, and an honourable fame on 
our city.” 
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DR. CHALMERS AND MR. IRVING 

Thb Scotch at present seem to bear the bell, an<] to have 
got the start of the majestic world,’" Tbej boast of the 
greatest novelists, the greatest preacheis, the greatest phi- 
lanthropists, and the greatest blackguards In the wok id. Sir 
Walter Scott stands at the head of these for Scotch humour. 
Dr. Chalmers for Scotch logic, Mr. Ow(*ii lor Scotch Uto- 
pianism^ and Mr. Blackwood for Scotch impudence. Un- 
rivalled four! Naj, here is Mr. Irving, who threatens to 
make a fifth, and htultify all our London orators, from 
kingly Kensinglon” to Black wall ! W lio Im« not heard of 
him ? Who docs not go to hear him You can scarcely 
ino\e along for the coroaet-coachcs tlkat besiege the en- 
trance to the Ciilcdoniaii chapel in Hatton-garden ; and 
when, after a prodigious squeeze, you get in so as to have 
standing-room, you see in the same undistinguished crowd 
Brougham and Mackintosh, Mr. Peel and Lord Liverpool, 
Lord LandsdoWK^ and Mr. Coleridge. Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Hone are pew fellows, Mr. Waitbman frowns stern ap- 
plause, and Mr. Alderman Wood does the honours of tKe 
Meeting ! The lamb lies down with the lion, and the Mil- 
lennium seems to be anticipated in the Caledonian chapel, 
under the Scotch prrtiMihcr. Lords, ladies, sceptisjs, 
fanatics, join in approbation, — some admire the *doctripe, 
others the swnd, some the picturesque appearance of the 
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mtor, others the ^rtice of action, some the ingeouity of the 
atgnment, others the beauty of the style or the bqmm of 
{>a8sion, some even go so far as to patronize a certain 
brackish iuiii8jk>n of the Scottish dialect^ and a slight defect 
of vision. Lady Bluemount declares it to be only inferior to 

3 ie£xcuRsioN in imagination, and Mr* Botherby cries — 
tlood, good !” The “ Talking Potato”* and Mr. Theodore 
Plash have not yet been. 

Mn Irving appears to us the mo«it accomplished barba- 
rian, and the least oiTeiisive and most dashing clerical 
hplder-forth we remember to have seen. He puts us in 

^ ♦ Sbrae years ago, a periodical paper was publislied m Loudon, under the 
title Of the Pic*Nic It was got up under the au<tpices of a Mr. Tulke 
Grenllc, and several writers of that day contnbuted to it, among whom were 
Mr. Horace Smith, Mr. Dubois, Mr. Pimce lloare, Mr Cumberland, and 
others. On some dispute arising between the propiietor and the gentlemen- 
contnbutoie on the subject of an advance in the remuneration for articles, 
Mr. Fulke Greville grew heroic, and said, " I have got a j oung fellow )ust 
come from Ireland, who will undertake to do the whole, verse and prose, 
politics and scandal, for two guineas a week, and if you will come and sup 
with me to-morrow night, you shall see him, and judge whether I am not 
light in closing with him." Accoidingly, tliey met the next evening, and the 
wartER or ali work was introduced.^ He began to moke a display of his 
native ignorance and iinpudenco on all subjects immediately, and no one 
else had occasion to say any thing When he was gone, Mr. Cumberland 
exdaimedy talking potato, by God!" The talking potato was Mr. 
Choker, of the Admiralty Our adventurer shortly, J^dWever, returned to his 
own country, and passing accidentatly through a fwn where they were in 
Wt of a ministenal candMtete at an Election, the gentleman of tnodest 
assurance offered himself, and succeeded. They wanted a Jack-pudding,*^ 
said the father of the hopeful, youth, and ^ they cbosc my son/' The 
case of the Duke of York and Mrs. j^|p?ke soon after came on, and liilr 
Oielttr, IS a dabbler in dirt» aJsd wmept In lovodetteiu, rose from the 
S^mary to the Adieivahy, at^fhe very rose and eapA^t^ 
'SWfIsfte." 
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mind of the first matii, Adant) if ^dam had but been a 
Scotchman, and had bad coal black hair. He seems to stand * 
up in the integrity of iiis composition, to be^n a new race 
of practising believers, to give a new impulse to the 
Christian religion, to regenerate thefidlen and degenejrate 
race of man. You would say he had been turnerl out of fite 
hands of Nature and the Schools a perfect piece of wotk- 
manship. See him in the street, he has the air, the free- 
swing, the holt itpright figure of an Indian savage, or a 
northern borderer dressed in canonicals: set him in the 
pulpit, and be W armed with all the topics, a master offence, 
the pupil of Dr. Chalmers ! In action he has been compared 
to Kean} in tlie imion of external and intellectual ad* 
vantages, we might start a parallel for him in the admirable 
Cfarichton. He stands before Haydon’s picture of Lazarus, 
and says, ** Look at me !” He crosses Piccadilly, and clears 
Bond* street of its beaux! Rob Roy, Macbriar is come again. 
We saw him stretchal on a bench at the Black Bull in 
Edinburgh,— we met him again at a thirtec>n>p<‘niiy ordinary 
in London, in the same attitude, and said, witliout knowing 
his calling, or his ghostly parts, ** Tliat is th(‘ man for a fmr 
saint.” We swear it by 

" lIiD foot moicunal; hu maitial tbigU, 

Tho brawns of Hercules, but hts joviiil t icul ' 

Aye, there we stopKike Imogen— there is u want of expression 
in it. “ Tiie irpjt'has not entered his sotil.” He has not dated 
to foci but in trammels and in dread. He has read Weitter 
but to criticise him ; Rousseau, but to steel himself against 
him } ^mkespear, but to quote him j Milton, but to round 
his periods. Pleasure, humanity, are’syrens fliat he 

repels and keeps at arms-li^th ; and hence ids Matures are 
hardened, aqd have a barbaric crust upon them. They are 
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0 Q^sU>epv<l ia the expr^iou of Titian or Raphael j but they 
* Tf^uld do for Spagnoietti to painty and ^bis dark profile and 
matted locl^ have something of the grave commMftUng aj)- 
pearance of Lee|U»'do da Vinci’s masifive portraits. 

D/. Chalmers is not sogootl-lookiog a man as Mr. Irving; 
h<!^ wants the same vigour and spiiit. His fiice is dead and 
clammy, cold, pale, bloodless, puiasionless, and there is a glaaed 
look of insincerity about the eyes, unlpfitrmedt uninspired from 
within. His voice is broken, liarsh, and creaking, while 
Mr. Irving’s is flowing and silvery : hU Scotch accent and 
pronunciation arc a terrible infliction on the uncuUh>aie4 
ear. His “ Which observation I oorge upon you my iWnds 
flsld breethren” desolates and lays waste all the humanities. 
He grinds out bis sentences between his.,teelh, and catches 
at truth with his fists, as a monkey catches an apple or a 
sticl^ thrown at him witli his paws. He seems by hU action 
and hi|! utterance to say to difficulties, Come, let me 
Clotph thee,” and having got them in his grasp, tears and 
remds them in pieces as a dog tears an old rag to tatters or 
mmnbles a stone tliat is flung in bis way. Pr, Clialmcrs 
engages attention and secures sympathy solely by the iuteu-. 
sity of his otni purpose : there is neither eloquence nor 
wisdom, neither imaginktion nos feeliug, neither the pomp 
of sound nor grace nor solemnity of manm^ about him, but 
ha is ha earnest, and cagesr ha pursuit of his argument, and 
arrets the eye and ear of 'his congregation 1^ this alone. He 
dasies headforemost into the briars and thorns of controversy, 
aii^ drags you along with him whether you will or no, and 
your only chance is to push dh and get out of tbeip as well 
as you can, lliough drcadfidly S)mtcited<Bud almost bjinded. 
He* involves yvm iu a labyrinti^**^ and you are.iuuxloufl to 
esm^ ftum it ; you have to .pash through many a dhrk)» sub- 
tenmnean cavern with hiip in his thealo|yinai,fi^<']|«at^ and 
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ate glad iUoQgh to get out on the <^tlier side, with the help 
of Scotch lo^c for oarl^ &nd Scutch rhetoric fur sailbl You 
hear uo home truths, nothing tliat touches the heart, or 
swells or expands the soul ; there is uo tide of eloquence 
lifUng you to Heaven, or wafting you from Indus to the 
P<dc»— No, you are detained in a canal, with a great numltotr 
of loc&» in it.'-^You make way by virtue of standing stilly 
your will is irritated, and impelled forward by stoppages— 
you arc puzzled into sympathy, pulled into admiration, tired 
into patience ! 'Fhe preacher starts a dilhculty, oi which you 
liad no notion before, and you stare to see how he will 
answer it. He first makes you uneasy, sceptical, sensilfii^ o^ 
your helplessness and dependence upon his superior sagaci|y* 
and recondite learning, and pro|x>rtiunably thankful tor the 
relief he affords you in the unpleasant dilemma to which 
you have been reduced. It is like proposing a riddle, and 
tlien, after playing with the curiosity and impatience of the 
company for some time, giving the solution, which nobody 
else has the wit to find out. Wc never suw fuller atten- 
dances or more profound attention than at the Tron Chm’ch 
in Glasgow— it was like a sea of eyes, a swai'm of heafls, 
gaping for mysteries, and starlflg for elucidations — it was not 
the subUmu or beautifiiP; thc*secret was that which has been 
here explained, a desire to get rid of the dilfieidt, the dis- 
agreeable, the dry, and the disiconiant mutter that bad been 
conjured up in the imagination. Hr. Chalmers, then, suc- 
ceeds by the force of sophistry and casuistry, in our humblei 
judgment. Riddles (of which we spoke just now) are ge- 
netnlly traditional : those that Dr. Chalmers unfolds fiom the 
pulpit, are of his own inveoRon, or at least promulgation. 
He started an ol^fcetion to the Christian religioi (founded on 
its supposed inconsistency witii the Newtonian philosophy) 
which ol^ecl^ had nearer been noticed in books, on pur- 
Voi,.lI. X 
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fpose tbat he might aiv'ver it. “ Well,” si^ A Stotcbmao, 
and 'f tbeaiMWcr was a good one, w*»» he not Hgitt ?” “ No, 
assuredly,” we should answer, “ for there is no- findi so 
firm as that which has never been called in question.” 
The answer could only satisfy tliose who had been unsettled 
hy the question ; and there would be mauy wlio would not 
be convinced by the Doctor’s seasoning, however he might 
plume himself on his success. We suspect drat this is look- 
ing after a reputation fur literary ingenuity and philosopbieal 
depth, rntlier than the peace of consciences or the salvation 
of souls; which, in a Christian minister, is unbecoming, aud 
savours of the Mammon of unrighteousness. We oui^lves 
'were staggered by the blow (citiier then or long before) and 
still gasp for a reply, notwithstanding Dr. Chalmers’s nos- 
trum. Let the reader briefly judge The Doctor tells us, it 
may be said, that the Christian Dispensation supitusee tbat 
the counsels of God turn upon this world as its center; that 
there is a heaven idiove and an earth beneath; aud that man 
is the lord of the universe, the only creature made in the 
divine likoucas, and over wiiuiu Providence watolies, and to 
whom revelations are given, and an inheritance everlasting. 
This agrees with tlte cosmogony of Moses, which makes the 
earth (he cebter of all things l^nd tHe sun, moon, and stars, 
little sbiidng spots like silver sixpences, moving round it. 
^UtStdoesiiotso well-itgAHbtvith Newton’s (we 

state Dr. Chalmers’s objection) which supposes the globe 
jpe inhabit to be but a point in tlie immensity of the uni- 
verse;, that ours is but one, and (hat the most intignifiesnt 
(lierhops) among InnumeraUe worlds, filled,- probably, with 
created imielli|;|jbces, rationideifiil ftiUen souls, thkt share the 
of (giod Vith US,/' and who reqiure to kBOW|.ti|sit their 
Bstioenwr liveth. We almie (it would appear) cannot >pre- 
tciid<td*iupqwidizie heaven or helh thiHre oH«'nih«r contin* 
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gent candidates besides us- Jacob’s^elream was poetical and 
natural, while the eardt was supposed to be a flat«sur&ce 
and the blue sky hangover it, to which angels might ascend 
by a ladder, and the &ce of God be seen at the top, as his 
lofty and unchangeable abode ; but this beautiful episode 
hardly accords with the Antipodes. Sir Isaac turned the 
world upon its back, and divided heaven from itself, and 
removed it ftv from every one of us. As we thought tlic 
universe turned round the earth as its pivot, so religion 
turned round man as its center, as the sole, important, moral 
and accountable agent in existence. But there are other 
worlds revolving in infinite space, to which this is a speck. 
Arc they all desert, worthless? Were dieymadu for us? 
Have they no especial dispensations of life and light ? Have 
we alone a God, a Saviour, revealed to us ? Is religion tri- 
iim)>hBnt only here, or is it itinerant through each ? It can 
hardly seem that we alone have occupied tlie thoughts or been 
tiiaaoJe objects of the plans of infinite wisdom from ctcniity— 
that our Ulfo, resurrection, andjndgmeuttocome, arc the whole 
history of a wide-seeing Providence, or the loftiest events in the 
grand drama of the universe, which was got up us a theatre 
only for us to perform our petty parts in, and then to be cast, 
most of Ui^ into hell lire?* Dr. Chalmers’s Astronomical 
Discourses indeed may be said to dwarf his mighty snbjectf, 
and make mankind a very LilUpatian race of lieings, which 
this GulUver In vain dandlea'in the hard, broad, brawny 
hand of school divinity, and tries to lift into their bigotted 
sclf-aufficlimcy and exclusive importance again. Hoav does 
ho answer- his own objection, and turn the tables on 
IdmsdMhow -reverse this pitiful, diminished -perspective, 
and aggrandise us in our own estimation oned more as un<- 
doifoted heirs of heaven or of hell— the sole fovoured nr 
reprobated boA of God p Why, his answer Is tbkiMthat the 
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iiiicaroscopi* has doi)(^ (H much to lift man in til^ scnle 
'being, pud to eniai'ge tlio lioandb of lUis> atom th« earth, a^ 
the teksropc ban duim to citcnmsrnbe and lessen it; that 
there are inftidte gradations bbiow nmn, worlds within 
wodkls, as there are degrees of being above, and stars and 
Sims bla/ing round eocli other; tlmt^ for what wo know, a 
speck, a lucid drop circulating in a dea’s back, may be 
another habiiabie globe like tbis!<^And has tbat, too, a 
revelation of its own, nn avenging God, and a Christ cruei- 
fted P Does e\cry i»articlc in a flea’s back contain a Mosaic 
dispensation, a Popish and a Pi-otestant rdigion ? lias it its 
Tron church and In Caledoiuan chapel, and Dr. Chalmers’s 
Discourses and Mr.Irving sOrationsin little ? This does not 
seem to obviate the dilBculty, but to increase it a miUion<>fold. 
It is his objection and his answer to it, not ours : if blasphemy, 
it is his; and, if ortliodoxy , Ite is entitled to all tlie credit ot it. 
But his wlmle scheme shows how impossible it is to reconcile 
the Inith dclisetcd to the saints wit it the subtleties and intri* 
cades of metaphysics. It displays more pride of intellect thad 
simplicity oi heart, is an iiisnlt etjuidiy oil the underttandings 
or prejudices ot men, and could only have been fait upon by 
that personification aid abstraction of ciusshpurpoises, a£icotch 
metaphysical divine. In his general pt’cacbing, Dr. Chalmers 
is a great casuist, and a vciy indiflereut moralist. He states 
l&e pros and com of every iq|uostion with extreme pertina* 
dty, and ofl:eii ‘'spins the thread of ins verbosity finer than 
tile staple of his argument” Ue assigns possible reasoos, 
not practical motives, fiir conduct ; and vindicates the ways 
God, and bis Osfn interpretation of the Scriptuses, to the 
head, not to the heart The old school-divines set this 
pidtOdcc afooe; for being aceustomed to bear the secreta of 
QQiaiMtion, and to salve tbp tender consciencee ol the great 
and powerful, they h«d to bandy all sorts of ti^^stions ahodit; 
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and if they could find ont ** a loop«or peg to hang a doubt^ 
on,” Were well rewarded for tlieir trouble ; they ware con- 
stantly reduced to their shifts, and ibrred to go on the for* 
loni hope of morality by the ticklish cases referred to tiioin 
for arbitration ; and when they had exhausted the rosources 
of huinauity and natural sentiment, endeavoured to find uew 
topics witfiin the range of abstract reason and possibility. 
Dr. Chalmers's reasoning ts as unlike as possible to a chap- 
ter ill the Gospels : but be may do very well to comment on 
the Apocalypse or an Bpistic of St. Paul’s. We do not 
approve of this method of carving out cxcust's or defences of 
doctrinal points from the dry parchment of the understand- 
ing or the cobwebs of the brain. Whatever sets or leaves 
the dogmas of religion at variance with the dictatis of the 
heart, hardens the last, and lends no sidvantage to the first. 

Mr. Irving is a more amiable inoi-alisr, and a more 
practical rcasoner. He throws a glancing, phasing light 
over the gloomy ground of Calvinism. There is something 
humane in his appeah, striking in his a])ostrophes, graceful 
in his action, soothing in the tones of his voice. He is not 
affected and theatrical ; neither is he deeply impassioned or 
overpowering fivm die simple majesty of his subject. He is 
above common-place fiotli Tn fimey and argumeut; yet he 
can liardly rank os a poet or philosopher. He is a mo- 
dernised covenanter, a sceptical fanatic. We do not feel 
exactly ou sure ground with him— -we scarcely know 
whether he preaches Christ crucified, or himself. Bis pt4r 
pit style has a reseinblanee to the florid gothic. We are a 
little mpgtifted when a man with one hand brings us all the 
nice distiactioDS and air-drawn spcculaficns. of modem 
unbelieverB, and arms the other with fire hdt fi*om Hefl,” 
— when St. Paul and Jeremy Bentham, the Evangelists and 
the Sourows#tlf Wetter, Senecji, Shakespear, the author of 
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^ Calet) Williams atid the Political Jltttitst, m & mingled 
'together in the same passage, ami quoted in the same 
breath, however eloquent that breath may bo. We Me 
Mr. Irving smile wiUi docent seom at this remark, and 
launch one more thunderbolt at the critics. He M quite 
welcome, and we should be proud of his notice. In th*!? 
discourses he has lately delivered, atid which liavo drawn 
crowds to admiic them, he has labottred to describe the 
Sensual Man, the Intellectual Man, the Moral Mbrj and the 
SpiHtual Man ; and has sacrificed the three first at the 
slirinc of the last. He gave certainly a terrific picture of 
the death-bed of the Sensual Man— -a scene Where few 
shine— vbut it is a good subject for oratory, and he made d)c 
most of it. He described the Poet well, walking by die 
mountain side, in the eye of nature — ^yct oppressed, panting 
rather than satisfied, with beauty and sublimity. Neither 
Fame nor Genius, it is most true, are ull-suffieient to the 
mlRd of man ! He made a feir hit at the Philosophers; firsts 
•fc the Fdlirical Economist, who draws a circle round man, 
gives him so many feet of earth to stand Upon, and there 
leaves him to starve in all his nobler parts and faculties : 
next, at the Great Jurisconsult, who carves out a mosaic 
woilt of modves fer him, cold,* liurd^ and dry, and expects 
him to mdVe mechanically in right lines, sijuares, and 
parhUelOgiUms, drills hini bito perfeetkm, and screws him 
into utility. He then felt foul of the Moralist and Sen- 
tj^entalidt, weighed him iu the bdanoe And feund him 
wanting— deficient in clearness of sight to discern good, 
in strength of htmd and purpose to sehsc upon it isHheu 
discerned. But Religion comes at last to the dd of Rie 
SfRrituai, Mdb^ couches tlie blind sight, and braces the 
)[Mih4yt!le limb; the tKWd eg Hosts is in the fieM, whd die 
battle is woin, hie cmlatenanoe pours Ughf'^to our sotds, 
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mid lu» band stretched out imparts s^engtb U> yn, by which 
we tower to our native skies! In treating of this subject," 
Mr. Irving introduced several powerful images and reflec- 
tions, to show how feeble moral and intellectual motives arc 
to contend with the allm'cments of sense and the examplp of 
tlio world. Reason alone, he said, was no more able to 
stem the tide of prejudice and fashion, than the swimmer 
with his single arm (hora be used an appro]>riatc and 
spirited gesture, which reminded us of the description of 
the heroic action of the swimmer in bir Fliilip Sidney’s 
Arcadia) is able to opposo the raging torrent, as the voice 
of conscience was only fieard in the tumultuous scenes of 
life like the faint cry of tlie sea-bird In the wide world of 
waters. He drew an animated but mortifying ■^kelob of tlie 
progress of the Patriot and Politician, wetmedi by degrees 
from his attaclimeut to young JLiberty to hug old Corrup- 
tion I and showed (strikingly enotigh) that this change fix>m 
youthful ardour to a Itoary, heartless old age of selfishness 
and ridicule (there were several Members of the Honourable 
House present) was not oning to increased wisdom or 
strength of sight, but to fiiUeiing resulutiuu and weakness 
of Iiand, that could no longer hold out agaiu^t (he bribes, 
the snares, and gilded shaine prepared for it. The romantic 
Tyro was right and free, the callous Courtier was a slave and 
self-conceited. Alt this was true; it was hoyest, down- 
right, and well put. There was no cant in it, as &r as 
regards the unequal odds and the bard battle that reasim 
has to fight with pleasure, or ambition, or interest, or other 
antagonist motives. But does tlie objection apply* to mo- 
lulity solely, or has not religion its shave iu HP Mao is not 
what he ought to be— Granted} but is he not^ifferent from 
this ideal standard, in spite pf religion as well as. of 
morality ? Js-flot the religious mw» often a slave to power, 
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Victim of |>|eti<«iirc, ,the thfall of avmfioe^ li»rd of beart, 
’ a iieu<«i)al hypocrite, conning, merceuaty, miserable ? If it 
be <«ai(i that the really rcligiou<i man is none of these, neither 
is the tnJy moral roan. Real morality, as well a*? vital 
r^i^riianity, implies right conduct and consistent principle. 
But the question simply at issue is, whether the profession 
or the belief of sound mural opinions implies these; and k 
e^ainiy docs it no more than the profession or belief of 
ortbodojt I'oligious opinions does. The conviction of the 
good or ili consequences of our actions in this life does not 
absolutely oontorm the will or the desires to good ; neither 
does the apprehension of futnrt* rewards or punisliments 
produce this effect completely or necessarily. The candi- 
date for Heaven is a back-slider; the dread of eternal 
torments makes but a temporary impression on the mind. 
This is not a rea«on, in our judgment, for neglecting or 
giving up in despair the motives of religion or morality, 
but for strengthening and cultivating both« With Mr. 
Irving, it is a triumphant and unanswerable ground for dis- 
carding and denouncing morality, and for exalting religion, 
as the sovereign cure fur aU wounds, as the thaumatw^gAs, 
or wonddi-WnrkCV, in the reform of mankind * We are at a 
loss to undefstand how this rtcelusive and somewhat in- 
t^erant view of the subject is reconcileabie with sound 
reason or With history. Religion is no new experiment 
now fiett making on mankind ; we live in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian mra ; it is not as if we lived In the 
a^e of al>dstles, wlien we might (from novelty and inexpe- 
rience o( the iittijinded dispensations of Providence) expect 
fbe earth to wear a new foce^ and darkness suddenly to Bee 
XWay before the light of the gospel t nor do we ^prebend 
dbiit |l(ir( Irving i^ one of 'those who believe with Mr. Croly, 
milleimioia actually commenced witftt^ battle of 
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Waterloo 1 that event seenis as far otf, to all outward appear- 
anoe, as it was two thousand years ago. What does tide 
make against tlie doctrines of Christianity ? Nothing ; if, as 
fer as they are implanted and take root, they hear fruit 
acoordingly, notwitlistandiug tiro repugnance and thaumess- 
ness of the soil. Why then is Mr. Irving so hard upon the 
labours of philosophers, moralists, and nirn of letters, be- 
cause they do not do all their work at once P Bishop Butler 
indeed wrote a most able and learned quarto voltime, to 
prove tiiut the slow growth and imperfect influence of 
Christianity was a proof ,of its divine origin, and that in this 
respect wc had a right to look for a direct analogy between 
the operations of the world of grace and nature, both pro- 
ceeding ns they did from the same Almighty hands ! Our 
deservedly popular preaclter has, however, an amswer to 
wluit we have here stated : he says, the time must and 
Wix-i. shortly come !’’ Wc never contradict prophecies j we 
only speak jfp fects. In addressing himself to this point, 
Mr. Irving made a spirited digression to the Missionary 
Societies, and impending propagation of the Gospel at 
home and abroad— all obstacles to it would speedily be 
surmounted ; — The Negro slave was not so enchnined but 
that the Gospel would set him free ; the Hottentot was not 
so benighted but that its light would penetrate to him ; the 
South Sea Islander was not so indolent and vqluptuous but 
that be would rouse himself at its coll ; neitbur the ciuming 
of the Itaiiam, nor the superstition of the Spaniard, nor the 
tamenesa of the German, nor the levity of the French, Soe 
the buoyancy of the Irish, nor the indomitable pride of the 
English, Bor the Jiery manhood of the Scotcli, wotdd be long 
able to withstand its all-pervading influex^^l*' We /sou- 
few, when our Ctdedonian pastor launched his cmioe from 
the Soutb^3lsb Wea and landed on Eui^t^ean jffmio. 
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tailing mfeasura of the vioee of each nation that nrara^op^ 
{losad to the spirit of obmtianiiy, we did prid up par ears 
to know what fault lie would, in due course of aigument^ 
find with hU native Gouiitiy>-<-it would go i^aiost the gmiU) 
no dpubt, but still he bad undertaken it, and he must speak 
out-^When Id ! for some sneaking vice or sordid pettifog* 
gtng disposition, we have our own “ best virtue” palinedt< 
upim us as tha only idling of the most magnanimous natives 
of the ’Wxtih^fiwy manhood, quotiial The cold sweat of 
mMldiiig malice, hypocrisy, and servility, would be nearer 
the nuvkwSb! Sir Walter? Nay, good AJr. Blackwood, 
vra meant no ofibnoe to you! “Fiery manhood” is the 
4nti*Clwiatiaii vice or virtue of the Scotch that meets tnie 
religion on the borders, and beats her back with suffocating 
broetb! Is Christianity still then to be planted like oak 
timl^ in Scotland ? What will Dr. Clmlmcrs and the other 
lahourera in tiie vineyard say to this We pause for a 
ipply!'' 'The best and most impressive part of ]|^r. Irving's 
diiwoorse Monday, the 22Rd June) was that, in which be 
gave a very beautiful account of what ChriBt|«aity had done, 
or rather might do, in aid of morality and the regeneration 
of the spirit of man. It had made “corruption blossom,” 

“ annihilated time in the prospect«of eternity,” and ** ebang* 
ed all ntdure, from a veil hiding the face of (Sod, into a 
miirpr leSediog bis power and beneficence.” We do not, 
however, see why in the fervour of his euthusiasm he sliould 
afiirm “ tihat Jesus Christ bad^ destroyed melody,” nor why, 
allowed licence of speech, he should taljk of “ the 
mouth (ff* God being niuxslcd by man.” We might not 
porhqps have ^ticed this lost ejqproMion, considering, $t as 
a rii|i of tite toqipe j but Mr, Irving preaches fixun written 
noM||fiii|d hUs Btjrle is, tm the whole, ptdSriied and ambitlows. 
^ ntwceiiire of a deeper strain of argument, of a more 
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poiifet^l Mid overwhelming flood ftf eloqtteneej but alto* 
g(*therwe deem him an able and attractive expojmden* Of 
Holy Writ ; and farther, we believe him to be an hcmc&l 
man. We suspect there in a radical taint in him/' and 
that Mr. Canning will be advined to withdraw himself flwm 
the L^ongregation. Hit strokes aimed at iniquity in high 
places arc bold, unsparing, and repeated. We would how- 
ever suggest to him the propriety of containing bis indig- 
nation at the advancement of the secular priesthood by 
“ the jKkwers that be j” it is a thing of course, and his im- 
l>atieneo of their elevation may be invidiously construed into 
a jealousy of the spoil. When we compare Mr. Irving with 
some other preachers that we have heard, and particularly 
with that crawling sycophant Daniel Wilson (who tendered 
Ms gratuitous submission to Nero the other day in the 
excess of his loyalty to George IV.) we arc sorry that we 
have not been able to make otir tribute of approbation 
unqutdiflediAs it is cordial, and to stifle tJieir venal breath 
with the applauses bestowed upon Aim. Oh I for an 
euhgff to kill” all such with ! 


[T^e i/oUmeing has also lost Us way to us., it tin 

«« a /ostHiiliugt without adapting alt Uf osutiments.} 

^ ' t ^ ^ "j » j'l ' ' ' ”l‘ , . „ 

. V I iayiNG, ,XHB;^JJACK-PBRACHBR, >, 

■ Wn 1havfe*iilways set'our fetees against he^t,- 
tioi^iclt^i^, in^bvery'lhape]; but we thiiSkj'uf 

be sa6i^ “from these. It ‘be 'tfee 

bf sli^lliehy, gi'avity, and; What 

tiffen imfet be''ihe'''fetlings: of 'every 
ittd gooA/d%r/‘P^' ddtttfesses the 'diii 
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are weekly acting at ^ho Caledonian Chapel-— the place 
rcpnibliug a booth at a fkir, and the pulpit made into 
a etagc fur a tall, raw-honed, hard-fcatdred, impndent 
8c6tch quack to play olf his ambiguuUs person and obscene 
auti^-s Uponf It is difficult to analyze Mr. Irving’s figure. 
His hair is black and matted like a mane, his beard blue 
and dngtdi and he verges in his 'general appearance to the 
ikmoui tribe, but of the large*.t species, I'o hear this 
person, so qualified, bandy bcoteh dialectics, and Sweet 
fSligiOn make u rhapsody of words,” the great, the learned, 
and tlte feir, leering dowagers, and faded (or fading) bine 
stockings, throng twice every Ixtrd’s Day — for what ?•— to 
admire Indecency, blasphemy, and sedition, twanged through 
the nose, and to be told that he (Mr. Irving) has come up 
iHfOin the banks of the Esk with huge, lutsty strides to 
inirodwe God Almighly in Z^mtlon, and to prop the fiiUing 
throne of Heaven witli his raised right arm ! This is too 
ttheh, though Mr. Irving is six feet three inches high, and 
A SootcbniaB. One would think that the ChHatilan and 
I^rotestaut religion was of too old a standing to be put into 
leading-strings now, and that the fashionable and the fidr 
will hardly consent to be baptised by this new St. John in 
the kennels of Safiftnn-hill and *thc mud of Fleet-ditch. 
Yet, wtMni one looks at the lialf-saint, half-savage, it does 
seem as if society was to begin agsun; and all our pre- 
edtablished notions were conffiunded by the cross-fire of his 
double vision. A portentous cast in the right eye is one of 
the engines with which the orator supports his quaekery--» 
Ik is not a* mote, but a beam — ^which be levels like a batter- 
||aj|vn»i at my Lord Uverpool (pt^oh jmdor !) accompanied 
Wuhia taunt 01^ his Majesty's Ministers and Govenimeut— 
oE fWnu tlw gentle skull of Hone the paro- 
iPiM'AA OiMEttifotg'a poihhwt forehead, and foils j^kpipap on the 
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sbftvcn CTQWD of Mr. B— — , who sits on the steps of 

Uio ptilpit, with a forlorn attitude and expression, HVe ontr 
of Cibber’s celebrated figures. What did Mr, Irving mean, 
last Suiiday, by issuing a Proclamation in the name of the 
King of Heaven, appointing himself Grier of the C<pirt, 
beginning with a to wit, to wit, imd ending witli damuft* 
tion to all those who do not go to hear him ? Ho ought to 
have been hissed like a bad player who leaves his part to 
foist in fmtian of his own. It would not have been borne 
but in the Scotch accent ; and the outrage was carried off 
by the oddity of the thing. What did he lueau by saying, 
the Sunday before last, that the God of natural reiigiou was 
like the Great Deserl—tlry, disagreeable, coiniortle.<»i, 
deadly— where no one wished to dwell ? No one, we will 
be bold to say, would venture upon this gross insult to the 
God of Nature (wlwin we apprclicnd to be also the (Jod of 
Christians) without that strong obliquity of mental vision 
thftt can keep natural religion in one eye and revealed reli- 
gion in the other, look grave on the parent and fulsome ou 
the datighter. Why docs Mr, Irving cut and carve and 
make minced-meat of the attributes of the Almighty, to 
shock the pious and make the ignorant stare i* Why did he, 
on last Lord’s day asssort, sby an impudent figure, that the 
God of Mercy was like Alsatia, where the scniu of ipimkind 
took refitge? Does not this brawny bravo of the Caledonian 
Kirk want an asylum for bimself ? Would it not be thought 
indecent and profime in us to rcUutsueh a metaphor, and ask 
this insane reviler whether, on bis theory, the God of JosfSce 
is not dm God of Newgate*, and he himseif a volunteer Jack 
Ket9h? We say the indecency, the profaneneas would not 
be in us, hut in the original allusion. Mr, |^ing wiU«find 
before long that i»e cannot play with reUj^on as with cups 
an^ ball^} thkt be cannot insult die feelings, the pr^odieeik 
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Aod common sense of mankind with impunity ; and that, 
‘tosteiid of taking implicit &itk and established opinions in 
pieces, £ie bad better let them remain in their original inte- 
grity. With respect to that last figiue of his about Alsatia, 
we peg to say, that the founder of the Christian religion has 
left a parable behind him about the Prodigal Son, but pw- 
haps this authority may not weigh mth the mqdtrn Saviour 
of the polite world ! In a word, this favourite of the frail 
votaries of religious theatricals should beware, with his 
tricks, his finery, and his goodly proportions, of the fiite of 
Apuleius’s Golden Ass. Still he might do in America. 



TUE FIRST CANTO OF THE SQUIRE’S tALE OP 
CHAUCER, MODERNIZED. 


Of Cambiw, the great Taitar King, 

And fair flower blossoming $ 

And wliat came iidiog iii the halU 
‘When he lieW his fosttvaL 

At Sarra, in the land of Tartary, 

There dwelt a king, the best beneath the sky : 

In prime of life he was u valiant man. 

And Cambus was he called, the noble Khan. 

No where, in all that region, hod a crown 
Been ever worn with such entire renown. 

Hardy be was and w«e, tme to his word. 

He kept his oath as stoutly as his sword. 

His presence marked so well the soul within. 
Men trembled when they beard his pomp begin ; 
And yet his ways were geude and benign ; 

But there seemed something in his star, divine ; 
For not more fresh wa.s he for arms anew. 

Than sure to beat where’er his trumpets blew ; 
And therewithal he iver kept a state 
So fit to uphold a tltrone so fortunate. 

That diere Y/9& no where such nnodter man. 
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llilsnobiti kingj thisT^'tai^ Cambus Khan,* 

'tlad by th/i late Queen Elfeta, hi^ wife. 

Two sons, naiued Cambala and Algarsife, 

And u dear daughter, Canace by name, 

Wltf>se perfect beauty 'puts my pen to shame. « 

If you could sec my heai‘t, it were a glass 
To show iKerhups how fair a thuig she Was ; 

But when 1 speak of her, my tongue appears 
To fiiil me, looking in that face of hers. 

'Tis well for me that I regard not those. 

Who love what 1 do, as my natural foes ; 

Or wb«ii|i 1 think how dear she is to be 
To one that will adorn this history, 

And how her heart will love him in return, 

My paper, sooner thau be touched, shouli^ biuu : 

But she knows nothing of all this at present. 

She's only young, and hmoccut, and pleasant; 

And sometimes by her father sits and Sighs, 

On wliich he stoops to kiss her gcntle-lidded 

And so befol, that when this Khan supieme 
Had twenty winters borne his diadem, u 
He had the feast of his nativity « , 

Cned dtrooghout Sarra, Uis it was wont to be. 

It was in March ; and iltc young lusty year 
Came in with stud’' * golden cheiir, 

That the quick birds, against the sunny sheen, 

Athat for the ieospn and the thickening green, 

* ThiftfiomiiWBrament of a fredi patagraph fhe suond Iim of a oi»ip> 
let ^KifMltetf^wiihithe eonplei iU||yr) is rutained fonn tiie orsndd* , It has a 
fistt )ir ef mwroplion with it, stlsiwt to nty ear; oad )s the only jpMd dung 
Vlnehthe JNuAhwe m to rstalafiom theft oW poetry. 
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Sung their affections loudly o*er the |icld8 : 

They seemed to feel that they had got them shields 
Against the sword of winter, keen and cold. 

High is tho feast in Sarra, that they Itold ; 

And Camhu«, with his royal vestments on. 

Sits at a separate table on a throne ; 

His sons a little lower on the right ; 

His daughter on the left, a gentle sight ; 

And then his peers a|)art from either wail. 

Ranged in majestic drapery down the hall. 

The gtillcries on two sides have crowded slants 
or ladies leaning over and guILants ; 

And o’er the doorway, opposite the king, 

The prowl musicians blow their shawms and sing. 
!But to relate tlie whole of their wray 
Would keep me from my tale a summer’s day; 
And so I paa^tlie service and the cost. 

The oftcn-silenced noise, the lofty toast. 

And the glad symphonies, that leaped to thank 
The lustre-giving Lord, whene’er he drank. 

Siifticc to say that, after the third course. 

His vassals, while the !iprigf»tly wine’s in force. 
And the warm music mingles over all. 

Bring forth their gifts and set them 'in the hall ; 
And so hcfcl, that when the last was set, 

And while tho king sat thus tn his estate. 

Hearing his miitstrcls playing from on high 
Before him at his board dpliciously, 

All on a sudden, ere he was aware, 

'riirough the'holl dooi* and the mute wonder 4ier«;, 
There eame arranger on a steed of brass. 

And in his Jiand he held a looking-glass; 

• Voi« II. y 
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Sottic sparkling ring he wore $ and by bis side 
‘Without a sheath a cutting sword was tied. 

And up he rides pnto the royal board : 

In all the hall there xvas not spoke a word : 

Ali mit with busy looks, both yotmg and old. 

To hear what wonderous thing they shall be told. 

The stranger, who appeared a noble page. 
High-bred, and of some twenty years of age, 
Dismounted from his horse ; and kneeling down, 
Bowed low before tlic fiicc that wore tlie crown j 
Thei|.i|i|^. and reverenced la<ly, lords, and all. 

In order as they sat within the hall. 

With such obseiTance, both in speech and air, 
Tliat certainly had RuUStan’s self been there, 

Or Hatein Tai with his old courtesy, 

Returned to earth to shew what men should be, 
He could not have improved a single thing.; ^ 
Then turning lastly to address the king > 

Once inoi'c, but lightlicr than at ill's!, he bowed. 
And in a manly voice thus spoke aloud 

May the great Cambus to Viis sluve be kind t 
My lord, the king of Arabj and Ind, 

In honour of your feast; this solemn day. 

Salutes you in the manner lie best may, 

^nd scuds you, by a page whom he holds dear, 
(His happy but his humble messenger) 

This steed of brass ; w'bk'li, in a day aud night, 
Through the.dark lialf os safely as the light, 

0^:r #ea pnd4aud> mul wHh your pci'ibct ease, 

Ca« bdir your body w|ar«|soe’cr you, please.^ 

It matters not if it be »bI or fair j , ^ 

The thiiig'is like a thought, and cuts the air 
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So smoothly, and so well observes the track, 

The man that will may sleep npop bis back. 

All that the rider nee^ when he would turn. 

Or rise, or take him downwards, you may learn. 

If it so please you, when wo speak within. 

And does but take the writhing of a pin. 

“ Tills glass too, whicli 1 hold, such is its power, 
Tliat if by any chance, an evil liour 
Befel your empire or yourself, 'twould show 
What men you ought to know of, friend and foe ; 

And more than tliis, if any lady’s heart 
Be set on one that plays her an ill part, 

Or is in aught beneath her love and her, 

Here she may see his real character, 

All ills new loves, and all his old pursuits : 

His lieart shall all be shown her, to the roOMt. 
Therefore, my lord, with your good leave, tliis glass. 
And this green ring, the greenest ever wa^, 

My master, with his greeting, Iiopes may be 
Your cxeclLcnt daughter’s here, my lady Canacc. 

The virtues of tint ring, m^ lord, arc these— 

That if a lady loves tfic dowers and trees, 

And birds, and all tair Nature’s ministers ; 

And if she bear this gem within her purse. 

Or on her hand, like any otlicr ring. 

There’s not a fowl that goes upon the wing, 

But she shall understand his speecli or stiuin. 

And in his own tongue answer him again. 

All plants that gardens or that liclds produce; 

She shall b(f also skilled iu, and their use, * 

Whether for aweetness or fur stanching wound 
No socret«hall she miss, that smiles in balmy grounds* 
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^ ** Lastly, my lord, thio sword has such a might, 
That lea it meet the veriest fieud in tight, 

Twill carve thvatighout his ai’moor the firet 811*61(0, 
Were it as thick as any branched oak : 

Noif could the wound be better for the care 
Of all the hands and skills that ever were } 

And yet, should it so please you, of your grace, 

To pass the flat side on the wounded place, 
Though it wei*c ready to let out his soul. 

The flesh should close again, the man be whole. 

Oh heart of hearts ! that nobody shidl break ! 
Pardon me, Sir, that thus my leave I take 
JEven of a sword, and like a lover grieve. 

But its own self, unbidden, will not leave 
The hand that wields it, though it smote a block 
The dullest in the land, or dashed a rock : 

And this my master hopes may also be 
Acceptalile to Tartary’s majesty. 

With favour for himself, and pardon, Sii*, for me." 

The Khan, who listened with a gracious eye, 
Smiled as he stopp’d, and mode ^a due reply, 
Tliauking the king, his brother, for the great, 

Not gifts, but glories, added to his state. 

And saying hoiv it pleased him to have known 
So young an honour to his neighbour’s throne. 

'She youth then gave the proper officers 
The gifts j who, ’midst the music’s bursting airs, 
Laid them before the king and Canace, 

There as they sate, each in tlicir high degree } 

But nbthing that they did could move the liorse} 
as well liavti tried their little ibren 
PpoaiKUit widit his fumoutr ou i % 
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Tlic brazen thing stood still as any ttonc. 

Tlie stranger hastened to relieve their doubt, 

And touched his neck, and led him softly out ; 

And 'twas a u onder and .n joy to sec 
1 low well he went, he stept so tenderly. 

Great was the ]»ress that from all {piartei's came 
To gaze upon this horse of sudden fame; 

And niany were the struggles to get close, 

And touch the mane to try if it hung loose, 

Or pat it on the shining Hanks, or feel 
The muscles in the neck that sternly swell; 

But the Khan’s otficirs forbade, and fear 

E’en of the horse conspired to keep the circle clear. 

High was the creature built, both broad and long. 

And with a true proportion to be strong ; 

And yet so horsely” and so quick of eye. 

As if it were a steed of Araby ; 

So that from tail to ear there tvas no pmt 
Nature herself could bettor, inueh less art ; 

Only the people dreaded to perceive 
Ilow cold it was, althongl^it seemed alive ; 

And on all sides the constant wonder was 
How it could nio\ e, and yet was plainly brass. 

Of magic some discoura d, and some of powers 
By planets countentinced in kindly hours, 

Through which wise men had compassed mighty things 
Of natural wit to please ilhtstrious kings; • 

And some fell talking of the iron chain 
Tliat fell from heaven in old king Argouu’s rdgn. 

And then tlicy spoke of visions in the air, * • 

And how thi9t<jreature might have been made there^ 

Of white lights heard at work, and fieiy . 
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in the north on coklcct %vinter nights. 

And palc'^triEklitions of Prc-Adainites. 

Much did the tal1|jruu also on the sn'ord. 

That lmnne<l and healed, fit gift for sovereign lord. 
One' said that he had hoard or read somcwlioro, 

Of a great southern king, with such a spearj 
A chief, who had for mother a sea-faiiy. 

And slow a terror called the Sagittary. 

As to the glass, some thought tliat it might be 
Made by a certain clear congniity 
Of angles and I’efloctiojjs, as a pond 
Shows not its sides alone, but things beyond ; 
Iskander set one, like a sleei>less eye, 

0*cr a st>a-tow n, its twin security, 

In winch the merchant read of storms to come^ 

Or saw his sunny ships blown softly home. 

But most the ring was talked of : every one 
Quoting that other ring of Solomon, 

Which, wheresoe’er it married, brought a dower 
Of wiMlom, and upon tlic hand put power. 

A knowledge of tlic speech of birds was known 
To be a gitt especially its own, , i 

Which made them certain that this ring of green 
Was part at it, porbaps a sort of skin 
Shed for some reason as a serpent’s is ; 

And here lliclr reasoning was tiot much amiss. 

TPhe wiser sort pondered and doubted j folly ' 
Determined every thing, or swallowed wholly ; 

The close and cimthng, foolishest of all, 

Fe|rcd that the whole was diabolical. 

And wlithdd the stranger itdglit not prove a knave 
iCome td find out whaftllbt^l monarchs gavey 
^ And iruiu witl^ttis v«ry dangerow horses « 
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People’s eternal safety, and their pm^es. 

For what surpasses vice to comprehend. 

It gladly oonstrnes to the baser end, 

Some w'its there were began at la^ to doitbt 
Whether the liorsc could really move about. 

And on their fingers’ ends were arguing. 

When lo ! their subject vanished from the ring; 
VonUhed like lightning; an impatient beast! 

But, hark! I hear them rising from the feast. 

The dinner done, Cambus arose $ and all 
Stood up, prepared to follow from the hall : 

On cither side they bend beneath his eye : 

Before him goeth the loud minstrelsy 
And thus they pace into a noble room. 

Where dance and song were waiting till they come 
With throng of waxen liglits that shod a thin perfume. 
But first the king and his young visitor 
Go where the horse was put, and close the door ; 

And there the Khan learns alt about the pin, 

And how the horse is hastened or held in, 

And turned, and made to rise or to descend. 

And all by a mere tlifimb and finger’s cud. 

The stranger further tells him of a word, 

By which the horse, the instant it is heard, 

Vaniishes with his sparkling shape, like light. 

And comes again, whether U fie day or nigfit. 

“ And, Sir,” stud fie, ** my master bade me say 
The first time I was Itonoured in this way, 

(For on the throne you might prefer, he said^ 

To wave such speeches fi’om a orowned head) 

'That one like you were fitter &r than he 
To ride the elements like a deity. 


m 
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And with a speed prop^'tioned to your will, 

Khinc oigi the good, and fidl upon the ill ; 

For he, too senstial and too satisfied 

With what ■^mall good lay near him, like a bride. 

Was ever but a common king ; but you 
A king, and a reforming conqueror too.*' ♦ 

Glad is gi’Cfit Camhns, botli at this discourse. 

And to be master of so strange a horse, 

And longs to mount at once, and go and sec 
His highest mountain tops in Tartary, 

Or look upon tlie Caspian, or appear 
Suddenly in Cathay, a sparkling fear. 

And any other time he would have gone, 

So much he longed to put his pinions on. 

But on his birth-day ’twas not to be done ; 

And so tbey have returned and joined tbc guests 
Who wait the finish of this feast of feasts. 

But how shall 1 describe tbe high delight, 

Aud aii tbe joys tliat danced into the night? 

Imagine nil that should conclude a feast 
Given by u mighty prince, and in the 'east, 

Aud all was here, from aong to supper stand, 

As though it had aris^ ft'om fiiuy-land. 

Tlie feast before it was a thing of state; 
l^t this the flmvery top, and finUb delicate. 

Here wefe the cushioned sophas, tlie perfumes, 

TIte heavenly mirrors making endless rooms; 

* 4n atakiiig tls'se additions to die original, the author had an eye to 
a contuniation of the stOiy, which he would wdhngly conclude, if he had 

health and teiiwie, ' * 
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The last quintessences of driAks, th| trays 
Of coloured relishes dressed a thousand ways; 

The dancing girls, that bending here and there, 

With asking beauty lay along the air; 

And lighter instruments, guitars and lutes. 

Sprinkling their silver graces on the flutes ; 

And all the sounds, and all the sweets of show. 

Feeling victorious while the harpings go. 

Not all the lords were there, only the best 
And greatest, all in change of garments drest ; 

And with them ivcre the wives they thought the loveliest. 
You must not judge, my Tartars, by the talcs 
Of nations merely eastern and scrails: 

The eastern manners were in duo degree. 

But mixed and raised with northern liberty ; 

And women came with their impetuous lords, 

To pitch the talk and humanize the boards. 

And shed d gentle pleasure in tl»e place, — 

The smooth alternate with the bearded face, 

As summer airs divide the blustering trees. 

And sway them into smiles and whispering gentleness. 

Our young Ambassador conversed with all. 

But still attendant on the sovereign’s call. 

Who, like the rcst^ whatever die fliscourse. 

Was sure to turn it to the gifts and horse; 

Till to tlie terror of some lovers, word 

Was given to fetch die mirror and the sword; , 

The ring meanwhile being banded round, and tried 
Ui)on fair fingers with a fluttering pride. . 

Some longed to have the biids awake, and comp 
Were glad snough the tattling things were dumb. 
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Good God ! thoi^bt and eoemtid to fiiint avr»yv 
« ** What (ah I my Tograll) wowld the parrot say ?” 

“ And ^Ahat,” conceived another, ** iirouhl the jay? 

“ I’ve of(en thought the wretch Was going to speak, 

** He ti-olls the '•hocking words so in his beak t 
" I’m sure the very first would make me shriek." 
C'ambus, as sage as lie was valiant, thought*^ 

There was no need to have the creatures brought ; 

Nor, when the mivror came, wotild he permit 
That any but himself should lead in it ; 

For which, as lie jicrccivcd, but mentioned not. 

Full thirty ladies loved him on the spot. 

As to the sword, he thought it best to try 
So masculine a thing in open sKy; 

Which made hipi also chusc to take a course 
Ovw the towers of Sarra on his horse. 

So issuing forth, he led into the air, 

Saluting the sweet moon which met them there. 

And foi th the steed iVas hi ought ; you would have said. 
It knew foi Avhat, so easily ’twas led. 

And leant with such a^ air its lively head. 

But tvhen at rest, still as before it stood. 

As though its legs had to the ground been glued. 

Some urged it on, some dragged, and some would lain 
Have made it lift a foot, tint ail iu vuiii. 

And yet when Cambus whispered it, a thrill 
Flashed througfi it’s Umbb, nor could it’s feet be still. 
But rocked the body with a sprightly grace, 

A» though it yearned aloft, and weighed it for the raea. 

T^e youtti hM talked of ahaour like an oak. 

And how the sword wmild joint it with a sttnke. 

'Five Khan bad no conrement foe at hand, 

» ' • 
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To see whait sort of earring {>6 wotrij^tuid > 

Rut in tbc mooti thorn stood some oaken trees, 

And suddenly^ he struek nt one of these : 
liack, like a giant, fell its towering sIko, . 

And let the light on his victorious eyes. 

The blow was clearly the sword's own, and yet 
The Khan, as if^lnspircd, felt proud of it, 

And leaping on the horse as suddenly, 

lie touched the pin, and bade the fair good bye, 

And, 'midst their pretty shrieks, went mounting to the sky. 

Carabus ascended such a heiglit so soon. 

It seemed as it be meant to reach the moon ; 

And you might know by a tremendous shout. 

That not a soul in Sarra but looked out; 

But the fierce noise made some of them nfraid. 

That it might startle even a brassen head. 

And threatening looks were tamed upon the youti). 

Who glowed and said, By all the latth and truth 
Tliat is, or can be in the heart of man. 

Nothing can happen to the noble Kh^n : 

See, he returns!” And at^the word, indeed, 

They saw returning Ihe descending steed; 

Not round and round, careering; but at once. 

Oblique and to the point, a fervkl'pouuce. 

For to say trail), the noble Khan himself. 

Though he had fought on many a mountain shelf, ^ 
And drooped tluough desarts, and been drenched in sefui. 
Felt eomewhat strange in that great emptiness, , 

And was not sorry to relieve his court. 

By cutting bia return sonic fiitbom short s 
Such awful looks has utter novelty 
, To dash and to ooafiiBe the boldest efe* 
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‘Jbe Khan retni^i^|hcy iiJI,«o back agaiti < 
*1^ thei^ warm rooni) bvt do oo^Jong. msaiii« 
For late, and loi^, and higldy*wroU|tht delighlis 
Cannot, at wiU,'j|^ume itsglddjr:'hoightj<;. ,9 
And so his story told, and:^|a^rie8paid».t ' ^ 
He kindly waved his ^ping ccmrt; to bedsj < 

For that tocy-^did gape, ladies e’ed ,a“d Jor1S| , ■ 

Oar bard, a courtier, specially records ; 

By which we mati>a)ppose that courtiers tbrnib ‘ 
In some respect, resembled natural men, 
still in bed, aad llozing oft between,. . 

Their hiding 'wpade recalled what they had seen ; 
Still of the ring they mumbled, and the .glass,. . • > 
And what amazii^g thing^. might come to >pmi$.: 
And when theyflcpt, n thousand touls, that night, 
Were riding on the,horse.wiih tdl tiieh might; 
They skim, they dire, tbcQ;, shoot about, they soar. 
And wonder that they never rode before. 

'fiV 

Aye : such, ^oth the wise wit, is human life : 
.We dream of joy, and wake, and find one’s wife ; 
Nayi quoth the wiser wit, the best way then 
Is, to wake litdei tmd go sle||> agmn. ‘ 

Wake much, if life go right : if it go wrong. 
Learn how to dream with Chaimer all day long: 
Or learn still better, if you can, to make 
Ygur world at all times, Clecpidg or awake; 

Tipi true jreceipt, whether by days or nights, 

.To charm your griefe, and double your delights. 
Fancy and fact-difier in this alone; 

One* 8tirike& us tike a thought, one like a stone ; 
$Piit betbalSkp can bring into our ^es 
teai^ and mtdie a thousand feelings rise 

9 . * • V 
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Of smarting wrongs, or pleasant sya^patbies. 
B'cn Fact, the little, worldly gentleaaan. 

Must get from poor starv'd Fancy all he can; 
Talks, dresses, dines, has notions, makes a &tir. 
Endures himself, nay loves himself, through her 
And cannot clothe even his ungrateful scorn. 
But in the web she weaves from night till morn 

See — ^like the others, whom I've sent to bed. 
The horse itself is put out of my head ; 

Ring, sword, and mirror, all of them depart, 
While the dear kind one clasps me to her heart 
And I intend to have a dream divine. 

With arm across her, and her hand in mine. 
Like all, however, when we've rested well. 
We’ll meet again ; and talk of what befel 
The lady of the ring within a warbling dell. 
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The poHte Lettcdi^-writer/^ and Every man liis own 
Correspondent,** 1 have neyer read. They are doubtless 
two bewitching books, able to transform any stick of a 
gentleman into at least a three-penny post# I am the more 
particular in disclaiming all knowledge;^^ &ese Letterary 
authors, as I would not my reading public should imagine 
me guilty of plagiarism* Believe me, I am quit^^;l$rtuoi}s« 
Something 1 have to say touching sorts of Lettci's-^ 
not all. For instance, I have nothing to say of Lawyers* 
letters, those pereirnptoiy hOW don*t 
of Fleet-ditch, purveyom of bread and^^^wal^r, i^liose words 
run through the hehit ^lorlt-screw-tvi^, ouU^ixiilj^ a tit-bit 
at the table, and mixing aloes in our winet — cannot 
reach me, — I am off, awa^ the land of credit— no dun 
cun knock at my do€fr,T-::^e d<^^ only. For 

the t(ame reason I am klent aboulf«^lors' cross-legged 
scrawls. Claiming like a fecdle at W ^wind-up of one’s 
Christmas merriment^ telling us, modest hiifrying rogues, 
they Imve a small bill to.|^ake up by Saturday nekt,'^ ^d 
hoping tor futu|e ft^urs.** I wear my own* coatS A 
mau, out of Britain^ may live as happy bs Job ; for recollect 
Job had po debts. Nor will I speak of tlie letters of 
great men deceased, golden authors, or ^tln^eSledLautboritiesj 
they speak fot themselv^ Nor of ih^rdtntile Icttenii-i-yes, 
^ they mmi Imv/b their due 5 for they uphold"^ our comUa^fi^f 
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and commerce upholds pur brave old |^i)iglaiul, ami all her 
dtd incu^ibrauccs — ^Atas! poor ISogland^t By the head of 
Hermes, though most interesting compositions to pursy 
exchangers and young ledger-students, they arc unworthy 
of Ids votaries! His other votaries, thieves and pick-pocKcts, 
can surely write better — though not to my knowledge ; for- 
tunately for society at large> and perhaps for myscll> I have 
no corresi)on|||Bnoc with these ** gentlemen of the shade, 
minions of t^e moon.’* But look at their eveiy day, or 
rather their every night language ; is it not fanciful ? 
While they decorate dteir theft of linen from a hedge with 
the cant expression of nlmming the snow," with many 
othc& 8ii)d||^anairhcs at poetry, I cannot forbear, in an 
Wag^i^^ffllint of view, placing them for above Mercury’s 
hlMncr servants. Ifo make short work, I divide merchants 
into tsyo classes— the laconic and the flummery. Here is a 
apecimen of the first 

** Oentlemeu, YoUr's 0di received. Contents noted. 
Arrived, Jenny||^ Sailers. She clcare^ the Custom-house 
yesterday. Her hams not yet Itfod^d. Hope tiiey are iu 
good ao)^dition. Enclosed last price- cuirreat. Since which 
a spirit iu the rum market. Wines, best, ,ruit ofi* quickly. 
Lead iioivy. t^J^r^very duft, 'flu plates look lively. 
Much done in tmSjy. Wax sticks on hand. Feaiher«, 
goose, are down.^^^iinS do not get off. Great demand for 
hemp by the <5ov«mment. Cofiee, very good, this morning, 
w^th stimdiy parcels of sugar, eagerly sought after. Our 
Exchange, one half, has fallen. Mone;^ scarce, and there- 
fore great difficulty with hiUs. Bristles rising. We arc, 
Goutiemcn, Sea" 

Ihe other style is tedious as a King,” and 1 cannot 
** find^ in my heart to bestow it all on your Wnrsliijis.” It 
generaiiy contains advlice of a bill being drawn, .and rings 

\ * 
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a bob-major> as thus Honour«to aclcaowlcdgc your 
esteemed favour — have the honour to tiausmit — valued ou 
your respocttnl house in favour of our esleomcd and valuable 
friend — ^not doubting but your respected bouse will fevour 
us by duly honourini; — an<l, with the most perfect catdem 
and respect, wc have the honour to be, &c.*' 

What a relief to turn from such perpetrations ! Come, let 
us talk of servant-maids. Their letters are always worth 
something, to themselves or others, as they have neither 
fiiijc noi postage to throw away. They write only when a 
passion becomes too restless to stay within doors. I lake* 
gre.at interest in their unskilful attempts to throw a veil 
ot'cr thtir impatience. Bad grammar, and worse spelling, 
a clumsy folding up, eccentric splasbings of thimble scaling, 
and an tipsidc down directidn, are, to many persons, tlifelr 
chief recommendations j though, to ttty mind, these arc no 
mor(‘ than the s(‘enery and dresses to a good comedy. 
“ They hold, as it were, a mirror n]> to nature,” — a crooked 
one, I grant. litre I sec many follies, luUed witli tljcir 
share of goodness, and sometimes without, making odd 
faces as they *pcep througli our language in rags. The 
purchase of a new bonnet^ with Mrs. Mansbj’s assurance 
“ it is tlje prettiest thing she evef made, and, besides that, 
siic has not a bit more of the stiilf,” is followed by challeng- 
ing, per post, l»cr fwmer fellow s(*rvant to make holiday 
some day next week ; and thus, at a tiiding expense, vent 
is given to the cxuberauce of that vtuiily, without a bos 
<-oiuing share of which neither a scullion nor a ‘print'css 
v» ouhl look half so charming. In au afl^ir of jealousy, wheu 
she wiites to the crony friend of a rival, that she intends for 
evermore to have done with Mr. Jemmy, became ahe knows 
bek»*epslow and disagreeable acquaintances, — ^I jow iuiioccnt 
her rcveitgtj compared to the ci*uelaud Igoomit Roxana’s! 
Vox,. II. * ^ ' 
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WJjett I read ftIcBly’s wathful storjr ^of gome vail or per- 
qubUe being unjustly withheld from her ‘share of the kitchen 
spoii;^ and obscrvi^. her a^er exhausting itself as her lingers 
become weary of the pen, I cannot but lament that Thetis 
didibot teacb her son to read tuad write, and thw have saved 
a whole lUad of fury and s]t»ighter> though it were ’pity to 
lose the poem. What a blessed invention is the post, 
whether two4>enny, general, or foreign I It carries off, by 
a thoTisand invisible channels, like the system of under- 
ground draining, ]|aif the disorders of the human heart. 
Let eveiy qnp write 'dowu^s worst, instead of putting it 
into praci^o. , A^iteful ^rawl cannot well do much harm 
in the world}, whijte, on, the other hand, a sheet of paper 
hill of kindness; (}ocs inj&nite good to all parties. One of 
this last deeoripd.O|t late^ fell into my bands, from a cook at 
Cantjegbury to her old uncle. She enclosed, kind soul ! a 
two pound note, saved her quartei-’s wages; said a 
thousand affectionate things, and, after wishing him many 
happy day#* think ycatP — she quoted Shakespear 1 

— May gttdness and you feel up one moniment." Thom- 
son’s S^isons lying in the window-scat ,of a cottag^ has been 
pronot^ied suipScient>evidedce^ of the poet’s limio ; but 
wliat is tliat liimpared Id beit^ quoted by a Canterbury 
cook? There is another species of kind-hearted writing, 
where servant-maids almost ^ual |heir too susceptible 
mtetresses}. but this &Us into the, next divMon of my 
iAi^ect, and Indeed I am astumted .^of having neglected it 
soiong.* , . '-'f . ,, 

Love-letter6~4ldle*8 a theme ! In the first place, let every 
. onq beware of eountm^lts, for such are abroad. Few 
' gennii^, ojbes are to be <bad fi>r love, and nrnm lor money. 
1^‘ely ^nught compliments, an ^ngrammafic s^le, or any 
^ t|ing that loo^ iHim igreht enfi etmiy> ^ me proof qf 
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heresy — that rogue is thinking of tlie girfs money. Rap- 
tures and oomplaints, sprinkled with something stolen from 
Ovid or Moore, and crow-quilled on the best gilt-edge, ore 
enough to startle the virtue of any considerate young lady. 
Folks cannot be too cautious. There is another sort of 
love writing, much in Vogtie ift this our philosophic age, 
down-right profanation, taking upon itself to prove that 
Cupid has found out a new cut to the heart ; namely, by 
sending his arrows first through the brain — it makes me 
wince to think of it. Such letters are treatises on pra'ter- 
iiuturnl Iiistory. Those sedate persons, who generally wear 
flannel night-eaps because the bead should be kci)t warm, 
and Angola socks for winter wear because the damp is so 
1)cm1 for the feet— -these mock-lieroic gentry, 1 say, absolutely 
assert there can be no true love except what is founded on 
the qualities of the mind. At first, as they argue, if must 
be no more than simple esteem, till ripened into n softer 
feeling, by a similarity of taste, and a congeniality of sen- 
timent in matters of religion and morality, it haply attains 
to something of the value of — a plain gold ring aud the 
|)arson’s ble-Miig. A very comfortable doctrine for those 
with wlioin it is im][ios$ible to fall in love. Just as if Romeo 
and Juliet ever thought of more than one sentiment in each 
otiier’s breast ; and their love was truer than nietaphysies. 

1 must quit such a sidgcct ; flesh and blood can’t bear it. 
Now fur a bint at what is more to the puiqmsc. It is no 
such difficult matter to distinguish between truth an9 
hypocrisy in these afiUirs, as some old people imagine. For 
the benefit of the rising generation, here are a few infiillible 
signs of an unfeigned passion. I^ct them always bcari in 
mind that obscurity is the grand point. There ought to be 
so restless a cobfiision in the lover, that far from its being 
necessary Ifis mistress should find bis letter intelligible, he. 
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S^uld be, after lln hour’s respite, hici^^ble of explaining 
his owtT meaning ; it is quite sufficient if he thought he 
understood himself at the time. If. thou art guilty of a 
pi^etence to the drowsiness of reason, “ there is no -.more 
iaitK in thee than in a stewed prune.” 'This is a general 
rule^ and as the style is inimftable, there ean be no fear of 
deception. Any attempt, though a flurried one, at sense or 
connection of sentences, is fotal. Again, a constant iotor- 
^bange of the sublime and the bathos is indispensable ; to- 
gether with certain usual epitliets of endearment, in endless 
repetition; and, here andt^fibei'e, a lively idea of dying. To 
uninterested persons such effusions may appear insipid, and 
probably siUy, but their opinion is of no importance, lu 
iiict, to the parties tbemSelves, if they ever happen to fall out 
of love, tlicy udll certainly be as little amusing as a pliy- 
siehm’s prescriptions to his patient just Imppily recovered 
from a fever. Let. not my readers, fair ones I mean, inragine 
1 entertain any disrespeeffiil nodons of love, or that ray 
temper is SQurqd%' 8 parcel of hlHots-doux returned on ray 
hands. All my intention is to show tlmt the young hlooin- 
ing God ought not to efirpose himself in black and white. 

Haterjetters ought imt to con^ next;/yet, for the sake of 
variety, tliey are welcome. These, whether expressed in 
reproaches or threats, contempt ojr indignation, are wonder- 
fully energetic. Of all passions, ang^' is tlte moH eloquent. 
It is eaficr to say a cruel thing than a kind ope. Jdilton’s 
dbvUs ,taih better than his , angels. ' It is more difficult for 
love to Express itself in words, because it. has so much to 
say; while hatred can utter -its, bearttfuU-io » breath, and’ 
,a%rwards ex'^atit^ on .the atratgth of its own inspiration. 
J|u >Ui|iry*tnah, and a^^x^ one' at the same time, always 
- Writat jfhOTO .hjhto^ fauve^^keu ; this, at 

right, ;eeqjil|(l8a8^^ us the compfnaittively sloi^ 
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motions of the pen 'm'list give him tRe mq^time Ibr reflepn 
tlon ; bat 1 aili Convinced tl»e cause of this c)tc!;d6s arises 
from having a blank piece of paper before him instead -' of a 
hiimsin eonntenance, wlitCh latter must be very bad indeed 
not to awaken some remorse. The greatest provocation to 
write n hatc-lctter is in answer to a troache»x>os friend, Mio 
still addresses you throughout in the kindest manner, 'with a 
“ My dear Sir ” at the beginning, and ends with a “ Yours, 
most sincerely.” In this' case, it may be excusable to dip, 
your pen in gull j but will that do any good ? On the con- 
trary, it is more noble, more mdi^, to pay respect even to 
the ashes of friendship. ' 

Now are a swarm of notes, like gnats, buzzing about me,' 
all claiming attention to their severtd merits. One, witliout 
a seal, yet pretending to the title ot“ a letter,” boasts of in- 
troducing strange gentlemen to one mother. A second 
makes wary inquiries about the ^^ clctmline^s, sobriety, and 
honesty,” of a housemaid, footmab', or cook. Then a crowd 
of bonnwers perplex me, by requesting tbe-ioan of a fish- 
kettle, or tl»e last Canto of Don Juan,ur a trifle to be repaid 
in a foitniglit. And lastly, a very (Agreeable one oilfers to 
bribe me with an in^tation to dinn^. — cannot possibly 
accept it. 

At length 1 arrive at what my fii^gcrs have been aching 
to come at,— 4etters firdn a friend ; or, if the world will 
allow it, from many friends. In my opinion, friendship can 
best expntes itself by the*pen';' from which idone the closed 
friendships liave sometimes originated. The ple^te of 
society among friends,” La Bruyerc tells us, “ is cultivated 
by a l^esemblattce of opinion on points of mo!^lty, and Jby 
some difference of taste in the sciences.” Yet thfe pleasure 
n»y exist in pe^ies can separate for without much 
regret. • While that honest, ^gloiving sentinsm^ of all others 
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ilvei least ^elfisliy )^vet k> (brills in dur hearts as wheia oar 
friend writes to us ; and it must be often, and in all hb moods^ 
in his hopes and fears, in his joys and sorrows. Not the 
careless corrispondence between two worthy gentlemen in 
adjoining counties, when a day’s ride, or haply a walk, can 
bring tliem fitee to &de. No; the letter must hare be^ 
long on the road, mustbestatnpcd with a foreign post-mark, 
to make it pt^ioxis ; or with an Englirii stamp, to him who 
is called the “ foreigner,” wherever he travels away fi*om 
his endeared associates. It is enough to make sweet the 
pain of actual banishment. Let those who live out of their 
own country describe, if they can, the emotion they feci as 
they burst the seal of such a' letter. 

It is a frequent complaint with those at home tiiat the one 
abroad does not write so often as he ought. 1 suspect Uiere 
is little justice in it. The one abroad will hardly fail, until 
wearied ont by neglect. He will be wise enough to bait 
his hook. The iket is — and why conceal it?*— there is 
manual labos^' tiihe occupied, and no smsdi resolution 
requisite, ^tb fill a shpet of paper in a minute character, 
which, every one kntms, is expected between fiiends ; and 
these are the sole reU&ns of thgir deferring it from day to 
day, with an evil worrying conscience, till at last they are 
often ashamed of writing. I never have put*4itbht in tire 
ptbrase of tlie pleasure of writing to you ^ 1 invariably 
fiod Ttu8||d by the worst coiTcsiKMidents ; it is a lying bit 
Df civility. Nothing indeed can be'^ltoore d^igbtful thrni to 
Btooll aSottt tiie fieldi^ filling up ah' iinaginary lettm: ; but 
when we rit at our desks to turn it into a reality, it becomes 
ddvrm^ht and is eihebrfuiiy performed soldy beeause 
Ub tibo haeims of fetih% another in return. R^des, an 
absaiiftili tf .he to be riiotid^be (mited with 

dbaritVi. Heibudires iSfriieiitiy mure mtostioni titan those 
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left behind. They tbdr or^inaiy^ccopations and 
assoeintions ; they miss but a siogle linK in the«Gbaiaj a 
traveller has tom himself from all. , Again, this feeling must 
not be omitted in the balance; he who is at a distance has 
b^tcr grounds for the suspicion of being forgotten, virile 
his friends have an assurtmce that he cannot possibly forget 
his home. 

Some there are udiose labours might be spared. I have 
long ceased to eficourage them. They fill the first page 
with apologies for not having answered me earlier — this is 
worse tlmn thejr silence. The next thing is, to echo every 
circumstance 1 have related for their amusement ; and their 
sentences, one after the other, set out with-»-‘^ Your account 
of”— How delighted you must have been when”— “ I 
envy the journey you had from”— “As you observe, the 
climate must be” — and so on to the end of the chapter; and 
this they call answering me. Then follow loving remem- 
brances from all tlie family, severally and collectively. And 
they finish with another apology, far more le^uable than 
the first, for having “ troubled me with so much nonsense.” 
There are others w|o fly oif into the^ opposite extreme. To 
execute somethu^r worthy |^f being iMat across the channel, 
and the postage, is to them a serious matter ; quite an 
undertakUig. They tease their bradns for a fit subject, 
pouder on the ’best things that may he sadd upon it, and send 
you, not a letter, but an inuderable essay. A fow general 
rules may be of use. The priooipal one is, in convemf- 
tion, tojkeep.in mind the taste and character of the person 
to whom you are writing. It is always folly to assort yon 
have “ really aotbh^ to say,” unless it is ydur belief you 
would remain dumb in his company. N^er* touch on 
politics to one who cares for a newij^fPper ; indeed it is 
well to omit them on every oecasioB, as i^yreajd better in. 
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With a I^tt 6 r- 4 |f«fact man, you must imagine your- 
«eff in a jvitness-box-; no exaggeration,.uotliii:tg figurative — 

I would not trust a mc^phor.; -be may be confused, or 
misled, or, what is worse, suspect you intend to impose 
upcih him. Yon have no small advantage in addressing « 
litcu’ary man; \vitU him everjr.tibing is interesting that is 
worth telling; however, news of -new books, or of a veiy 
old one, ought to occupy a considerable space. To a lady, 
young or'pld, a story is acceptable ; imd ,let it fic spiced 
with love. By the bye, I have to beg pardon of the ladies 
for not having yot said a woM about them. Perlmps, os they 
have so constantly been praised for UieU* skill iii leltcr- 
' writihg; it appeared to me a work of supererogation. 1 assure 
them, tlmt, -n'cre the world entirely composed of ladies, a 
gentleman, and then he must be the man in the moon, 
would know better than to drop any instructions on this 
point. It is said the reason of their excelling is, that tiioy 
write as tljcy talk. 1 insist upon it their writing is superior j 
at least that their pens nm on like their tongues in their 
pleasantest and happiest moods. Then, a great recommen- 
dation to a tfavdler, tiley Imve the art pf bringing to one’s 
mind, home, more titan can any^ master of a house; every 
word breathes of their own atmosphere, till it is difficult to 
believe you can be at so great a distance — surely I am only 
next door 1 After what'l have thus said pubTicly, I timst I 
shall J[»e rewarded— secretly, if they prefer it ; and no doubt 
this will increase the number of my fair-handed corres- 
pondents. Men’s letters are, for the most part, of too 
stubborn a nature. They will not bend to petty circum- 
stance; or. If they do, it is but a kind of Dutch painting. 
They either otoit them altogether, or paint (hem with an 
Awkward minuteness, leaving nothing to . the imagination, 
“ In your next describo your present sitting-room”— were 
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the few wo»^ WhiqU liihde me fed tfie forfft of the writer’s 
frieadship, and tbe^terest he took in all that conoanied me, 
fer more than a very long sentence which preceded it, where 
he expressed his regret at our being separated. Of all 
letters the most magical in their effect are those writtai in 
a state of pure cnjoymoit, foil of high animal spirits. 
Sorrows will liavc thdr way, and it is fit they, diould j but 
if we are hq)py, why not make it appear ? The gravest 
philosopher can, if he chooses,, clap on his wig with the hind 
part before ; and bis profoundest thoughts will lose nothing 
in being uttered with a laugh. So great an epicure in this 
science as I am conld give as many receipts as that kitchen- 
favourite, Dr. Kitchener. But at this moment I am, all im- 
patience. The post arrived an hour ago, and the treasures 
of the leathern bag must by this time be sorted. 
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Thebe was an account in the newspapers the otlxer day 
of a fracas in the street, in which a Lord and one or two 
Members of Parliament were concerned. It availed them 
nought to plead the privilege of Peerage, or to have made 
speeches in the House— they were held to bail, like the 
vilest of the rabble, and the circumstance was not consi- 
dered a very creditable one to come before the public. Ah ! 
it is that public that is the sad thing. It is the most tre 
mendous ring that ever was formed to see fair play between 
man and man ; it puts people on their good behaviour inrme- 
diatcly ; and wherever it exists, Ihere is an end of the airs 
and graces which individuals, high in rank, and low in un- 
derstanding and morals, may chuse to give themselves. 
While the affair is private and can be kept in a corner, per- 
sonal fear and favour are flie ruling principles, might prevails 
over right: but bring it before the world, and truth and jus- 
tice stand some chance. The public is too large a body to 
be bribed or browbeat. Its voice, deep and loud, quails the 
hearts of princes: its breath would make the featllcr in a 
lord^s cap bend and cower before it, if its glance, measurfhg 
the real magnitude of such persons with their lofty, tiptoe, 
flaunting pretensions, had not long since taken the feathers 
out of their caps, A^lord is now dressed' (t>ht degenerate 
world) like any other man ; and a watchman will no sooner 
let go his gi^sp of his plain collar than he will that of a 
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Commoner or (01$ oth^ man, yrho vhas his " fancies and 
u g^^-nigi^te.” Wnat a falling^ off is here from thoitiine when 
if a ‘f- base ouUipnly fellow” had dared to lay hands on a 
nobleman, on one of quality,” he would.^aTe whipped his 
sword out of its scabbard and. run him through the body; 
die " beggarly, unmannered corse?’ would' hjave been thrown 
into the>Tharaes or the next ditch't and woe to any person 
that should have attempted to make a stir in the matter! 
“ The age of chivalry is gone, that of constables, legislators, 
and Grub-street writers, has succeeded, and the glory of 
heraldry is extinguished for ever.” 

" The melancholy Jacques grieves at that.’* 

Poor Sir Walter! the times are changed indeed, since a Duke 
of Buckingham could send a couple of bullies, equipped in 
his lively, with swords and ribbons, to carry off a young lady 
from a Pevenl of the Peak, by main force, in the face of 
day,>and yet the bye-standers not dare to interfere, from a 
dread of the Duke’s livery.and the Court of Star Cham- 
ber It is no wonder that the present Duke of Buckingham 
(the old title new revived) makes speeches in the Upper 
House to prove that legitimate monarchs have a right, when- 
ever they please, to run their swiA-ds through the heart of a 
nation and pink the liberties of mankind, thinking, if this 
doctrine were once fully sestored, the old times of his pre- 
decessor mi^t come again,— 

“NewDoanuers and th« pomp of elder days!” 

It is in trying the history of private maimers that we see 
(xpore than by any thing else) the progress that has been 
ntada in public' '^inibtt and political liberty, andthntmay 
boKi«tili jSutlim;, .made. .No one iadividnal now sets up -his 
will as higher than the layr; no noble Duke dir Btaron bold 
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acts the professed bully or glories 19 the character of a law- 
less ruffian, as a part of the etiquette ana privileges of hfgli 
rank : no gay, gaudy minion of the court takes the wall of 
the passengers, sword in hiand, cats a throat, washes his 
white, crimson-spotted hands, and then to dipner withfthe 
king and the ladies.— is over with us at present ; and 
while that is the case, Hampden'will not htwe bled in the 
field, nor Sydney on the scaffold, in vain ! Even the mo- 
narch in this counby, though he is above the law, is subject 
to opinion; " submits,” as Mr. Burke has it, both from choice 
and necessity, “ to the soft collar of social esteem, and gives 
a domination, vanquisher of laws, to be subdued by man- 
ners !” 

It is this which drives the Despots of the Continent mad, 
and makes their nobles and chief vassals league together, 
like a herd of tygers, to des^tjy the example of lil|^rty,which 
w? (the people of England) have set to th'^' rest of the 
world. They are afraid that if this example should spread 
and things go on. much farther in the road they have taken, 
they will no longer be able to give ftieir subjects and depen- 
dants the knout, to Bend them to tlie galleys or a dungeon 
without any warrant but their own unbridled will, and that 
a lord or a king will be nolbrore above the law than any other 
man. . Mankind, in shcat, till lately and except in this coun- 
try, were cemsidered as a herd of deOr which the privileged 
classes were to use for their pleasure, or which the^^^ere to 
hunt down for spite, or sport, as liked them bast. That they 
should combine, together with a knot of obscure philoso- 
phers and hair-lmibied philanthropists’, to set up a |>lca not 
to be! used at any man’s pleasure, or hunted <igwn like vermin 
for any man’s sport, •Uras, an insult to be ayenged witlwseas 
of blood, an attfttdc'apoa the foundations of sodi^ ordef, and 
the rety acisleniee of all lawi'roli^on.'dfiad morality. In all 
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the legitimate ^t^mmcnts of Europe there existed, and 
‘ llunre still exist, a number of individuals who were exempted 
(by birth and title) from the law, who could offer every affront 
to religion, and commit every outrage upon morality with 
imptmity, wiffr insolence and- loud laughter, and who pre- 
tended that in aseetting this monstrous privilege of theirs to 
the very letter," the essence of all law, reli^on, and morality 
consisted. This was Ae case in France, till the year 1789. 
The only law was the will of the rich 19o insult and harass 
the poor, the only religion a superstitious mummery, the 
only lAorelity subserviency to the pleasurel of the great. In 
the mild reign of Louts XV. only, ffiere were fifteen thou- 
sand kttres de rochet issued for a number of private, nameless 
offences, such as the withholding a wife or daughter from 
the embraces of some man of rank, for having formerly re- 
ceived favoup from a king’s mistress, or writing an epigram 
on a Minister of State. It was on the ruins of this flagitious 
system (no less despicable than detestable) that the French 
Revolution rose; and the towers of the Bastille, as they fell, 
announced the proud trnfli in welcome thunder to the hu- 
man race — to all hut those who thought they were born, and 
who only wished to live, to exercise their sweeping, whole- 
sale, ruthless tyranny-, or to vent file workings of their petty, 
rankling spleen, pride, bigotry, and malice, in endless, tor- 
menting' details on their fellow-creatures. 

It I conceive, hereafter be considered as ffle greatest 
ewrmity in .bisfory, frte' stupidest and the most barefaced 
insult tb%t eiW was ptncfrsed on the nnifemtandings or the 
rights of men, that we should interfere 'in this qUarrdl be- 
tween liberty fnd slavery/ -take wro)^ side, and endea- 

vour* to sujppr^ the ntttuntl eoiHiequenees of that' very 
example of freedom w'e hud That tm should do this, 
we who had " lo]%, insulted "ihe alavm'y of Smope by the 
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loudness of our boasts of fi«edom/’4Mrho laughed at the 
Grand Monarque for the last hundred and hfty years, smd 
treated his subjects with every indignity, as belonging to an 
inferior species to ourselveeii, for submitting to his cruel and 
enervated sway ; that the instant they took ns at our ’jford 
and were willing to break the chains of Popery and Slavery 
that we never ceased to taunt them with, we should turn 
against them, stand passive by “ with jealous leer malign," 
witnessing the machinations of despots to extinguish the 
rising liberties of the Wculd, and with the first plausible pre* 
text, the first watch>word given (the blow aimed at the head 
of a king confederate with the enemies of his country against 
its freedom) should join the warwhoop, and continue it loudest 
and longest, and pever rest, un^ one hollow, d(»tard, 
loathsome pretence or other, till we had put down " the last 
example of democratic rebellion” (we, who are nothing but 
rebellion all over, from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot !) and had restored the doctrine of Divine Right, 
that had fallen headless from ita> throne of Ignorance and 
Superstition with the First Charles, long before it was con** 
demned to the same fate in the person of the French king ; 
that we should do this, and be led, urged on to the unhal'^ 
lowed task by a descendant cf House of Brunswick, who 
held his crown in contempt of the Stuarts, and grew old, 
blind, and crazed in the unaated, uddiverted, sacred thirst of 
Legitimacy, is a thing that posterity will wonder atj We 
pretend to have interfered to pat down the hdirors of tlje 
French Revolution, when it was our interteence (with that 
of others) that producrii those horrors, of which we were 
glad as an excuse to justify our crooked •pollcgf' and to screen 
the insidious, deadly, fatal blow aimed dt Uh|fty; f the 
“ cause was hearted” in the breasts of fhoae who reign, or 
who would reign, in contempt of the peo{de> and with whom 
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it rests to make’j^csce qg: war. Is not the same pnnciple at 
work styi? What horrors have the flb/y Alliance to 
plead in vindication of their interference with Spain ? They 
have not a rag’,' a thread of all thcir hideous tissue of sophis- 
try and lies to cover “ the open and apparent shame” of this 
sequel and consistent comment on their former conduct. It 
is a naked, barefaced, undisguised attack upon the rights 
and liberties of the world : it is putting the thing upon its 
true and proper footing — the claim of Kings to hold mankind 
as a property in perpetuity. There are no horrors, real or 
pretended, to walr^nt this new outrage on common sense 
and human nature. It stands on its own proud basis of in- 
justice— it towers and mocks the skies in all the majesty of 
regal wrong. . “ The shame, the blood bf upon their heads.” 
If there are no horrors ready-ina^e to their hands, they stand 
upon their privilege to commit wanton outrage and unquali- 
fied aggression j and if by these means they can provoke 
horrors, then the last are put first as. the most plausible plea, 
as a handsome mask Aitd soft lining to the bard gripe and 
features of Legitimacy — Religion consecrates, and Loyalty 
s motions .the f^ud! Bwk should the scheme fail in spite of 
every art aijd eflhrt, ai»d Aa wrong tli^, have meditated bo 
retorted pn their own heads, .then Ve shall have, as before, an 
appeal made to liberty apd Qpmanity — the motto of despots 
will once.mpjre.ha pctfoepw . cartA.owd' goad-mli to men — and 
we too. shfll. join in jthc ypll;Of i^prid aod.the whine of hu- 
manity, We am oply waiting for an excuse now — till the 
tSreats and aad cruelties of insolent invaders call forth 

reprisals, and lead to aiome.„nct pf pqpnUr fury or national 
justice that sh^l serve as^a signal tp ironsp the torpid, spirit of 
trade in the ci|y, to ,lhe loyalty of countiy gen- 

tlem.en, .de&f for ..the . present %> fll other sounds but that 
appalihg one of ePhtI We must remain neuter while .a 
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grievous wrong is *acUng, uidess w;^ cam get*som^tlung by 
the change, or pick a quarrel ;wi!th Alright. . are peac*- * 
able, politic, when a natioi^'s ** 

were it a monarch’s crqwn^ tfa^ totteipg in tine av» , 
oh! how soon would. a patriot sehatie People sta^^ovt jo 
avenge the idle causo; fi; 

would metamorphose as in^ martyrs oiP spIiT -mteres^ Mviouts 
of the world, deliverers of BurQ|^ i&om lawtws violence aqd , 
unexampled wrong* B^kemwa^ve no ltaart to stir, be- 
cause the name of nbkirfy al^^Xw^aut: ^e otmi of lojimty) 
has lost its 'imagic charm "on l^e ears of Bhglisbmen — ^im- 
potent to save, powei^i 00 ^ & bCTra,y 'and destroy them- 
selves and others! , ■ ’ . , ’ , ' , 

We want a Burke to ^ve "the i&g p legitiihate him at 
present. I aiu jllaid the Eldi^r*bf'h|p''1!W 21fi^ can hardly 
supply his place, ’tliey cbulA 'hArdly nave ' done ^foirei 
without that eloquent apOstati^^"''fhtt' bnlHant sophisf, to , 
throw his pen iittO the scide ag^st tmth^'and liberty. He 
varnished over a bhd hautse with wdirds^and had 

power to “ lutike the better the 

devil’s boast ! The madtibss of ^s^us wae neeelsairy to se- ' 
cond the madneSs Of a itmurt } his ftiiiulug 
the torch that kindled the Smbuldltih^ fim in th4^ it)most 
sanctuary of pride and pc^lt,' spiresd ^Vi^, diiis^^ 
and desolation through the Of hasimagi- " 

nation, sportive; dirriSiai^ • fed- ' 

lowed by the stroke Of. death. ’ t to 

have played all hie ’forked ltofaort, 'be-^ 

cause I had a to' parry off the' ^ 

particles, and let itiheih sifi^ iitto (he etoth,’ bke 
water. Bttt,theBrigHidt, are npkt 'h«t|^Ojf|i^by- 

sicisms, or they.' wOi^.ltovO detected, and'' 
over the glittering IWlieMSi of,,ri*ie but,'-' 
"VoL. II. ' ''K '*''•*•' *'* 
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lihe «>ame tut^ post ,{i«wmpljsbed riietorician that the 
‘ ll^ld ‘Bat they jae pe|f>iexed by sophistry, stu- 

by pi^i^e,,, Btagg^d by aut^riity. In the way of 
H«i)iiimon 8«ii^ attd pi^otiloa^i ioqbiiyf Aey do well enough; 
b«t,«taj[t a Rtiiadoz, a^.th^ kao'iy not what to make of it. 
lliey it give 

t^ein i^vis. to a^nd to jtt ara fhacdnated by it. They 
oumoi nnal^zejir i^paiato :^e |i^to the seemng good. 
Mr.,3^, ^^di^jaioutSied was, able to 

up me cry; but he could 
feeling, or led on the 
a 'discQ^ such , sweet thunder.” 
the.Bo^f^ .c^f his style over toe rotten car- 
.naitoj^.oc||topt^t^an!^,ea;^^^ in immortal prose : he 
^ farce '.^artfiil inv’ective''’and misapplied 
'' t9, peirsn^e l^ppie of England .that Liberty 

'ii^bei^ s'Oimd ; that humanity was a bar- 

,^J|^^^|^i|(g^^'^yen^on, to^ ||n||jt^dice8 were the test of 

Sttump|i''and r^ht a hction. Every 
y '^cPto^ tod select' his ("'so wieil toe tempter 
Sftoaed TO witooht atbuction, elegance, or re- 

in his 'hands, his sayings 
ftpm m^uto to inouth, and his de- 
adihitod and repeated by the 
' ,toh. fifOto thenceforward bc- 

its opportunity 

a to^ luiki*^ assassin. 

j. t^i^^hid'watoh'words was 

Indued ih our 

'' 'hbopt by Mr. Burke, 
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who softened dowA’ h^tibe^is^ <aitoibl'« df^hhi ^msy, 
and Who gaw to hia foirc»lof rfiobwuw^,' BhV ‘ 

the bnsmesB was doi» ^1(0^''^ 

France. It waafii^'^pj^^ ,1® 

to all who were ai^ieis. oi$,.*^;-)Or • 

whatsit bad to do the ^aesfetwi;’ ^''wwdd 'h<s (Jlli|d<d| 
to say. If a wornim is inM^iatteV, it» is- s bat it Str n6 
reason why 8he'a^i|li'j^M'l^/Kns1^l^^^^ 
country. If; instead 'beaa^M> and^fine of 

manners, Marib AatoiiM^ been eid, ugly^tUid' chaste^ 
all this misdbi^ ha4 l^h ^piNn^tedr The' anlhoi; of ,^e 
Reflections had’ seen or didamt he saw 'if idost di^h^l 
vision sixteen jeeaa befora« win^h' i^rhwn-l^S brs^ into 
a ferment; and he ^{ras ddteiteuaed io.i^iroW hi^ reader and 
the world into one too. 'It was.ft^fha^ 1^.% copy Of versOs, 
or a romance /not for a woih in whioh ^e destinies of 
mankind to', be weighed. ^ iT^, iihe was ti ^ ^ elen^ &at 
opened anot^ Iliad ,W0ii^^||^i|taiid'f0r 

that accursi^ gh|iu^ aii, het^^ .hiw' meif of 

blood, 'if i^re,was'i^one'''bf 
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^ ‘"Mr. Bttrke ivas «Qtt4t of a theatrioal mail* 1 do not mean 
tiiftt ki« hii^owronghi enthusiasm <» Tehemonce was not 
natural to him; but the dilution that he gave to it was 
eiceedii^ly oaprioious and arbitrary- It wan for some time 
aHoubtftd question which way he should turn with respect 
to the l^eni^ Rcwolutioin, whether ibr or against it. llis 
pride took the alarm, that so mnoh had been done^with 
wfaioh he had nothing to do, and that a great empire had 
been oeertuned wi^ his favourite engines, wit and do- 
quenee, white he had been reforming the “ turn-spit of the 
hifig'a kitchen,*^ in set speeches &r superior to tlie occasion. 
Rouaseati and the Bncydopsedists had< lamentably got the 
sttft of him ; and he was resolved to drag them hack some- 
how by the haebu, and bring what they had ed^cted to an 
untimely end/— 

** Uiidid>% bU> as all ind never been.” 

file " Reflections on the French Revolution” was a spiteful 
and dastard but too successful attempt to put a ^ke in the 
teAee& of knowledge and progressive civilisation, and throw 
them back for a century and a half at least. In viewing the 
change in the prospects of society, in producing which he 
had only u slighit end in^ireoC haq4 l>y l^^s efforts in the 
cahae of American ri'eedom, he seemed to say, with lago in 
the play/— ^ 

** Vhniglt ttm their jdy Its jsy, 

/ Yetwatloaemve 
Ve threw soeh sMifPSi d vexatiom w 
As itmf kse ((|oips adotir.’’ 

Isle <yent beypmdl^’ibiB onth mhat sanguine hopes, but did not 
lji^> to iritne|s theirflial aeeompUshment, by seeu^ France 
IHfritlly ^^bletted cnttef ilbe>m«p of Euk^.” He died in 
thh nflwt IriUiant part of BaonepariA's ’victorious and 
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captun-like«aXB|p«l^« iiltltdy. Hit (KraM1t«1«FiliM>e^ fore- 
i^n what an iigly clutodKlI? h4<WttS 4yi:,6ry to 
would haVe^ heeh W'hav« 'bxihdd M# ^ity <a ^r^t dff^l 
stranger than his ihiertfttt)^ 'Ovier to the otb^ side, byftokihg 
his ojpiiiloti; and/ ia^^ he^has tiuown. ottt pret^ btdliid 
hints in th<e etudy staige of his hostilify^iiSDd hefhre the naex- 
pected success oit the FM^ch arms, and the whmhif Mro#8 
flnng at him by his eld fitcmds and new antagbnists .had 
stung him to amdotoS, that the gtoat cxibr «of ' the liation# 
Assembly wasdn not having nonsuited able and axperienoed 
heads on this Side the water,' sis todemoliahu^ the old, and 
constructing" the neir edifice. .If he had .beeh employed to 
lay the first Stone, or to assist, by an inai^oral dias^ation, 
at the baptism of the new' French 'Oanstitation, the fitoric 
of the Revolution would thenceforth have risen,*^' 

" Uke aa exhabtioa tst disUHsd ptoUtBety,” 

without tet <^ molestation from his tohgtle or pen. 'But he 
was overlOdiied. He hot OaUSd 'firom his closet, otfiom 
his place in the House (trheie/it mOet he oonfeSsM^ he was . 
out of his place) to ^ ride in the whirhtind and dSreist the 
storm;’* and therelbie he tried, like sihue malicious hag, to 
urge the vedriUg ^USinto I bbiricane ; to dash thedabosm- 
ing vessel of the slUto' ih pieces, Uml ntakc'^pwieok of the 
eternal jewel of man’s happiness, udj^ it had on |inardr- 
Liberty. The stores of practical ^dspeculsfti^ knowledge 
which he had been for years collecriag..^ ligtstirg* and 
for which he had ^ hSe'at fiOdw; were not cidied into pla/ 
abroad. Htog^ns had HBtorto been Slways ton’ mi^ly 
for the oo6asihih4‘’lnto<^lt^ .hw. otmost.4(«aapiVi^^e<^^ 
would IrnTdly-’liSlp^lasai^h^^^ ” ’%iat 

an opp(Mfi;unity‘iMaBMilM ^,g|Qmeldlh)g,,.tolgfh^|^ Vaa t^ be 
dme, to teUete4iM%aiQhagfa^ cd: <jNhapp<iibtted 
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^and mortified' 8elf>coitseqtteiioe. Our political Bu^~body 
ttiomed Mar^ti wd maliciously, and like a felon, strangled 
the babe that he was not professionally called in to swaddle, 
and dandle, and bring to maturity. He had his revenge : 
bdt so must others have tfaeir's on his memory. 

Burke was not amhonest man. There was always a dash 
of insincerity, a sinister bias in his disposition. We see, 
from the Letters that passed between him and his two 
brothers, and Barry the painter, that there was constantly 
a balancing of self-interest and principle in his mind ; a 
thanking of Ood that be was in no danger of yielding to 
temptation, yet as if it were a doubtfhl or ticklish point ; 
and a patient, pensive expectation of place and emolument, 
till he could reconcile it with integrity and fidelity to his 
party; which might easily be construed into a queru- 
lous hankering after it, and an opinion that this temporary 
self-denial implied a considerable sacrifice on his part, or 
that he displayed no small share of virtue not imme- 
diately turmng knave. All this, if narrowly looked into, 
has a very suspicious appearance. Burke, with all his 
capricious wildness and flighty impulses, was a self-seeker, 
and more constant in his enmities tiban in his friendships. 
He bore matice, and did not fofgive to the last. His cold, 
iolle% behaviour to Fox, who shed tears when they had a 
quairrel in the Hous^<mttd his refusal to see him afterwards, 
when the lattmr came to visit him on his death-<bed, will for 
evef remain a stigma on his memory. He was, however, 
punished fbf his fruit. In his latter writings, he complains 
bitterly Of fho solitariness of his old dge, and of the absence 
of tite friends of his yohth-«wfaom ho had deserted. This 
iS>natunil justice, iSAd thotribute dtie to apostacy. A man 
Wff ipntV bdttsttietme to the side of his vanity 

or intoiest, bht he ointtot exp^t, ' at the same time, to cany 
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over along vriiih him all those with aj^om he*hM con- 
nected in tboaght and action, and wbos^ society « he WiU* 
miss, sooner or later. Mr. Burke could hardly hope to ^4* 
in his casual,*awkward, unaccountable intercourse with sunh 
men as Pitt or Bundas, amends for the loss of hiff old 
friends. Fox and Sheridan, to whom ho was knit not only 
by political ties, but by old habitudes, lengthened recollsip- 
tions, and a variety of common studies and pursuits. Pitt 
was a mere politician; Dundas, a mere worldling. What 
would they care about him, and his “ willed words ”? No 
more talk about the meetings at Sir Joshua’s — ^the Nodes 
ccetueqve De&m ; about the fine portraits of that great colour- 
ist; about Johnson or Goldsmith, or Banning or Barrt:; or 
their early speeches ; or the trying times in the beginning 
of the American war; or the dassic tuste and free-born 
spirit of Greece and Rome ; — 

" The beafitilul was vanish’d, and return’d not.” 

Perhaps, indeed, he would wish to fotget most of these, as 
imgrateful topics ; but when a man seeks for repose in 
oblivion of himself, he had better seek it, where he will 
soonest find it, — in the grave ! Whatever the talents, or the 
momentary coincideip:e oft opinion of his new allies, there 
would be a want of previous sympathy between them. Their 
notions would not amalgamate, or^^y would not "be sure 
tliat they did. Every thing would r^uire to be explained, 
to be reconciled. There would be none of the freedom of 
habitual intimacy. Friendship, like the clothes we weai>, 
becomes the easier jgrom custom. New friaodshills do ioot 
sit well on old or middle age. Afrection is a soience, to 
which it is too late to serire an apprenticeship after a oerlain 
period of life. Thh> is<tbe case with all pafrihed-rup, con- 
ventional inrimacies ; but it is worse whan they are built on 
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Jaipleiate 'hostility- it^no' iui opposite party, 

^eir a^liuiftSy onviO taste' is by jealoutiy 

W« th^ik to Kcchaage old inends 
.4Uid,c<HUiee%QS ibr newiones, audio > be -received with an 
additional' welcome for the. samificaa-Wieliave made ; but we 

S ‘n nothinfiby it Imt the contempt eftiutee whom we have 
« and, the«ram(pimona of those h^om -we have joined. By 
betraying a #aiue, and tonung ourbacks «ma.jHinoiple, we 
ipifeti^e esteem of the hcm^, and do not inspire one par* 
1^ih^Ho|’^(mn1|iience or cespiect m these who may profit by 
for ow! trmudieiy< 


ihiplicitly tiiist^ There is, besides 
lhp<eentiment or genend principle 'of the thing, a practical 
reas<m for this. ^eir sK^ their migmneaa to^distingnish 
themselves in their new career, makes them ra^ and extra- 
vagaint ; and not only so, bnt there is always a leaven of 
thml^dld principles remaining behind, which breaks out in 
s^ite <of thmosedves, and whhh it is diffimdt for their encou- 
f^ragma and patrons to ghard agafosb This waS' remarkably 
f tlu case with), the late MriWin^mm. He- was constantly 
1 mitmtNgaHimtfii; at acune ^nestioa or iriher, and committing 
the Mintafora; '.i His old, free^^ddnking, Opposition habits 
rlthnwed npon' him- before he vsis awpre of it; and he was 
.aplpt<klmfotda<mfo|m]iidmt,<w objectionable 

Npll^ni^i^^eQMdeaiy of ofoce. < The-cailHaet bad con- 

He, was abc«adt%ly kept in 
a^^foed Hfo.tfoasiny«^«li whenever he rose. 

'Wdi' iikg.f -.-d^^tbi# -’gives piOndh-biNfoiia^e time, or is 
^ mfotkm(ydy-sii as-dtsay nhid and fod ! 

“ '■ ' '' "* ss«it''l>oet-Laureat, 

attoh deep root in 
t «V0L in hia Court 
v}|WM!Mas/'ijhs*’'’^b’thicfo -ahd he presents 
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them ancoQscio^ly> 'as an offei^g of ’* ««eefci!BmeUing 
gums,” at the yeiy fijot iiftiie ti^tone. at present tetffiiis * 
his place apparently on coiulil^ of holding his »tategtte. 
He writes such. Odes <ott.*kitig8, that it is next to impossible 
not to travestie them into lampoons ! ' , ’ * 

The remarks I ha*r» made above apply atrottgly to him 
and some of his assoeia^ of tire Xithe SthooA I fettoj(*he 
has felt, as mueh<as any one, the inconvenience of drawing 
off from a cause, and4hat by so doing we leave our oldest 
and our best friends behind. iVro «« among the 

favourers and admirers of his youth, whom his dim eyes dis- 
cover not, and who do not’Oomrt his grey hairs. Not one , 
or two, but more ;~men of oharwster and understanding, 
who had pledged mutual and drank ^e ctq> of freedom 

with him, warm from the wine-press, as well as the " dews 
ofXJastilie." He gave up a principle, and one left him j — 
he insulted a feeling, and pother' fled 4ie accepted a 
place, and recmved. the congratulations ol no one but 
Mr.Croker. He looks romad for them in vain, with throbbing 
heart, (the. heart of a poet can never lie still; he should 
take the more owe what it is that agitates it!)-*TBees only 
the shadows or the caroasim of old friendships ; w stretches 
out his hand to grajip some new patron, and finds that also 
cold. If our fri^s aw^ sometimes accused of short memo- 
ries, our enemies tositerit up by In^r^’long ones. •Veiled 
better adhere to the frmt ; fer we nmst despair of iimking 
cordial eonveits Cf sthe-iUafe*' Tliis doable desolation is 
cheerless^ ■ «ed nwinm man bethink Inmseif. We in% 
make a shift (a.shlii^y‘«^) without tmr aelflireei^t^ but 
it will never do to have it followed by ftw loss of the respect 
of those whose opinion, we once valued mosi^- We,jnay 
tamper with ow .«wn ,oooscimM««iS b«t owl fed a* a loss 
without the ^sfamoi^ ^ ofibewu in our which is 
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seUdoia. paid* i^&ept to«int(^isy of .ppipose and principle. 
]?^^p8«»however,*Mr. S<H 4 l^ey consoles himself for a cer> 
tain void withpatand irithin, by receiving the compliments 
of aome Undep^graduate of either of our Univmities, on his 
lastfariicle in dafsQOS of BoUenBoroughs^ in the Quarterly 
Beviev ; or of. a Dignitai^nf the ChhW5k»» on his share in 
thil- Six Acts, f and for ..suggesting' to Aord. Sidmouth the 
propriety of pnmshiog the second conviction for libel with 
banishmmrt, / IVf^e do apt know how this may be : but with 
us, it would haih the dairi. / 

It ufould-.not.utatt^, if, these tumncoats.were not in such 
vhdent ^trenijes. ,, Between , the two, they most he strangely 
perplexed ini^ir- own minds, dnd acstrcely know what to 
make of themselves. . 1!^y muat have singular qualms come 
over them at times-r:the; apparitions of jjonner acquaintance 
and opinions, . If . they wma contented to correct, to 
qualify their youthful extravagancies, and to be taught by 
experience to steer a middle course, and pay some deference 
to tha. eoncliisiona of others, , it woidd be mighty well ; but 
this is not thdr humour. They must be conspicuous, dog* 
matical, exedusive, intolerant, on whichever side they are : 
the mode mfff he different, the principle is the same. A 
man’s nature does not change, though he may profess dif- 
ferent a^i^^manta,. A.Bocinianmay beemne a Calvinist, or 
a ; hot ahjjgut is always a bigot ; an egotist 

niever hecumes humb^ Besides,, what excuse has a man, 
after Biiily. to change about, all of a sudden to the very 
dfipowto side f If he is m uneducated- he may indeed 
plead igdorance yesterday of what .h^^has learnt to-day : 
hut a man of study mid rm^ing . can’t pretend that a whole 
.||tosicf arguments has sudtlanly burnt upon him, of which 
he"«>nev!ier hearS before, and .-that.^^y - have upset all hiii 
earh^ notiotm : he most h|wc them long before, and 
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if they made no impression on himt then to modify' his vio- 
lent zeal (supposing them to be right* now) it is a sign 
either of a disinclination^ or of an incapacity^ on his phlrt, to 
give truth a fair hearing-— a bad ground to build present 
dogmatical and infallible tone upon ! It is certain^ tharthe 
common sense of the world condemns these violent changes 
of opinion ; and if they do not prove that a man prefers%is 
convenience to his virtue, they at least show that he prefers 
it to his reputation; for he loses his character by them. An 
apostate is a name that all men abhor, that no man ever wil- 
lingly acknowledges ; and the tergiversation which it denotes 
is not likely to come into much greater request, till it is no 
longer observed that a man seldom changes his principles 
except for his interest } Those who go over from the winning 
to the losing side, do not incur this appellation ; and however 
we may count them fools, they can^’t be called knaves into 
the bargain. 




MINOR PIECES. 


MAHMOUD. 

I have just read a moat amazing thing, 

A true and noble story of a king : 

And to show all men, by these presents, how 
Good kings can please a Liberal, even now 
ril vent the warmth it gave me in a verse : 

But recollect — these kings and emperors 
Are very scarce ; and when they do appear. 

Had better not have graced that drunken sphere. 

Which hurts the few whose brains can bear it best. 

And turns the unhappy heads of all the rest. 

This prince was wjorthy to have ruled a state 
Plain as his heart, and by its freedom great : 

But stripped of their gilt stuflF, at what would t’others rate ? 

There came a man, maiLing nis nasty moan. 

Before the Sultan Mahmoud on hi| throne. 

And crying out — My sorrow is myl^ight, 

And I tmll see the Sultan, and to-night.^^ 

“ Sorrow,” said Mfahmoud, ‘‘ is a reverend tiling : 

I recognize its Tight,^as king with king ; 

Speak on.” A fiend has got into my house,” 

Exclaimed the staring man, and tortures ufe : 

One of thine officers — ^he comes, the abhorred, • 

And takes possession of my house, my board. 
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My bed : — I have two daughters and a wife,' 

> Abet' the ^ild villain comes and makes me mad with life.” 

" Is he there now ?” said Mahmoud : — No ; — ^he left 
The house when I did, of my wits bereft; 

' And. laugh’d down the street, because I vowed 
rd bring the prince himself to lay him in his shroud. 

I’m mad with r^t—I’m mad with ihisery. 

And, oh thou Sultmi Mahmoud, Ood cries out for thee!” 

l^eSoltan comforted the man, and said, 

** Go home, and I wiS send theO wine and bread,” 

^pr he was poor) " and^other comforts. Go ; 

"ilad^' should the wretch leturn, let Sultan Mahmoud know.” 

¥‘i 

^ 'Vr 

In three days* time, wim haggard eyes and beard. 

And sh^^a voice, the suitor retappeared. 

And said not a word, 

BuCrose and took slaves, each with a sword. 

And went with the v^ed man. They reach the place. 

And hear a voice, and sm a female face, 

That to tile window ’finttered in aiffinght : 

" Go in,” smd Mahmoud, ** and put out the light ; 

But tell the females first to leave f he room ; 

And, when the (drunkard fidlowa them, we come.” 

The man went in," ' Tl^te a ery, and hark! 

A table fells, the wiMow is struck daik : 

Perth rush the br^ttidess women ; and behind 
With cuides comes the Aend ln despera^te mind, 
ibi vain : the sables soon Ciiftvshort |he strife; 

And^kbp the shrieking WTetiidli'and;drink his bloody life. 

'j " Sow l^ht the light,” the iSttltaD'^cried aloud. 
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Twas done, he (dok it in his hand, and bowed 
Over the corpse, and looked upon tfie face; 

Then turned and knelt beside it in the place, 

And said a prayer, and from his lips there crept 
Some gentle words of pleasure, and he wept. 

In reverend silence the spectators wait. 

Then bring him at his call both wine and meat ; 

And when he hail reiVeshed his noble heart. 

He bade his host be blest, and rose up to depart. 

The man amazed, all mildness now, and tears, 

Fell at the Sultan’s feet, with many pmyers. 

And begged him to vouchsafe to tell his slave. 

The reason first of that command he gave 
About the light; then, when he saw the face, 

Why he knelt down ; and lastly, how it was, 
lliat fare so poor as his detained him in 

The Sultan said, with much humanity, 

“ Since first I saw thee come, and heard thy cry, 

I could not get it from my head, that one 
By whom such daring villanies were done^, , 

Must be some lord of min^ perhaps a,l|^^s son. 

Whoe’er he was, I knew my task, but iwied 
A father’s heart, in case the worst appeal^ : 

For this 1 had the light put out ; bdt’wheh 
I saw the face, and found a stranger slmn, 

1 knelt and thanked the sovereign arbiter. 

Whose work I had performed through pain and fear ; 

And then I rose, and was refreshed with food, 

The first time since thou cam’st, and marr’dst my solitude.” 
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THE ven|:tian fisherman. 

[IV burden} " Wtth yowr goBant going vend” is rtpeated at the end of every 

treo fom.] 

Oh, fisher of the waters, Fidelin, 

Come fish for me, I pray. 

With your gallant going vessel, 

With your gallant pull away. ' 

La ra lo, la ra lay. 

And what am 1 to fish for? 

Oh, a ring I’ve lost to day ; 

A himdred crowns I’ll give thee, 
lll^^ And a purse both rich and gay. 

Oh, a hundred crowns I’ll have not, 

Nor a purse both rich and gay ; 

Ladg^ I’ll have a kiss of love. 

And that shall be my pay. 


O pescator dell’ onda, Fidelin, 
Vieni pescar in qu&, 

OoUa bella sua barca, 
Colia,!bella se ne v», , 

Fidelin, lin, la. 

Che cosa audi ch’io peschi ? 

L’anel che m’^ casca; 

Ti daro cento scudi, 

I Sta borsa ricamil. 

Non voglio cento scudi, 

N6 borsa ricamfi ; 

•Voglio un bam d’more. 

Con quel mt p^heii. See. 
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DfALOOUR FROM ALFIERT ; 


BITWCEU A (HAIR IK ITALY AK1> A t.EKTLLMAN FROM 
EKOLAKD. 

CHAin. 

What is the reason. Sir, that every day 

You load me thus for nothing, hours and hours ' 

Ts this the manner, pmy. 

Of making love iu that cold clime of yours 
You may be heavy for a century. 

And get no further with the lovely she* 


gentlbman. 

And hast thou too conspired against me, chair ' 

I love, tis true — too true — and dare not say it : 
But isurcly my whole air. 

My looks, my very silence, all display it : 
Every one, doubtless, must perceive the fire. 

That gnaws and eats me up witli fierce desire. < 


CHAIR* 

For God’s sake, speak then^ or you’ll never do ■ 
What you do now by the fair lady’s side, 

1 boast of doing too : — 

It makes her mad to find you thus tongue-tied. 
To see you sit and stare, like a stuck pig : < 

You makeltne speak myself, who afii but fig. 
VoL. II. B B 
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SEGGIOLA. 

( Signor, {)erch6 del tuo disutil peso 

Ogni giomo mi vuoi gravar tant^ore ? 
Si fa cosi air amore 
Tra i gelati Britanni? 

Me premerai milP anni, 

E mai non ii awerrS. d^essere inteso. 

lli SEDUTO. 

Sedia e tu pur congiuri a danno mio ? 
Amo pur troppo 6 vero, e dir non Toso 
Ma Tanior si nan^coso 
Non ho, che nel mio, sguardo 
Non legga ognun^ ch^io ardo, 

Che mi consuma e rode un her desio. 

SEGGIOI.A. 

Non di parlar, bensl d^an dartene osa : 
Cid che tu fai della Sandrina accanto 
Di«farlo anch^io mi vento. 

A lei Panima e il senso 
Toglie il tuo starti intenso : 

Me fai parlare inanimata cos^. 
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-PIALQGim, 

BETWEEN ^LFIEllI AND tUS FLOEENTINR LAUNDRESS, 
NERA COLOMBOLI.* 

A. Why, Mistress Nera, wliat the devil's here? 

To bring i^ay stoohitigs home, at last undone? 

N. Undone ! ah! pod hnows if IVe se,wn and sewn ; 
But they so fipider-web^ it's a despair. 

A, So school-mistress ! Why, that’s queer. 

AT. Hqw? Any thing that we put off and on, 

And u(ear and wear, till all the stuff is gone, 
Does'nt it spider-web ? 1 4hink it's clear. 

A, Spider-web? I don't take It: what d'ye mean? 

JV. Lord bless nje, Sir, break me a spider's web, 

And see if I oan sew it up again, 

A. Ah! It is I ^hat am the unlick’d cub. 

I grow grey writing Tuscan, but in vain : 

A sorry graft, fit only for the grub. 


A, Che diavol fate voi, Madonna Nera? 

Darmi per sin co'buchi le calze^te ? 

N. Co'buchi, eh? Dio '1 sa, s'i'l’ho rassette ; 

Ma elle ragnano st, ch'^ una disp6ra, 

A, Ragmr, cos'e, Monna vocaboliera? — 


♦ Alfieri, a Piedmontese, writes this sonnet (which is doubtless a true re- 
cital) to shew the difficulty he found in acquiring the n&etieS of the Tuscan 
tongue, and how well they are felt and understood by the common people. 
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N, Oh I la rota, che l^om mette e rimette, 

Chft vien via per tropp'uso a fette a fette. 
Non ragna ella e znattina e giomo e sera ? 

A, Ragnar? non Tho piA udito^ e non Pintendo. 
N. Pur gli h chiaro : la rompa un ragnat^lo ; 

Poi vedrem, se con Pago i*lo rammendo. 

A. Ah ! son pur io la bestia ! imbiaaco il pelo 
Questa lingua scrivendo^ e non sapendo : 
Tosco innesto son io su imxnondo stelo. 


A BEESwSED SPOT. 

* 

FROM AN BPIORAM OF ABULPADHBl. AHMED, SURNAMBD 
AL HAMAJDANl, RECORDED IN D'HERBELOT. 

Hamadak is my native place ; 

And I must say, in praise of it. 

It merits, for its ugly face. 

What every body says of it. 

IPs children equal ips^old men 
In vices and avidity ; * 

And they reflect the babes again 
In exquisite stupidity. 
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MOUTH VERSUS EYES. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF LA FONTAINE. 

Cyprus to wit : Sweet Mouth versus Fine Eyes 
Before the Chamber of Precedencies* 

The case was opened by Sweet Mouth> who said, 

I summon Hearts. Let their reports be read. 

Let them decide, my Lords, which of us two 
Has most to say, to charm with, and to do. 

I)o, did I say? I’m ready to teke oath. 

I’ve more than I can do, though nothing loth ; 

Only it seems. I’ve not the happy art. 

Of shedding tears, like Eyes ! With all my heart : 
My glory centers not in sight alone : 

I satisfy three senses, they but one. 

Odours and sounds to my sweet state belong, 

And to delightful words I join a charming song. 

My very sighs exhale a world of sweets. 

Like zephyrs in the time of violets : 

I have such ways to make a lover blest. 

Such heaps — your Lbrdships will excuse the list ; 
And then, if Fine Eyes lay a wager with us. 

To see who first can strike some heart J>eneath us, 
Lord ! how Fine Eyes go toiling round and round, • 
While, speak we but a word — ^the man’s on ground . 
We want no tricks, not we, to give the rosy wound. 
Let Fine Eyes shut, they’re no such wonder, they . 
Sweet Mouth has always treasures to display ; 

Coral witliout, and precious pearl within ; ^ 

Who, when I deign to play, can hope to win ? 
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Let presents &U in oriental showers, 

‘c The^vonrs I bestow beat all their dowers. 

Thirty-two pearls I wesur about me here. 

Of which the least in beauty and least clear, 

- Surpasses all with which the Eatst is lit ; 

As many millions should not purchase it.” 

Thus spoke Sweet Mouth : on which was seen to rise 
A lover, who was counseLfor Fine Eyes. 

He said, as yon may ^ess, that for their part. 

Love, without them, could never find the heart : 

That as to tears, he felt, he must own, shocked, 

‘ To Jbear their very tenderness rebuked. 

What could sighs do, he should be glad to know. 
Unless their warrants stood prepared to flow ? 

The fact was, both were good, and Sweet Month there 
Wronged her own cause, and hurt her. character. 

There are delicious tears ; and there are sighs. 

On t’ other hand, not over good or wise ; 

And Mouth had better, at she says she can. 

Have gained the cause by silence than this plan. 

“ What are the silent charms, the godlike powers, 

To shew for her cause, when oom^ed with our’s i 
We charm an hundred and a thousand ways. 

By suipetness, by a steidth, by sparkling rays. 

And by wlmt Sweet ^onth blaams — bat is the part 
We gipiy in the most^he. gentle art 
pf melting with a tear the manliest heart. 

Where Sweet Mouth gains a single cUnquest, we 
Boll in, a round of ceaseltss victory : 

And for one scmg in which she bears the prize, 

A htmdred^tho^usaud spinkle with Fine Eyes. 

In caurts, and cities, in the poet’s gtoves. 
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’What is there heard of but our darts and lovesj 
Such sudden strokes we deal, such ^eed§ we vaunt. 

That those do well, who say that we enchant : 

We come, and all surrender up their arms : 

Though often m the whirl of those alarms. 

Fine Mouth comes following in, and tlien pretends her charms. 
Heaven grant the people ask not who she is. 

Or she may speak, and “ thank the Gods amiss.” 

’Tis true, she has two words of magic touch, 

“ I love but cannot Fine Eyes say as much ? 

We have a tongue that witli no words at all 
Can ask, and hint, and tell a tale, and call. 

And ravish more than all the pearls and songs. 

Which Sweet Mouth musters round her tongue of tongues. " 

The Counsel started here, and took occasion 
To make a very happy peroration. 

He caught a lady’s eye, just coming m, 

With an approach the sweetest ever seen : 

He changed his tone, and with a gravity. 

Seconded well by a reposing eye. 

Said — “ I’ve been taking up your JiOrdship’s time 
With trifling matters fitter for a rhyme ; 

Look there : my LoAis. I fiiink Hwiould he absurd. 

After that sight, to add another word. 

Pray give the sentence ;--we are quitej^secure : 

Ml/ client would not tire the court. I’m sure.” 

The lady, with a pretty ^hame, looked round 
With speaking eyes, which dealt so vvide a wound. 

That all hands dropt their papers for surprise. 

And not a heart but gaye it for Fine Eyes. 

Sweet Mouth at this, seeing matters pnt» 
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And forced raise some new astonishment, 

Reasamed, and saicl— Vo what has just been dropt, 
(Whicli, by the way, is shockingly corrupt) 

There is one word alone 1 wish to say : 
jytjjT Lords, Fine Eyes do little but by day : 

That silent tongue of theirs, when in the dark 
Makes but a sorry sort of frigid spark : 

What I can do, needs surely no remark/" 

This reason settled the dispute imtanter : 

Fine Eyes were much, but Sweet Mouth tlie Enchanter. 
Fine Eyes, however, took it in good part, 

Ai:|4 Sweet Mouth gave the Judge a kiss with all her heart. 


Belle Bouche et Beaux Yeux plaidaient pour les honneurs, 
Devant le juge d"Amathonte. 

Belle Bouche disait — Je m"en rapporte aux cceurs, 

Et leur demande s"iis font compte 
Des Beaux Yeux ainsi que de moi. 

Qu’on examine notre emploi. 

Nos traits, nos beautes, et nos charmes. 

Que dis-je, notre emploi ? J"ai bien pliA d"un metici » 
Mai^"i§nore celui de repandre des larmes ; 

De bon cceur, je la Iqjsse aux Beaux Yeux tout entier. 

Je sat^slcus trois sens, eux seulement la vue. 

^ Ma gloire a bien plus d’etendue. 

L’ouie et Todorat ont part i mes plaisirs. 

Outre qu’aux doux propos je joins les chansoneites. 

Belle Bouche fait des soupirs, 

Tels 4 peu pr^s que les zepbirs 
Dans la saison des violettes. 
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Je sais par cent mDyens rendre heureux un amai^ 

VouM me dii^penserez de vous dire, co}bmei)t. 

S’ll s’agit entre nous d’une conquete al faire. 

On voit Beaux Yeux se tourmenter; 

Belle Bouche n'a qu’A parler : 

Sans artifice elle sait plaire. 

Quand Beaux Yeux sont fermes, ce n’est pas grande aflkuc — 
Belle Bouche a toute heure 6tale ses tresors ; 

Le nacre est en dedans, le corail en dehors. 

Quand je daigne m’ouvrir, il u’est nchesse egale : 

Les presens que nous fait la rive orientale 
N’approchent pas les dons que je pretends avoir. 
Tiente-deux perles se font voir, 

Dont la moins belie et la moins claire 
Passe celJe que Tlnde a dans ses regions; 

Pour plus de trente-deux millions* 

Je ne m’en voudrais pas defaire.” 

Belle Bouche ainsi harangua. 

Un amant pour Beaux Yeux parla; 

Et, comme on pent penser, ne manqua pas de dire, 

Que c'esl par cux qu'amour s’lntroduit dans les coDurs* 
Pourquoi les reprocher les pleurs ? 

II ne faut don<?pas qu'on soupirc? 

Mais tons les deux sont bons ; Belle Bouche a grand 
II est des larmes de transport, 

II est des soupirs, au contraire, 

Qui fort souvent ne disent rien. 

Belle Bouche n’entend pas bien 
Pour cette fois-lk son affaire. 

Qu^elle se taise, au nom des dieux ! 

Des appas qui lui sont repartis par les cieux, ^ 

Qu’a C-elle sur ce point qui nous soit comparable ? 
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Nous ^ai?ons plaire en cent fa^ons, 

^ Par r^clat, la doficeur, et cet art admirable 
’De tendre aux cceurs des hamegons. 

Belle Bouche le bl&me, et nous en faisons gloire : 

^ Si Ton tient d'elle une victoire. 

On en tient cent de nous ; et pour %in chanson^, 
Ou Belle Bouche est en renom. 

Beaux Yeux le sont en plus de milie. 

La cour, le parnasse^ et la ville, 

Ne rctentissent tout le jour 
Que du mot de Beaux Yeux et de celui d’ Amour. 

que nous paraissons^ chacun nous rend les armes. 
^ ' Quiconque nous appellerait 
Enchanteurs, il ne mentiraiL 
Tant est prompt Peffet de nos charmes. 

Sous une masque tpompeur leur ^clat fait si bien> 

Que maiiit objet tel quel, en plus d’une rencontrej. 

Par ce moyen passe il la montre : 

On demande qui c^est, et souvent ce n^est rien. 
Cependant Beaux Yeux sont la cause 
Qu'on prend ce rien pour quelque chose. 

Belle Bouche dit ** J’aime,” et le disons nous pas ? 
Sans autre btuit notre language, 

Muet qu'il est, plait davantag^ 

<^U|^e» perles, ces chants, et ces autres appas 
Avec quoi Belle' Bouche engage.'^ 

X^avocat de Beaux Yeux fit sa p^roraison 
Pes regards d'un intervenante. 

Cette belle approcha d’un fagon charmante ; 

Puis il dit, en changeant le ton, 

** S^amuse ici la cour par des discours frivoles : 

• ® * 

•»., Ai-je besoitt d’autres paroles 
Qtte les yeux de Phillis? Jugc — regardez les ; 
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Puis pronoricez votre sentence : 

Nous gagnerons notre proems/' • 

PInllis eut quelque honte ; et puis sur I’assistance 
Rrpandit ties regards si remplis d'eloquence, 

Que les papiers torabaient des mains. 

Frappe de ses charmes soudains^ 

Jj’auditoire inclinait pour Beaux Yeux dans son &me. 
Belle Bouche, en faveur des regards de la dame 
Voyant que les esprits s^allaient pr6occupant, 

Prit la parole, et dit — ** A votre rhe tori que, 

Dont Beaux Yeux vont ainsi les juges corrompant, 
Je lie veux opposer qu^un seul mot en replique. 
L^nuit mon emploi dure encore — 

Beaux Yeux sont lors de peu d^usage. 

On les laisse en repos, et leur muet laiigage 
Fait un assez froid personage.’^ 


en demeura d’accord. 


Ce^IPpison regia la chose : 

,1bii prfifera Belle Bouclie k Beaux Yeux; 

'Bto quelques chefs pourtant ils eurent gain de cause. 
Belle Bouche baisa le juge de son mieux. 







